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Art. I1.—Canapa as A Home, 


"THE fact that during fifteen months ending on the 30th of 

September last, nearly nine hundred thousand immigrants, 
Jargely drawn from Great Britain and Ireland, arrived in the 
United States, can hardly be regarded with satisfaction by those 
Englishmen and colonists who wish to see the waste places of 
the Empire filled up by an industrious population.* It is true 
there has been an influx of immigrants into Canada, particularly 
into her north-west, during the same period, but it has been a 
mere ripple compared with the tide which has flowed into the 
neighbouring country to give still greater impulse to its already 
remarkable industrial activity. It does not require any elabo- 
rate argument to prove that it would be of infinite value to the 
Empire at large were Canada and the Australian colonies in 
possession of all the national wealth that would be represented 
by at least one-half of the people that have given the preference 
to the United States for many years past. But this is an old 
grievance of the colonial dependencies of England. Canada 
has never yet received her fair proportion of the enormous 
immigration that has for half a century left the shores of Great 
Britain and Ireland. More than ten millions of souls have 
made the United States their home within that period. Since 





* The figures respecting’ American immigration have been given the writer 
by Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, and compiler of the “ American 
Almanac.” The figures were exactly: for twelve months ending the 30th of 
June last, 660,239 ; for three months ending the 30th of September last, 171,800. 
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1867, when the provinces were united in a Confederation, a 
larger population than is now in all Canada has emigrated 
from Europe to the United States. It is true that Canada has 
prospered all the while, despite that policy of indifference to 
imperial interests that has left the stream of emigration to flow 
away from Great Britain without direction. And if the Dominion 
has now a population of between four and five millions of people, 
enjoying no small amount of happiness and prosperity ; if her 
commercial and industrial progress is in some respects even 
greater than that of her neighbour; if her political and social 
conditions rest on a secure and healthy basis; if her prospects 
are now of a most encouraging character, she may thank her 
own public men, who have succeeded, against many obstacles, in 
developing a country to whose importance, as a factor in the 
world’s progress, statesmen and publicists, not only in England 
but in France, the original colonizer of Canada, are commencing 
at last to give a measure of recognition. 

It was inevitable that Canada should occupy, during the early 
years of her career, a position of considerable disadvantage on 
this continent. In those times, which now seem so distant, when 
she was a colony of France, the people that dwelt by the St. 
Lawrence and its tributary rivers were distracted by war and 
cramped by a system of government most antagonistic to 
colonial growth. ‘The more liberal institutions of the old English 
colonies of America gave greater scope to the industrial activity 
of their people, and prepared them for all the legitimate results 
of national independence. For many years after Canada became 
a British possession she continued to occupy the same dis- 
advaptayeous position. The British American Provinces were 
always overshadowed by the powerful republican confederation 
to their south. Previous to 1840, there was certainly some 
reason for the unfavourable comparisons that English statesmen 
and writers were always making between the two countries. 
‘‘The contrast which I have described,” said Lord Durham in 
his report, “is the theme of every traveller who visits these 
countries, and who observes on one side of the line the abundance, 
and on the other the scarcity, of every sign of material prosperity 
which thriving agricultural and flourishing cities indicate, and of 
that civilization which schools and churches testify to the out- 
ward sevses.” These words were true enough when written, 
over forty years ago, while Canada was torn asunder by intestiue 
strife. The union of 1840, however, caused aremarkable change 
in the material, social, and intellectual development of the 
Canadian Provinces, and, with the progress of free institutions 
and responsible government, schools’ were established in every 
direction, commerce flourished, and villages, towns and cities 
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sprang up all over the face of the country. But, as a rule, the 
United States have continued the cynosure of attraction for the 
European emigrant, anxious to change his poverty in the over- 
crowded old world for the new hopes and aspirations that America 
offers to himself and children. ‘The influence of immigration on 
the relative progress of Canada and the United States during 
the past forty years, whilst the former has enjoyed self-govern 
meut in its fullest sense, and has assumed almost national respon- 
sibilities, may be estimated from the fact that to-day one has a 
population of fifty millions, and the other only between four and 
five millions of inhabitants. Yet both countries entered on their 
work on this continent about the same time in the world’s 
history. Quebec and Port Royal were in existence when the 
Puritan pioneers were toiling among the rocks of New England. 
But ever since Canada became a dependency of Great Britain, 
her progress has been more or less retarded by the fact of her 
close neighbourhood to the American Republic. Millions of 
British subjects have ignored the existence of a section of the 
Empire, where they could find every legitimate comfort and 
happiness, without forswearing their natural allegiance. A 
stranger to Canada and her resources would naturally suppose, 
on revising the statistics of emigration in the past, that there 
must be some radical weakness in the political institutions of 
the Dominion, some illiberality in its system of government, 
or some insurmountable obstacle arising from soil or climate, or 
a comparatively limited sphere of natural resources, to account 
for the remarkable preference so systematically shown by the 
European world for the American States when it comes a ques- 
tion of leaving the old home for one beyond the seas. No 
doubt a great deal of ignorance has prevailed, and still prevails, 
with respect to the advantages that Canada offers as a home. 
Nor would it be difficult now-a-days to find in the utterances of 
some English statesmen and writers more encouragement for the 
United States than for the Canadian provinces who, so far, 
certainly, have shown no other aspiration than to work out their 
national destiny in the closest possible connection with the 
Empire. So distinguished a writer as Mr. Goldwin Smith, since 
he has become more closely identified with Canada, has never 
ceased throwing his douche of cold water on Canadian aspira- 
tions, or advocating that “Continental system” which, once 
carried out, would eventually make the Dominion a member of 
the American Union. Happily for Canada, an amount of inte- 
' rest is being at last taken in her affairs that would have been 
impossible not many years ago, when the visits of Canadians to 
London were generally associated with colonial grievances, and 


the assista::ce of the American Minister had to be evoked on 
A2 
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some occasions to obtain “ provincials ” an introduction into par- 
ticular circles. The development of the vast North-west 
Territory simultaneously with the agrarian difficulties and agri- 
cultural distress in Great Britain and Ireland, have had the very 
natural effect of opening the eyes of some British economists to 
the value of the Dominion, when compared with the United 
States, as a desirable field of immigration; and it will be most 
fortunate for the Empire if this growing interest in Canada 
should have some practical effect in diverting the stream ot 
British emigration from the United States into England’s most 
prosperous dependency. In such a case, the very condition of Ire- 
land itself may be used to benefit the Empire. The Irish make 
up no inconsiderable proportion of the large immigration that 
has passed into the United States for the past two or three 
years. It is a sad admission, but nevertheless true, that 
a large number carry with them into their new home a feeling of 
bitterness against England, which, sooner or later, finds expres- ~ 
sion in her trials and difficulties. On the other hand, the Irish 
element in Canada forms an influential section of the population, 
orderly, industrious, occupying positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in all parts of the Confederation ; and it isa fact that in 
the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, and in the absence 
of old grievances, the Irishman is happy and contented, and 
seems to have forgotten those times when he was so restless a 
subject of the Crown. In view, then, of the happy results that 
have illustrated the career of the Irishman in Canada, it is un- 
fortunate for the Empire that this class should, as a rule, go to 
build up the fortunes of the United States, instead of being 
induced to come into a country where, in the course of no long 
time, as experience has shown us, they must forget their old ani- 
mosities and cheerfully testify to the value of the institutions 
that make Canada one of the happiest countries in the Empire. 
It is undoubtedly a matter of pride to Canadians that a 
kindred people should in the course of a century of national 
existence have made such remarkable material, as well as 
intellectual, progress. The United States must necessarily con- 
tinue in the career of national prosperity that has distinguished 
them for many a decade. Their system of government, despite 
certain inherent elements of weakness to which we shall allude 
further on, has in itself that influence which stimulates the pride 
and ambition of the people, since the highest honours are open 
to the humblest. The spirit of the country is essentially com- 
mercial, and yet nowhere is intellectual culture being developed 
mote rapidly than among the people of the United States, The 
variety of climate and resources—the cotton and sugar of the 
South, the wheat and corn of the North and West, the oranges 
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and grapes of California and Florida, the gold and silver of 
Colorado and the Pacific States, are among the examples of the 
remarkable resources that abound in the Republic. But whilst 
admitting the wonderful enterprise and the immense natural 
wealth of their neighbours, Canadians who know their own 
country well are not prepared to confess that the Dominion, 
when compared with its great rival, offers in every way far 
inferior advantages as a home for the millions of people who are 
giving the preference to the latter. Canadians cannot help 
feeling that the superiority that the United States have now 
in wealth and population, would not be quite so striking had the 
statesmen and people of Great Britain been, years ago, more alive 
to the importance of a national policy of emigration in connection 
with the Colonies that would direct systematically the stream of 
population to those portions of the Empire that seem best calcu- 
lated to develop the highest attributes of British energy. 

In the past the victory has been with the United States, and 
it must be admitted that the world has gained much by the 
success of the Republic in building up new States through the 
aid of European emigrants. Canadians themselves are proud of 
such brilliant achievements, and ‘believe that it illustrates the 
career of their own country in the immediate future, if it has 
anything like fair play in the race on which it has entered. In 
this paper we propose to group together, as concisely as possible, 
such facts and arguments as clearly prove that there are certain 
material, social and political considerations which render the 
Dominion a most desirable home for sll classes of industrious 
people, especially for those who have a small amount of capital 
and are ready to take up lands in the old provinces or in the new 
territories. We wish to present such salient facts as may 
especially attract the attention of those educated, thoughtful men 
whose influence ought to radiate among the classes who are 
anxious to try their fortune in anew country. It is to such men 
Canada looks for sympathy and assistance in the national work in 
which she isnowengaged; for that work may well be called national 
which consists in developing the resources of an important 
dependency with no other or higher aspirations than to strengthen 
and draw closer, if possible, the bonds of connection between 
the parent State and the Dominion. With this object in view we 
shall, in the course of this article, present to our readers such 
facts as, to the mind of a Canadian, seem to render a Canadian 
home more desirable than any other, in any land whatsoever, for 
that large class—unhappily for the old world far too large—who 
find life a never-ceasing, unfruitful struggle, cramping all their 
best energies, and leaving them too often at last mere wrecks on 
the shore of hopeless poverty. 
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Considerations of national sympathy for a people who have 
always been attached to the Empire and its institutions should 
theoretically influence Englishmen to throw the weight of their 
assistance in favour of Canada; but looking at the matter more 
practically, it is hardly to be expected that any such national 
sentiment can prevail with that class who wish to make new 
homes for themselves and children. When men and women 
have toiled and slaved for years, amid surroundings of utter 
wretchedness, in the old world, it almost seems natural that they 
should come to think, when they think at al, that they must 
forswear their natural allegiance and seek new homes under a 
foreign flag. Perhaps some such feeling may : ften turn the 
scale against Canada when men are hesitating between the 
United States and acolony, which, in the minds of many, is even 
yet wrongly associated with inferiority in some sh vpe or other. 
Be that as it may, the astonishing progress of the American 
States, and the comparatively humble position which Canada is 
still supposed to occupy, have certainly some effect on the minds 
of the European masses in the way of leading them to suppose 
that their future prosperity depends on their residence in the 
American Union. We are convinced, however, that the immi- 
grant, whether small capitalist or humble settler with little more 
than his industry to aid him, will soon find by experience that 
the Dominion offers him every comfort and advantage that he 
can fairly expect. In not a few respects indeed, he will find 
that Canada is making greater progress than her neighbour, and 
there are more advantages open to men in the provinces and new 
territory of the Dominion than in many States of the American 
Confederation. 

Several considerations will naturally prevail with an emigrant 
of ordinary intelligence when he is considering the question of 
his future home. In the first place, the all-engrossing question 
will be whether Canada possesses those resources within herself 
which will enable him to invest his capital with safety and 
,advantage, whether that capital be represented by his money or 
"his labour. The stability and freedom of its Government must 
also be a question of all engrossing interest to men about to 
embark on a venture, where they risk all, in a new world. Some 

may associate lawlessness and peril with new homes in the vast 
districts which Canada is now opening up to the world, and may 
be in doubt whether a mere dependency is equal to the task of 
assuring their comfort and security in the Western wilderness. 
Others, again, will inquire, with much curiosity, into the social 
‘characteristics of the country. Among the emigrants who come 
yearly into America there is always a proportion of persons with 
pecuniary means and social tendencies, who desire to live in the 
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vicinity of the towns and older settlements, and who must be 
more or less prepossessed in favour of a country which offers them 
educational facilities not surpassed by any country in some 
respects, as well as many luxuries and comforts not attainable 
except by the rich in older lands. No doubt the man who has 
no other alternative before him than to go at once into the forest 
with his axe, and build a log hut—and such a person represents 
the mass of emigrants—thinks little for the time being of educa- 
tional or social advantages. But as time slips by, and the sun- 
light dances over his broadening clearings, and his neighbours 
crowd upon his farm, he begins to be animated by the ambition 
natural to his improved position, and to think at last of the 
education and future of hischildren. ‘hen, as he looks around, he 
will soon learn that the public men of the country where he has 
made his home have perfected a system which enables a group of 
people in every section of the Dominion to educate their children. 
In this, as in all other respects conducive to the happiness and 
prosperity of a people, we shall see that Canada compares most 
favourably with her powerful neighbours, notwithstanding that 
they have succeeded, by their remarkable energy and enterprise, 
in leaving her far behind in the competition for the wealth and 
population of the old world. 

Nearly all the natural advantages possessed by the United 
States exist in a greater or less measure in the Dominion. We 
may leave out of consideration the Southern States, where the 
population that yearly flocks into America hardly ventures ; for 
the tropical heats of those regions repel the northern races, who 
make up the great majority of emigrants. It is to the north 
and west that the hopes of Europeans are directed, and it is 
certain that the Dominion has a soil and climate no way inferior 
for the sustenance of life and the growth of all those valuable 
products which are most in demand the world over. The fisheries 
ot the provinces, including those of the Pacific Coast, and the 
lakes of the interior, are confessedly the most valuable in the 
world, and have mainly aided in developing that important 
marine, which now places Canada in so high a position among 
maritime powers. Her maritime interest alone—that is to say, her 
fisheries and ships—has an estimated annual value of at least ten 
millions of pounds sterling. The agricultural interest takes a very 
extended range, increasing in importance as the traveller goes 
West. The annual export of agricultural produce alone now 
reaches upwards of twelve millions of pounds, of which between 
£600,000 and £300,000 are represented by horned cattle. On 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are very extensive coal areas, 
sufficient to supply for centuries untold millions of people on this 
continent, The coal of Nova Scotia and Vancouver is bituminous, 
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and excellent for domestic and manufacturing purposes—the 
annual export being valued at over £600,000, apart from 
the large output used by the people themselves in the pro- 
vinces. ‘The Pacific States of the Union must depend for their 
supply on the rich mines of Vancouver, which are only in 
the infancy of their development. The forests continue to supply 
superior pine timber to England and the United States—the 
annual export being some four millions of pounds. Though 
the gold area of Canada is but insignificant, so far as it is 
known. compared with that of the United States, yet British 
Columbia sends abroad nuggets, bars, and dust of the annual 
value of £200,000. The iron, copper, phosphates, and building 
stones of the provinces have a good reputation abroad, and are 
being gradually developed in the face of many obstacles, chiefly 
the want of sufficient capital. The progress in all these 
industries, so varied and valuable in their nature, is steady and 
encouraging—enterprising Americans themselves coming into the 
country year by year, and bringing their capital and energy to 
bear on the development of the forest and sea. 

But it is to her agricultural interest that Canada must always 
look, as the great source of her future prosperity. All the grains 
and fruits to be found in northern latitudes flourish most 
successfully, in every section of the Dominion once despised by 
a king of France as a worthless region of frost and snow. 
Valuable tracts of farming lands exist in all the provinces, even 
in Nova Scotia, with its rock-bound coast of noble harbours, where 
more vessels are owned in proportion to the population than in any 
State of the American Union. The farming lands of New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec are of large area, and there are still districts 
where in those provinces, emigrants—especially those with a little 
capital—can find comfortable homes. Prince Edward Island is of 
limited extent, but it is a garden capable of bearing the most 
prolific crops. It is, however, in Ontario, with its Jarge area of 
fine soil and temperate climate, modified by its situation on the 
Great Lakes, that agriculture has found its most successful 
development. One may travel for days by the different lines of 
railway that intersect this noble province, and see on all sides 
comfortable mansions of stone or brick, and wide stretches of 
fields of wheat and other crops. It is true many farmers are at 
present leaving Ontario for Manitoba and the North-west, but 
these -represent, for the most part, either men dissatisfied with 
their present homes in some less favoured locality, or those carried 
away by the allurement of anew existence inthe West. Others 
illustrate mortgages to the foreign loan companies, which have 
been tempting the farmers for years, and forcing them to build 
too expensive houses, or make other unnecessary improvements. 
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The majority, however, illustrate that spirit of restlessness which 
is peculiar to the American character, and send men year by year 
from New England and the older States, to found homes in the new 
territories—that very spirit which has built up Illinois and every 
great commonwealth in the West. Still, Ontario is the wealthiest, 
most enterprising and populous member of the Confederation. 
Her population continues to increase, and her prosperity to expand, 
in a greater ratio than the older States of the American Union. 
She has always a large surplus crop to export abroad. Her 
production of wheat is above the average of that of most American 
States, and nowhere in America is there finer stock, except 
perhaps in the eastern townships of Quebec, always noted for 
its good farms and thoroughbred cattle. In Ontario we see the 
finest cities and towns of the Dominion, excepting Montreal, which 
has to a large extent been built up by-Western trade. Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, London, Kingston, St. Catharine’s, Brantford, 
in the character of their buildings and the energy of their people, 
illustrate that proverbial Western ‘ go-aheaditiveness,” which 
Americans would like to claim exclusively for themselves. The 
most striking effect of the rapid increase of population in America 
is the rise and growth of Western towns and cities. At the head 
of a lake, or where a stream empties into one of those inland 
seas, and forms a natural harbour, or upon the bank of a navigable 
river which flows through a fertile country, a pioneer, or an 
adventurous speculator sets himself down, and says that “ here 
shall bea city.” If hisjudgment be good, and the country around 
his imaginary “Thebes or Athens” be inviting, the waves of 
population which perpetually flow westward, stop for a. time at 
his “location,” and actually verify his dream. This is literally 
the history of the foundation of Brantford and London, and many 
other places in Canada. Not an old inhabitant of these places 
but can recount numerous instances of property, now worth 
thousands, even tens of thousands of pounds, being bought not 
very many years ago for a cow or a horse, or small quantity of 
goods out of a shop, or a few weeks’ or a month’s labour of a 
mechanic. The prosperity of one of the wealthiest families in 
Ottawa was founded on a tract of land given for payment 
of wages. These things form the topics of fireside history in 
these places. The poor refer to them as foundations for hope. 
The rich regard them as matters of congratulation. The specu- 
lator and man of enterprise learn from them how and where to 
found a town and to make a bold bid for fortune. 

It is in that vast North-west territory, to which so much 
attention is now being directed, that we may expect to see for 
decades to come those illustrations of progress of which Illinois 
aud other Western States are remarkable examples. The 
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extent and value of that immense region, watered by the Red, 
Saskatchewan, Athabacsa, and Peace Rivers, besides other streams 
of minor importance, cannot yet be very accurately stated ; but 
the explorations of the Government, and the pioneers who have 
already ventured into its solitudes, demonstrate that there is a 
sufficient area of rich land, out of which probably ten States, as 
large and productive as Illinois, may be eventually made. 
Reams have already been written during the last ten years con- 
cerning this country ; and every tourist who spends a tew weeks 
on the prairie thinks himself bound to give the public the benefit 
of his experience in some shape or other. Much allowance must 
of course be made for the enthusiasm of travellers and specula- 
tors, as well as for that spirit of patriotism which makes us 
eulogists of one’s own country ; but at any rate there can be no 
question that, sooner or later, the great centre of the agricultural 
production of Canada will be found in the new provinces that are 
in course of development in the Nerth-west. American autho- 
rities themselves admit that the land of the Red River Valley, as 
well as of the Saskatchewan and Peace River country, so far as it 
is known, is more prolific than that of any.Western State. One 
writer, in a very widely-circulated periodical,* does not hesitate 
to express the opinion that “ this country produces the cereals in 
a state of perfection which has not manifested itself further south.” 
It appears, from all the data at hand, “ that the latitude and soil 
of the North-west are remarkabiy adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat.” Inaclimate warmer than is needed to bring it to 
maturity, wheat shows an imperfect development of grain, with 
a deficiency in weight. It is always more subject to drought, the 
hot sun acting both to evaporate moisture from the ground and 
to burn the plant afterwards. The superior quality of the wheat 
raised in this new country may be better understood by reference 
to the relative market values of northern and southern grains at 
Buffalo, where what is called “ No. 1 Hard Duluth” was quoted 
last season about twopence a bushel higher than “ No. | Red 
Winter,” and a penny three-farthings higher than “No. 1 Spring,” 
and from four to sevenpence higher than the inferior grades of 
wheat grown in a more southern region ; whilst the flour from the 
same superior hard wheat brought eight shillings more a barrel. 
The secret of its superiority lies in the fact that the wheat of 
the northern latitude makes a flour of greater strength. The 
northern wheat is flinty, and contains more gluten ; the southern 
is soft, and contains more starch. Jt is also stated, on unexcep- 
tionable authority, that throughout the North-west wheat may be 
planted in April, or fully as early as spring wheat is sown in the 





* Harper’s Monthly for September, 1881, ‘‘ Wheat Fields of the North-west,” 
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Uuited States. As respects the rapidity of growth, the explana- 
tion is very simple. Situated in a high latitude, there is atfurded 
to vegetation a greater number of hours of sun each day during 
the entire season. The winter cold, continuous, and with light 
falls of snow, freezes the ground to an extraordinary depth. Under 
the disintegrating power of frost, the lower soil is broken up each 
season, for the sustenance of plants, as thoroughly as if done by 
the best artificial means. Later, throughout the period of growth, 
it keeps within reach of the roots a moisture which renders 
drought impossible. The soil of the Red River Valley is an 
alluvial black loam, with an average depth of twenty inches, 
resting on a subsoil of clay. It is an established fact, that the 
average yield of wheat per acre is twenty-nine bushels, as against 
seventeen in Illinois and Wisconsin; of barley, forty, against seven- 
teen in I]linois and twenty-five in Minnesota ; of oats, fifty-seven, 
as against twenty-eight in Iowa and thirty-seven in Minnesota. 
It is the opinion of the same American authority, already quoted 
as that of an impartial observer, “ that the attention of the United 
States will, within a few years, be drawn sharply to the supply of 
grain coming from this new quarter, if the reclamation of land 
goes on with its present movement.” With the advent of better 
means of intercommunication, there is every reason to believe that 
“the development of the interior will continue at its present rate, 
and even go forward with a rapidity never witnessed before. How- 
ever uncertain may be its effects on the United States, we may 
expect that the centre of activity in wheat, never very stable, will 
soon pass to the Red River Valley, to go, later still, further to the 
northward.” 

The progress we may expect in this territory year by year may 
be illustrated, in a measure, by the fact, that last year, in the State 
of Kansas, no less than 15,000 buildings were erected by new 
settlers, some 700,000 acres of wild land reclaimed, and 350) 
school-houses built at a cost of £40,000. The population of 
Ontario increased 300 per cent. in twenty years, from 1841 to 
1861, during which the largest immigration took place into the 
province. Toronto increased 95 per cent. in the same period. 
Already there are indications that the progress of the North-west 
will be more rapid than that of Ontario, but all depends on the 
interest taken by England in itsdevelopment. Winnipeg, in 1870, 
had only a population of 30) souls, and when incorporated as a 
city, in 1873, the number did not exceed 2,300 ; whilst now, in 
seven years’ time, it has increased to probably 20,000 at least— 
showing a more remarkable increase than any city or town in the 
West—with the prospect of becoming the Chicago, the distributing 

oint of the great country around and beyond it as far as the 
ocky Mountains, 
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“ Nowhere,” said Lord Lorne, in a recent admirable address, “ will 
you find a situation whose natural advantages promise so great a future 
as that which seems reserved to Manitoba, and to Winnipeg, the heart- 
city of the Dominion. The measureless meadows which commence 
here stretch, without interruption of their good soil, westward to the 
boundary of the province. Manitoba is a green sea, over which the 
summer winds pass onward, quietly stirring the rich grasses and 
flowers; and on this vast extent of fertile land it is only as yet here 
and there that a yellow patch shows some gigantic wheat-field.” 


These “ yellow patches” promise to stretch far and wide in this 
fine wheat land. Cities in embryo are being already “located” 
at points which Nature seems to have destined for a centre of 
trade. Emerson is already a considerable town, while Rapid City 
and Battleford promise to be of importance. Mosé sanguine 
hopes are entertained that the very recent visit of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General, who has gone over a very large 
portion of the North-west, will have a beneficial effect, in show- 
ing the’ British people the favourable opinion entertained by that 
nobleman of the vast region from which Canada expects so much 
in the future. Sooner or later this country must become the 
wheat granary of the Continent, and feed millions in Europe. 
To the people of the old world the progress of these new countries 
is something astonishing. The same facts are sure to present 
themselves in every new territory opened up in the West. 
To-day there becomes to-morrow, as if by a miracle ; prophecy 
is so swiftly succeeded by fulfilment, that the two may be 
almost said to move hand in hand together. The rail- 
road creates traffic, instead of being created by it; farms are 
multiplied with a rapidity that confounds all calculation; the 
minister, the schoolmaster, the milliner, and the music-teacher, 
come in with the first crop; the newspaper is printed under a 
tree— 
“While city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 


In her foresight to open all the avenues possible to her great 
Western trade, and carry it to the ocean for distribution to the 
European market, Canada has fully kept pace with her American 
rival. Nature has endowed the Dominion with a noble artery of 
communication from the Great Lakes to the sea in the St. 
Lawrence, as remarkable for its picturesque scenery as for its 
commercial value. Of the great rivers of the American conti- 
nent none surpasses the St. Lawrence in the length of its navi- 
gation, the volume of its waters, or the fertility of the vast area 
of country of which it forms the highway of communication 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Following it, not from its remote 
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sources, but from Fond du Lac, af the head of Lake Superior, to 
the Straits of Belle Isle, the entire distance is nearly three 
thousand statute miles, In order to appreciate to the fullest extent 
the importance of this river from a commercial point of view, it is 
only necessary to consider its natural position and its relations to 
the vast area of country which extends from the Appalachian or 
Alleghany Range on the east, to the Rocky Mountains on the 
western, or Pacific side of the continent. The resources of the 
territory to which the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes are 
tributary, and form the natural communication with the ocean, 
are most varied, and have been developed of late years to an 
extent without a parallel in the history of commercial enterprise. 
At an early date in the history of Upper Canada, her public men 
were carried away by an ambition to make this river the great 
thoroughfare of the Western region to the ocean, and went into 
large expenditures for canals, which the means of so young a 
country hardly justified. After the union of 1840, the same 
wise policy was carried out, and up to the present time some ten 
millions of pounds have been expended on the St. Lawrence 
system of navigation, so that the largest class of lake vessels may 
float from the upper lakes to the head of ocean navigation, 
without once breaking bulk. The new Welland Canal, now 
drawing to completion, is justly described by American writers: 
“ A Titanic work, by which Canadians hope to divert the carrying 
trade, not only from Buffalo, but even from New York, and to 
control the exports of the mighty West for more than half the 
ear.” 
. The railway system of Canada is another illustration of the 
practical energy and prescience of the Canadian people in their 
efforts to hold their own against American competition. Of the 
fifty-nine States and kingdoms of the world which have railway 
systems, Canada already ranks as the eighth in absolute mileage, 
and the fifth in the number of miles to each inhabitant. The 
Grand Trunk Railway parallels the St. Lawrence system of navi- 
gation, and extends beyond the Montreal. headquarters as far to 
the east as Quebec and Portland. The traffic on this great 
thoroughfare is already enormous, and grain to the value of 
£300,000 is stated to be yearly transported by this route. 
The early history of this road was one of great extravagance 
and jobbery, as its original English stockholders unhappily 
know tvo well, but in these later times it keeps pace, 
under its present prudent, energetic management, with the 
general prosperity of the country, and especially of the West, 
from which it draws its main supplies. Connecting with the 
Grand Trunk at Levis, is the Intercolonial Railway, a Govern- 
ment work, which passes through New Brunswick and Nova 
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Scotia to Halifax, on the Atlantic seaboard, with branch line 
stretching to St. John, and to the Gut of Canso, whence it must 
soon have connection with the historic port of Louisbourg, the 
nearest to Europe. Along the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
stretches from Quebec to beyond Ottawa another line of railway, 
to some extent a competitor of the Grand Trunk. The Great 
Western of Canada taps important poiats of the western Ameri- 
can frontier, and assists in the development of western commerce. 
Numerous subsidiary lines run from cities and towns into fertile 
mining and agricultural districts, and help to swell the large 
traffic that now illustrates the industry and enterprise of the 
Canadian people. ‘That eminently national project, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, represents a continuous railway route of 
nearly three thousand miles from the Pacific Ocean overland to 
Montreal, and yet some six hundred miles less than the distance 
by the Union Pacific Railway to New York. On its immediate 
cunstruction depends to a very great extent the future of Canada, 
for, with the development of the North-west, a new era must open 
up for the Canadian people. By the autumn of 1883 there will 
be railway connection, at least to the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, through a country of whose surpassing fertility Lord Lorne 
has given his personal testimony in eloquent terms. Branch 
lines are contemplated in various directions, one of them to 
Hudson’s Bay, by the Nelson River route ; and it is quite within 
the possibilities of the future that the demands of North- 
western commerce will eventually open up this new route, which 
offers certainly three months’ communication with Europe. It is 
said, on good authority, that the Northern Pacific Railway, now 
that the United States are entered on a new era of commercial 
enterprise, will be vigorously carried to completion by 1883 ; and 
as the Canadian Pacific will have connection with it by its branch 
lines, the North-west will not want facilities for trade in future. 
The powerful syndicate which now controls the Canadian Pacific 
are offering large inducements to actual settlers in the easy terms 
at which they are selling the valuable tracts of Jand which they 
owe to the liberality of the Canadian Government ; and it now 
looks as if the efforts which the Company and the Canadian 
authorities are making in the direction of North-west develop- 
ment will meet during the coming years with a response 
from the British people which will assure the future of that 
region. But the fact which we now wish to impress particularly 
on the British public is the comprehensiveness and foresight of 
the Canadian policy for the development of their new territory, 
and for keeping within natural lines the right to handle its 
valuable products. At present there are over eight thousand 
miles of railway constructed throughout the Dominion, and in 
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1881, the last year of which the official statistics have heen fur- 
nished, there was an increase of £90 16s. a mile over 1880 in the 
earnings of the railways in operation, and the net profits 
amounted to over £1,400,000. And it is certain there will 
be a corresponding increase during the present year, which has 
been distinguished for activity in all branches of commerce. 
The liberality of the Canadian people in matters affecting their 
commerce may be illustrated by the fact that they have contri- 
buted up to the present time over two hundred millions of dollars, 
or forty millions of pounds sterling, to the canal and railway 
system of the Dominion, in the shape of Dominion, Provincial, 
or Municipal aid. These facts are, perhaps, an all-sufficient 
answer to those English writers who, from time to time, are 
accusing Canada of extravagance, and pointing to her Federal 
and Provincial debts as so many reasons why English capitalists 
should lend no assistance to her schemes of development. The 
large sums that Canada has been for years, or is now, expending, 
have been directed towards strengthening Imperial interests on 
this continent ; notably the Intercolunial and Pacific Railways, 
which are certaiuly Imperial in their conception, and to which 
the British Government has given no substantia! aid, except on 
one occasion—viz., when it gave it an Imperial guarantee. 
Another fact may most properly be noticed in this connectiun. 
The development of the North-west must give a very valuable 
impulse to the capital and enterprise in the older provinces, which 
have already built up so splendid a commercial marine. British 
and Canadian ships must carry the bulk of the Western trade of 
the future. It is a notorious fact that American trade continues 
to a large extent to be carried in foreign bottoms. The New 
York World, on the day after President Garfield’s funeral, 
observed :—* On Tuesday last flags of mourning floated at half- 
mast from 57 ocean steamships, 53 ships, 246 barques, +9 brigs, 
and 189 schooners, riding in the port of New York, and making 
a total of 594 vessels. Of the ocean steamships every one, and 
of the other vessels two-thirds, displayed the flags of foreign 
powers.” Whilst the American marine is at so low an ebb, the 
Canadians still build and employ a large fleet. In 1881 the 
United States, with a population of fifty millions of people, had 
a commercial marine of only four millions of tons, of which one 
million was employed on Northern lakes aud Western rivers. 
In 1880-81, the registered marine of Canada, with about one- 
twelfth of the population of her neighbour, amounted to one 
million three hundred thousand tons. The Canadians, there- 
fore, naturally expect that, with the extension of commerce in 
the North-west, their marine will be built up to dimensions 
which may enable her eventually to rank above the United: 
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States, and next to Great Britain on the list of maritime 
powers. 

If we direct our attention to the social condition of the 
Dominion, we shall find that the older provinces offer many 
advantages to those who wish to make a home therein. It is 
hardly necessary to state that the pioneers in the North-west 
must expect to encounter privations and difficulties in the first 
years of their residence. But these new communities of the West 
make very rapid progress when railways once make their appear- 
ance ; and it is safe to say that a decade hence Manitoba, and the 
new provinces to be formed in the North-west, will not be much 
behind the older provinces as respects their social condition. A 
very few years work a striking metamorphosis in the life. of the 
industrious pioneer. The writer recollects his first visit, just 
twenty years ago, toa young settlement in a Western county. 
In a rude log cabin, in the midst of a small pine clearing, a 
young English couple were endeavouring to make a home, some 
twenty miles from the nearest village. Some patches of wheat 
and potatoes were struggling among the stumps, and a cow and 
horse represented the stock. The young man and his wife were 
courageous Devon folks, rather better educated than the generality 
of English peasants, and year by year the’sun ripened wider 
patches, and broad fields without a stump illustrated the energy 
and industry of the pioneer, whilst communications improved, 
and a village with schools and churches grew up three miles 
distant, at the side of a little stream which turned several mills. 
Last autumn the writer visited the same place, but the log cabin 
had give place to a snug brick cottage, behind which large frame 
barns showed the farmer’s wealth in grain and stock. The house 
itself had many comforts, and even luxuries, which people in the 
same condition of life in England could hardly have looked for. 
A piano, pictures, carpets, and walnut furniture were seen in the 
sitting-room, whilst in the kitchen and store-room were many 
evidences of good cheer. Three sturdy lads and two buxom 
girls, educated at the village school, represented the new genera- 
tion of Canadians, brought up in substantial comfort, and knowing 
nothing of the poverty and privations of their English parents. 
The writer drove to the village on a market day, and counted 
no less than twenty-seven comfortable “ buggies,” and numerous 
waggons, belonging to the farmers who settled in the forest a 
quarter of a century or less before, and had now come to sell 
their surplus produce to the dealers. So must it be in the settle- 
ments of the North-west during the coming years. 

Canada is undoubtedly the home for people of small means, 
who tind it difficult to make both ends meet in the old world. 
A man with an income from £100 to £200 a year may buy a 
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small farm or patch in the vicinity of a town or city, and enjoy 
an amount of comfort and independence which would not be 
possible in the crowded, more expensive world of European 
competition. Four hundred pounds in Canada will give more 
comfort than three times that sum in England. The Canadian 
people live as well as their American neighbours. All the 
necessaries of life are cheap and abundant. The land produces 
those fruits which are not within the reach of the poorer classes 
in Great Britain. Apples and plums grow in great profusion in 
all the provinces, while peaches and grapes ripen perfectly in 
Ontario. Grapes are yearly becoming a large crop, entering into 
the consumption of all classes, and are made into wines which 
compare favourably with the cheaper light wines of France and 
Germany. If we look at the Imports of Canada, we obtain 
some idea of the mode of life, so far as it is illustrated by 
purchases from foreign countries. Canadians pay annually to 
England no less than £1,600,000 for woollen goods, and 
£2,000,000 for cotton manufactures; but such articles are 
necessaries, and we must therefore look further down the list 
for evidences of expensive tastes. Between £400,000 and 
£600,000 are paid for silks; £200,000 for hats, caps, and 
bonnets; £100,000 for furs; £100,000 for jewelry and gold 
and silver manufactures; and over £200,000 for tobacco and 
cigars. Their houses require English oilcloths and carpets to 
the value of £150,000, of which the greater amount was paid 
for Brussels and tapestry. Watches and clocks are bought to 
the value of £50,000; musical instruments to the value of 
£60,000. The large consumption of tea, coffee, and sugar in 
Canada can be seen from the fact that the people pay between 
£1,400,000 and £1,600,000 a year for these articles. They 
pay other countries nearly £200,000 for the paper used in 
journalism, books, counting-houses, and house decoration. Car- 
riages are bought to the value of £30,000; and so we might 
go on extending the list of foreign purchases, which show 
how substantially, and even luxuriously, Canadians live. These 
figures increase every year as the purchasing power of the 
country improves. The imports for 1880-1 reached about 
£21,000,000, or four millions in excess of the previous year, 
and there is every prospect that there will be a considerable 
increase over those figures for the fiscal year ending on the 
30th of June, 1882. Nor must it be forgotten that Canada 
herself is now a manufacturing country, and her people are 
buying largely every year, as well as exporting, fine pianos, 
carriages, boots and shoes, paper, tweeds, and sugars, besides 
other articles manufactured cheaply and well in their own country. 
The ability of the people to buy such articles can be estimated 
[Vol. CXVIII. No. CCXXXIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LXII. No.1. B 
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from the fact that the people annually deposit in chartered 
banks, Government, and other savings banks, and building 
societies, over £20,000,000, and that the annual exports of the 
whole country are keeping pace with the imports, thanks to 
superabundant harvests, and a steady foreign demand for the 
products of the land and sea. 

The Canadians have always had a hard fight with the forest 
and sea, but now that their early struggles are over, and they 
have won comfortable, even luxurious homes for themselves and 
children, they have commenced to give those evidences of culture 
which come with an older and more prosperous condition of 
society. Long ago, did they lay broad and deep the foundations 
of culture, by establishing and developing a system of education 
for poor and rich alike, which can bear comparison with that of 
Prussia or the New England States, and in some respects a 
superiority to either. Forty years ago, hardly one in fifteen of 
the children of Canada attended any school ; now the proportion 
is one in four. The universities, colleges and high schools of 
the Dominion, number some five hundred, aud the public or 
common schools fourteen thousand, attended by over a million of: 
pupils, and supported by an annual contribution from State 
and people of over £1,400,000. The province of Ontario— 
in education, as in other respects, the premier province—con- 
tributes annually between £600,000 and £800,000 for all 
school purposes, or one hundred per cent. more than in 1867-8 ; 
and it is only necessary to visit her five thousand or more 
commodious and handsome buildings, well fitted with modern 
desks and apparatus, to see how generously and usefully the 
money is applied. From 1855 to the present time there has been 
some £140,000 expended for maps, apparatus and prize books, 
exclusive of the Public Free Libraries, which now possess some 
three hundred thousand volumes, which have cost the country at 
least £36,000. The grand total of library and prize books dis- 
tributed to the counties of the province during a quarter of a 
century has been nearly a million and a half of volumes—so many 
auxiliaries to the intellectual culture of classes of the people, 
whose means of obtaining instructive literature have necessarily 
been limited ; and it is safe to assert that the parent State in this 
respect is very far behind her young colonial dependency. The 
people import annually £200,000 worth of books and periodicals, 
which, taken in connection with the thirty millions of newspapers 
and periodicals that pass annually through Canadian post offices, 
proves how eagerly Canadians of all classes seek for literary and 
general information. But Canada does not depend exclusively 
on the outside world for literary food, or news intelligence, for 
her four or five hundred daily and weekly papers—now deservedly _, 
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standing high for enterprise and tone, supply every section of the 
Dominion with a large amount of reading matter. Even the 
North-west, which had only one paper ten years ago, has now 
sixteen at least, of which three are dailies. Canadian writers 
are increasing in number and ability, and year by year histories 
are produced of no mean order ; and it is an interesting fact 
that the majority of these works deal with different epochs of the 
past of Canada, illustrating the national or Canadian spirit that 
is growing among all classes of the people. The churches and 
public buildings compare favourably with the handsomest edifices 
in the “ Empire State” of New York, and the interior of Canadian 
homes illustrates the general refinement and taste of the people. 
Twelve years ago, theatrical performances had to be held in 
buildings of a most inferior character—mere wooden “ shanties” 
in some cases—but now all the cities and large towns possess 
one or more opera-houses, handsome in appearance, and well 
adapted in every way to their object. Another illustration of the 
spirit of culture that is abroad in Canada, hitherto considered 
so prosaic and utilitarian a country, “so dreadfully new,” is the 
establishment of art schools in the large centres, and of a Canadian 
Academy—the result of the laudable desire of the Marquis of 
Lorne and the Princess Louise to stimulate a taste for art among 
the people; and it is a very significant fact that there are already 
several cases of young men who have embraced art as a profession, 
and have proceeded within a few months to the great schools of 
Europe to obtain that thorough artistic training which can alone 
be found among the master-pieces of modern and ancient painting 
and sculpture. It isa significant fact, which should be mentioned 
in this connection, that the value of the paintings and engravings 
of a good class annually brought into the country now amounts 
to over £100,000, all of which are imported free, with the 
view of affording as much encouragement as possible to so de- 
sirable an agency of culture. The foregoing facts are but a 
few among the evidences that can now be seen in Canada to prove 
the progress of art, literature and science ina country the greater 
portion of which, a half-century ago, was a solitude of river and 
forest, with a population of less than a million. It is probably 
yet difficult to disabuse the minds of certain classes of English 
people of the old idea that Canadians are, for the most part, rough 
and uncultured. Thanks to the English illustrated papers, the 
average native is generally represented as a white man in a 
blanket coat, with sash and capote, travelling on snow shoes ; and 
we may consider it fortunate that he has risen so far in the scale 
of civilization as not to be pictured in complete Indian costume 
of paint and feathers. The social pleasures of the people are 
still believed in certain quarters to be made up in a great our 
B 
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of tabogganing, skating, shooting rapids, salmon fishing, or camp- 
ing in the vicinity of interesting groups of Indians, It is true 
these are Canadian amusements—very novel and interesting to 
English tourists ; but it does not follow that they sum up the 
social enjoyments of the better classes. Those writers and 
artists who describe exceptional phases of Canadian life might 
just as well make us believe that “the professional beauty” 
typifies the lives of the mothers and daughters of England, or that 
all the culture of London is “utterly utter” and “quite too too.” 
If there are any who wish to study the social characteristics of 
the Canadians, let them do something more than rush through 
the Dominion, and live only in hotels; let them remain some 
months, and visit the homes of the people, in town and country, 
and learn that knowledge and taste are not necessarily confined 
to the parent State, bu may actually flourish in a mere de- 
pendency, which was only a poor, struggling French colony 
when Addison was writing his essays in the Spectator, and 
Handel was producing those noble oratorios, as remarkable 
for their musical expression as for the sublimity of their 
conception. 

The political institutions of Canada, whose material and 
social condition has so far engaged our attention, seem admirably 
adapted to stimulate national energy, and give the largest 
amount of liberty compatible with order and good government. 
Previous to 1840, the provinces were agitated by political troubles, 
which found at last a happy solution in the extension of popular 
rights and the concession of responsible government. The 
provinces were thenceforth governed under a system, “the 
image and transcript of the British Constitution,” so far as it 
could be made to apply to a colonial dependency. According 
as the sphere of political action was enlarged in the provinces 
there was a corresponding increase of prosperity among all 
classes. English statesmen learned by experience that a people 
in a dependency could only be retained in the Empire by con- 
ceding to them the powers of self-government in the fullest 
sense of the term, and only exercising control over matters of 
Imperial import through a Governor-General, acting on behalf 
of, and responsible to, the Crown. The confidence felt in the 
ability of the British American people to assume still higher 
responsibilities as a self-guverning community, was forcibly 
illustrated by the readiness with which the Confederation of 
1867 was agreed to by the Imperial Government. The result 
has proved the practical wisdom of the promoters of that 
national scheme. The different provinces have been har- 
moniously united under a Federal system, which has developed 
the internal resources of the provinces, and at the same time 
given them a status of importance and responsibility in the 
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Empire which would have been impossible as long as they 
remained isolated from one another. In maturing this system 
the Canadian people have had before them the practical expe- 
rience of two great nations, England and the United States, 
from both of whom they have necessarily and wisely borrowed 
certain political institutions. The federal system of Canada 
is modelled to a large extent on that of the United States, 
which a century has already proved to be in many respects 
most admirably adjusted to the circumstances of a number of 
free communities, having certain distinct rights and interests 
which they wish to keep intact, whilst united at the same time 
under a general Government. But in one, and that a most 
important respect, the Canadian system appears to have a 
greater element of strength than its American prototype, and 
that is, in the distribution of the relative powers of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. In the American system, each 
State is sovereign, and reserves to itself all powers not expressly 
conceded under the Constitution to the Federal Government, 
and hence has arisen that doctrine of State Sovereignty, which 
obtained such prominence previous to the Civil War, and is yet 
a fundamental principle, never practically yielded by a single 
State in the Union. In the Canadian system the very reverse 
principle obtains: the exclusive legislative power of the local 
legislatures is limited to the subjects specifically assigned to 
them by the Act of Union; all other powers of legislation for 
“the welfare and good government of the Dominion,” including 
those which are specially assigned to the Dominion Parliament, 
are expressly and exclusively conferred upon the Parliament of 
Canada. In fact, “the authority of the Federal power over the 
matters left, under its control, is exclusive, full and absolute ; 
whilst even as regards at least some of the matters left to the 
Provincial Legislatures, their authority cannot be construed as 
being similarly full and exclusive, when, by such construction, 
the Federal power over matters especially left under its control 
would be lessened, restrained or impaired.”* In all matters of 
constitutional controversy as to the respective powers of the 
Parliament and legislatures, the decision of the highest courts 
has been emphatically to secure to the Dominion Parliament 
the exclusive control and determination of all questions of 
uational significance, and to restrain the local legislatures 
within the limits of their clearly defided statutory powers. 
Consequently, the Provincial Governments are not so many 
State sovereignties, asserting rights which, sooner or later, might 
threaten the peace and stability of the general Government, 





* Judgment of Supreme Cuurt of Canada, October 28, 1879. 
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on whose strength must depend the future greatness of the 
Dominion, but are in reality so many bodies, entrusted with 
certain defined minor powers of a provincial or municipal 
character. And while the Constitution has been thus wisely 
framed so as to give strength to the central authority, it at the 
same time gives to each province that perfect freedom of action 
necessary to develop its internal resources. Education, provin- 
cial works, public lands and mines, and all municipal matters, 
are under provincial control ; and it is only necessary to follow 
the history of provincial legislation for the past fourteen years 
to see how much valuable progress has been made in all such 
matters. Under no other system than one that gives a Provincial 
Government full jurisdiction over property and civil rights, and 
affords complete protection to its peculiar institutions, would it be 
possible to satisfy the French Canadian section of the Canadian 
people. As it is now, all elements of discontent have vanished 
under the operation of the Act of Union, and there is no 
more loyal or earnest member of the Confederation than the 
province of Quehec, which was once distrusted by English 
statesmen. 

But it is not only in the distribution of powers that the 
Canadian system has undoubtedly a greater element of strength 
than the constitution of the United States. If Canada was 
obliged to imitate the Federal Union of her neighbours in some 
essential respects, yet the foundations of her Government rest on 
the broad, stable principles of the unwritten constitution of the 
parent State. The Queen is expressly stated in our Constitu- 
tional Act to be a component part of Parliament; and in her is 
vested the executive government and authority over Canada. 
This authority is exercised by a Governor-General, appointed 
and only removable by the Crown. The Sovereign is conse- 
quently always represented—never dies or disappears with party 
changes ; and it is in the permanence and stability of the Execu- 
tive that Canada, like other dependencies of the Empire, has a 
guarantee of peaceful and well-ordered government that seems 
hardly possible under an elective system which at short intervals 
gives full rein to the passions of party. This Governor-General 
is not an irresponsible head of the Exeeutive during his term of 
office, but acts invariably under the advice of Ministers, in 
accordance with the wise British principle which withdraws the 
Sovereign from the atena of parliamentary and party debate, 
and makes some Minister responsible for every act of the Execu- 
tive. The perils that surround the Executive in the American 
Republic have been sadly illustrated only a short while since. 
All England and Canada lately mourned the death of President 
Garfield : 
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“ A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling.” 


It is admitted that he fell a victim to that fatal system which 
makes the President responsible for every appointment to office. 
“A million of needy or ambitious men,” said an American 
thinker at the time, “besiege the President for the hundred 
thousand places in his gift. Murder for ever lurks in the con- 
centration and distribution of patronage.” All quarrels over the 
distribution of these offices, all difficulties among the political 
party which elect the President, reflect more or less on the head 
of the nation, who must bear the full weight of the dangerous 
burthen. But a Governor-General in Canada cannot. be brought 
into any controversy that may arise over a question of patronage ; 
for he stands above and aloof from all party strife, the repre- 
sentative of a Sovereign who “can do no wrong.” 

This question of patronage must always be fraught with diffi- 
culty in a country enjoying popuiar institutions. The atrocious 
doctrine that “to the victors belong the spoils” has its influence 
with the democracy, and it is the misfortune of the American 
people that the politicians have infected the whole body politic 
with this plague spot. Canada has so far escaped the infection, 
and though now and then after a fierce political contest some 
irresponsible journals of the lower type clamour for changes, yet 
the sound sense of the country at largé has kept the Civil Ser- 
vice comparatively free from political taint. It is true, the 
strong pressure of party is continually overcrowding departments ; 
but, taking it as a whole, the leading public servants of Canada, 
the men who keep the machinery of Government in operation, 
whatever party may be in power, are a body of men whose 
ability and character are the best evidences of the strength of a 
system of Government, one of whose essential principles is a 
permanent public service. It is an encouraging and creditable 
fact that cases of peculation or dishonesty among Canadian 
officials are rare and comparatively insignificant, though the 
opportunities for abstracting large sums of money are necessarily 
large in a country with numerous Government savings banks, 
post-offices, and custom-houses in every section. No Star 
Route frauds have ever disgraced the political annals of Canada, 
and her public men have invariably preserved that reputation 
for integrity which is a distinguishing trait of English statesmen, 
It is true now and then, at times of violent party strife, irre- 
sponsible public writers make rash charges against their oppo- 
nents, but, so far, such accusations have in every case been proved 
mere exhibitions of indiscreet party malice, and the only unfor- 
tunate result has been to lower the tone of political discussion, 
and weaken the influence of the press. 
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With a Federal’ system, which combines at once central 
strength and local freedom of action, with a permanent Execu- 
tive independent of popular caprice and passion ; with a Civil 
Service resting on the firm basis of freedom from politics and 
security of tenure, the Dominion of Canada possesses elements 
of stability which should give confidence to all those who make 
their homes within her limits. Nor is it among the least advan- 
tages of Canada that her people always show a respect for law 
and order which can well bear comparison with the condition of 
things even in the older States of the American Union. From 
time to time we read of bodies of American citizens attacking 
jails, and forcibly hanging criminals, because “Justice and the 
Courts are a farce ;” and the most recent cases occurred in a 
village of Michigan, and at Bloomington, a rich and important 
city of Illinois, “confessedly one of the greatest and most 
enlightened of American commonwealths.”* The vicious and 
dangerous system of an elective judiciary has never had its 
advocates in Canada. The judges are happily independent of 
all political influences, and can only be removed on the Addresses 
of the Senate and the House of Commons; and consequently 
there is very general confidence in the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Bench. In fact, since the British system 
has prevailed in Canada, there has been no instance of 
the Crown having been obliged to displace a judge 
for corruption and improper conduct in connection with 
the administration of justice. It is also a gratifying fact 
that all over Canada there is a strong moral sense, which preserves 
the purity of domestic life, and assists in strengthening the 
marriage tie. A short time since a New York clergyman called 
attention from the pulpit to the melancholy fact that no less than 
two thousand four hundred divorces had taken place within 
twelve months in six of the older States of the Union. In the 
Dominion marriage and divorce are among the matters assigned 
exclusively to the Federal Parliament—so careful have the 
founders of the Confederation been to give full importance to those 
questions which lie at the basis of all society. Since 1867 the 
Dominion Parliament have only been called upon to pass some 
six divorce bills for persons living in the two large provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec.t Nor is it only in the older provinces that 
we may look for such illustrations of social happiness. No 
monstrous plague like Mormonism can ever be permitted to take 
such root in the Canadian North-west as in the territory of 





* New York World, September 29, 1881. 
t Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have special Courts of Divorce, as before 
the Confederation ; but only a very few suits have taken place for many years. 
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Utah, where the whole power of the Federal Government seems 
unable to drag it out. Step by step the institutions of the older 
provinces follow population into the Western plains of Canada. 
Education, a Judiciary, Municipal Institutions, the Common and 
Statutory Law, are the natural sequence of settlement in the new 
territory. So far all the large powers possessed by the Federal 
Government in connection with that vast territory have been 
wisely administered, and all those who go into that country may 
depend on the ability of the Government to give every security 
to the life and property of the pioneer. The principles of justice 
and honesty which have always been observed in the relations of 
Canada with the aboriginal tribes—-principles in such remarkable 
contrast with the chicanery and corruption of American Indian 
agents—give a guarantee of safety to the settler that he cannot 
find in the new States and territories of the greater Union. In 
short, every man, the moment he puts his foot on the North- 
west prairie has the assurance that he can rely on the protection 
of British laws and institutions, so modified, as to be adapted to 
the circumstances of a new land. 

A few words in conclusion as to the future of a country whose 
progress not only illustrates the energy but the social elevation 
of the people. The Confederation is only in its infancy, and yet 
it is proving its capacity for national expansion. The Dominion 
Government has now, under its Imperial Charter, assumed many 
of the responsibilities of a nation. It exercises a powerful control 
over each province, inasmuch as it now possesses the power, 
formerly devolving upon the Imperial authorities alone, of dis- 
allowing Acts of the loca] legislatures, as well as of appointing 
and removing the Lieutenant-Governors, through the Governor- 
General in Council. The Central Government rules a territory, 
whose fertile area is at least equal in extent to three States as 
large as France, and new provinces can be established therein by 
Acts of the Canadian Parliament, which in this respect also dis- 
charges Imperial functions. Yet only forty years ago the 
provinces of British North America were poor, struggling com- 
munities of people, without a common purpose, without any 
position of importance in the Empire. Responsible government 
was conceded to them with considerable reluctance, through fears 
that it might clash at times with Imperial interests, and that it 
might not always be worked out with statesmanlike discretion. 
The large powers and responsibilities now entrusted to the 
Dominion sufficiently testify to the opinion entertained by 
England as to the ability and sagacity of the public men and 
the people of her most important dependency. So far the 
Canadians have, through good and evil report, been staunch 
supporters of Imperial connection, though their faith may have 
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sustained more than one hard trial when they have seen evidences 
of indifference to Canadian interests and a lack of sympathy with 
Canadian progress. No doubt the closing years of this century 
will form an epoch in the career of the Dominion. Now at last 
is her golden opportunity. For a century past the United States 
have been able to attract millions of souls, while Canada has 
been comparatively overlooked, through the belief that has too 
generally prevailed that she had far inferior material advantages 
to offer to intending settlers. Every year, however, is furnishing 
more convincing evidence that she possesses at last in the North- 
west a fertile area far more valuable and larger than any now 
owned by the United States, who have already exhausted the 
more considerable portion of their most available agricultural 
territory in the West. If population flows into the new country 
of Canada with any degree of rapidity during the next twenty 
years—and the present indications are very encouraging—the 
position of Canada in the commencement of the new century 
will be one that many nations may well envy. It will be an 
unfortunate day for the Empire if the coolness or apathy of 
Englishmen should at this critical juncture cramp the energies 
or damp the aspirations of Canadians. They believe that the 
story which the Immigration Returns of this continent have told 
for so many years back will be henceforth one more flattering 
to the Empire, and that the increasing interest taken in Canada 
will soon bear rich fruit in the development of her territorial 
resources. Imperial connection is still the motive power in 
Canadian legislation ; and though changes may be demanded in 
years to come more commensurate with that higher position 
Canada must occupy in a not very distant future, yet there is 
every reason to believe that those changes can be made so as to 
give greater strength to the Empire, and at the same time 
open up a wider field to the ambition of the Canadian people. 
Perhaps the time may come when the Imperial State will find 
in the Federal system of the Canadian provinces a constitutional 
solution which will settle many national difficulties, and give that 
unity to the Empire which it now certainly has not. Such a 
solution may be only the dream of enthusiasts; and yet there 
are not a few men already, both in the parent State and its 
dependencies, whose aspirations take so patriotic a direction. 
If so magnificent a scheme could once be realized, then the 
memorable words of Edmund Burke would at last have their full 
significance :— 


“ The Parliament of Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive 
Empire in two capacities: one is the local legislature of this island, 
providing for all things at home immediately, and by no other instru- 
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ment than the Executive power; the other, and I think her nobler 
capacity, is what I call her Jmperial character, in which, as from the 
throne of Heaven, she superintends all the inferior legislatures, and 
guides and controls them all, without annihilating any.” 


But it is in the “living present” that Canada has now the 
deepest interest. Her future mainly rests on the readiness 
with which the people of the parent State respond to her appeal 
in this crisis of her history. It will indeed be disheartening to 
her if her fidelity to British connection should only be rewarded 
by the spectacle of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, Irish- 
men and Scotchmen yearly giving the preference to a country 
whose increasing greatness is being continually contrasted with 
Canadian weakness by the advocates of the Continental idea. 
But it is a mere delusion to imagine that Canada must, sooner 
or later, be absorbed in the United States. The conservatism 
of the governing classes, especially of the French Canadian 
element ; the historic traditions and associations of the people ; 
their natural aspirations in view of all they have achieved in 
the face of a powerful competitor, all tend to create a line of 
division between the two countries which must widen year by 
year, according as the prosperity of the Dominion becomes more 
assured, and public confidence is strengthened by success. 
Imperial interests emphatically demand that every encourage- 
ment and sympathy be given to this people. All those con- 
siderations of natural affection which keep a family together 
should tend to strengthen the position of Canada within the 
Empire. The people of the parent State may now see in 
imagination two sisters standing on the shores of the Western 
Continent. One of them, in the meridian of her beauty, in 
the possession of great wealth, has millions of people from all 
lands to pay: her tribute. Long ago, she left the shelter of the 
“old home,” and for years parent and child looked coldly on 
each other; but’ now, happily for both, old grievances and 
animosities are forgotten, and the daughter at last revives 
and cherishes old memories and associations of the land from 
which her ancestors came. But withal, she is sometimes way- 
ward, too ready to yield to the popular passion and prejudice of 
the hour ; and though the parent may be proud of her beauty 
and her success, yet he may not, in justice to those nearest to 
him, forget that it is to her sister close by that he owes the 
warmest affection and sympathy. This sister, of modest mien, 
points to her own home as one which, if less known to the 
world than that of her rival sister, offers nevertheless true 
content and happiness. With a serenity and constancy inherited 
from her northern lineage, she turns a confident, fearless look 
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across the ocean to the country of her allegiance, to which she 
has always been true. For: her American sister, who has won 
the world’s admiration, Canada has only the kindliest feeling ; 
but it is only natural that she should think that it is to herself 
that England owes the most. Not as a needy suppliant, but as a 
daughter, attached to the old home, yet prouder of the one she 
has made, she stands on the shores of the Dominion ready to 
welcome all who come to share that Canadian domain which 
illustrates the patient industry and indomitable courage of the 
years that have passed. 


ee EG 


Art. II].—Camitite DesMov.ins. 


1. Guvres de Camille Desmoulins, recueillies et publiées 
apres les textes originaux, augmentées de fragments 
inédits, et précédées d'une étude biogruph. et littéraire. 
Par JULES CLARETIE. 2 tom. Paris. 1874. 

2. Camille Desmoulins et sa Femme. Par JULES CLARETIE. 
Paris. 


8. Le Vieux Cordelier de Camille Desmoulins, avec apergus 
historiques et littéraives, &c. Paris: Baudouin Fréres. 
1825. 

4. Camille Desmoulins et Roch Marcandier ; la Presse pen- 
dant la Révolution. 2tom. Paris. 13852. 


* nage poor Camille, say of thee what they may, it were 

but falsehood to pretend one did not almost love thee, 
thou headlong lightly-sparkling man.” The lingering sympathy 
thus characteristically expressed by Carlyle for him who was 
pre-eminently the journalist of the French Revolution, as David 
was its painter, and André Chénier its poet, is doubtless shared 
by his readers, What period richer in dramatic lives than the 
close of the eighteenth century ? and of these lives whose more 
stirring in its course, more pathetic in its close, than that of 
Camille Desmoulins? His first appearance as a public man on 
the famous Sunday which preceded the taking of the Bastille ; 
his address in the Palais Royal, borrowing an eloquence from his 
theme and his audience which Nature had denied him; then 
the brief, headlong career of this strange half-earthenware, half- 
iron vessel down the revolutionary torrent, ending with his too 
late discovery that terror, not clemency, was to be “ the order of 
the day,” and that Robespierre, his former idol, was but a man 
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cased in the triple brass of soulless pedantry; his gradual 
revulsion from the principles and practice of his allies ; his 
assumption of the réle of “ Vieux Cordelier” in place of his old 
office of “ Procureur de la Lanterne ;” his quarrel with St. Just, 
his trial and condemnation ; those last terrible hours of life in 
the Luxembourg prison, when personal ties were found to be as 
brittle as political formulas were ngid, and only Lucile was true 
to the end; last of all, his execution on that sunshiny spring 
morning when the lilacs were in full bloom close to the guillo- 
tine, and all Nature, except human nature, spake of life and 
hope ;—are not all these things told in the books of the chronicles 
of the French Revolution? But it is not so much the strictly 
historical side of Camille’s life on which we would dwell now, as 
his character and literary genius, so far as they are reflected in 
his writings and personal relations to his contemporaries: we 
wish to present the man in his robe de chambre, and at his 
writing-desk. 

We first get a distinct picture of him as a boy at the school 
of St. Louis le Grand, with Robespierre, and others whose names 
were hereafter to be “ tolerably well known in the Revolution,” 
for his fellow-pupils. It was hete that he imbibed that taste for 
classicalism which was afterwards so prominent in all his literary 
work ; it was here that his passion for verse found its earliest, 
and (fortunately, we may say) almost its only outlet, though in 
his last letter to his wife, from the prison of La Force, he wrote— 
with a misappreciation of his power, very pathetic and pardon- 
able under the circumstances—that he was “born but to make 
verses,” 

He seems to have had a sincere and grateful regard for his 
instructor, the Abbé Berardier, of which he afterwards gave 
practical proof in a dangerous attempt to rescue him from the 
confinement to which his non-democratic proclivities had brought 
him. On leaving the college he addressed him in some lines 
(cited in “ L’Année Littéraire” of 1784), which are not without 
a touching interest when read in the light of subsequent events. 
In this youthful production, he says of his school and school- 
fellows :— 


“La du patricien la hauteur est bannie, 
Et la seule noblesse est celle du génie. 
Tous cultivent les dons qu’en eux le ciel a mis; 
En comptant leurs rivaux, ils comptent leurs amis; 
Leurs talens nous sont chers, leurs succés sont les nétres, 
Et le laurier d’un seul couronne tous les autres.” 


One can hardly fancy Robespierre even as a boy existing in a 
little republic conducted on such self-denying principles as these. 
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Camille announces further on his intention of embracing the 
profession of an advocate, in which he hopes 


‘ “ faire entendre une voix 
Faible, mais qui, du moins, ne sera point vendue.” 


He little knew then how distasteful the career of the bar would 
prove tohim. Some years afterwards we find him escaping 
every Sunday with delight from his uncongenial week’s labours 
to the gardens of the Luxembourg, there to find the charming 
Lucile Duplessis, together with her sympathetic mother, and 
occasionally, perliaps, her very unsympathetic father, and building 
up bright projects for the future under the very trees which were 
hereafter to form his only outlook from the window of his prison 
chamber. As time went on—the two were companions from a 
very early age—we can imagine Lucile feeling that Camille’s 
thoughts were not always or absolutely of her. No wonder; 
another and a more exacting mistress had claimed a large share 
of his attentions: his other love now was, it is needless to say, 
Democracy. We can readily conceive, then, how the profession 
of the “avocat” repelled him more and more, in proportion to 
the growing fascination of politics and journalism; and how 
Lucile would come to have reasonable cause both for regret and 
gratification in no longer possessing an undivided dominion over 
his heart. 

The little group which used to meet in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg is drawn for us by the different writers of the lives 
of its members, and in Camille’s own letters: Lucile Duplessis, 
timid, enthusiastic, and melancholy by turns, always fresh and 
impulsive ; Madame Duplessis, comforting and encouraging the 
two young people whom she had placed under her special pro- 
tection, and peculiarly able to enter into the feelings of both; 
old M. Duplessis, a man of means, and an inveterate aristocrat 
at heart, with his prudential saws and dry maxims so chilling to 
the fitful fevers of youth ; and, lastly, Camille himself, joined 
perhaps from time to time by his own patiently-toiling, rigid, 
but not unkindly father (the man who “hailed the one voice,” 
which prevented his election as lieutenant of the bailliage of 
Guise from being unanimous, “as a sign of freedom”), though 
the occasions must have been rare on which he was able to tear 
himself away from the home and legal studies which were almost 
a part of himself. It was in this house, presided over by this 
honourable homme de loi, that Camille’s sisters and brothers 
and mother sacrificed many a domestic comfort to give oppor- 
tunities to their favourite in his career., 

We can figure to ourselves Madame Duplessis singing Camille’s 
praises in the deaf and reluctant ear of her husband, who would 
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doubtless reply with tart criticisms on the young man’s Bohemian 
appearance, with a flood of unanswerable details as to his want 
of funds, or with caustic sneers at the expense of this wild-eyed 
journalist who was ready to overturn everything but himself; 
pointing his observations, perhaps, with encomiums on other 
admirers of Lucile—smart military men, not lacking material 
wealth, such as Generals Dillon and Fréron ; not that these did 
not subsequently out-Camille Camille (the latter of them at 
least); but M. Duplessis, a genuine type of the conservative 
spirit accustomed to wait on events without pretending to super- 
human gifts of prophecy, could not be expected to tell as much 
from their respectable exteriors and creditable antecedents. 
Now, Camille’s outward habit and manner were not respectable 
according to the notions of a M. Duplessis. In the words of 
Sainte-Beuve, a contemporary (the father of the eminent critic), 
written on the outside of a number of the “ Vieux Cordelier,”* 
—“ Desmoulins avait un extérieur désagréable, la prononciation 
pénible, l’organe dur; nul talent oratoire; mais il écrivait avec 
facilité et était doué d’une gaieté originale qui le rendait trés- 
propre & manier l’arme de la plaisanterie.” No “rhetorical 
aptitude,” so necessary to win the heart of a Frenchman; no 
funds, so desirable in the eyes of a moderately well-to-do bour- 
geois-parent, “ with 20,000 livres in the funds,” who had already 
refused more than one wealthy suitor; not much courtly suavity 
even, or deferential manner, to atone for his other deticiencies 
in the mind of an old-fashioned royalist! It was only in the 
nature of things that M. Duplessis could not at first, nor indeed 
for a very long time, look with favour on Camille’s suit to his 
daughter. What new sort of being Camille might become at 
his writing-desk, what hidden forces he might there display, or 
what unknown wells of humour disclose—what changes he 
might “suffer into something rare and strange’”—all this the 
old man could not even conjecture, and indeed took little pains 
about it. Perhaps, if he had fully appreciated the hopes: that 
his future son-in-law was nursing in solitude, and the uncompro- 
mising republics that he was constructing on paper, the old 
political Adam in him would have been still more outraged ; and 
he might have approved the harshest terms in which some of the 
contemporary portraits of him were expressed, and have shrunk 
more from his outspoken writings than from his hesitating 
words, 

“ Camille Desmoulins,” says one of these portraits, “ timid and with 
eyes bent to the ground whenever a respectable man looked him in the 
face, was, when he took a pen in hand, insurpassably terrible : at 





* “« uvres de Camille Desmoulins,” par J. Claretie, i. 48. 
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such times he would confront any danger, paint virtue’s colours on 
the face of crime, strip facts of their proper complexion, give them a 
fascinating twist, and believe that he had carried conviction when he 
had merely raised a laugh,”* 


Such were the sentiments of an enemy, no doubt; but 
M. Duplessis, one cannot help fancying, would at times have 
secretly sympathized with them. However, he found that 
Madame Duplessis was against him in the matter ; and so, after 
Camille had waited eight years (1782-1790), Lucile’s father 
gave in, and at last consented to the marriage. Camille at once 
tells the news to his father :t— 

“To-day, the 11th of December, I see myself in the possession of 
my utmost hopes. Fortune has kept me waiting a long time, but at 
last she has come, and I am as happy as a man can be on earth. This 
charming Lucile, of whom I have spoken to you so often, whom I 
have loved for eight years,—well, at last her parents have given her 
to me, and she herself does not refuse me. Her mother has just this 
moment told me this news with tears of joy You will recog- 
nize her [Lucile] by this one trait. The instant after her mother had 
given her to me, she led me to her chamber, and I threw myself at 
Lucile’s feet. Astonished at hearing her laugh, I raised my eyes: 
hers were in no better condition than my own; she was in tears. 
She wept profusely, and yet she still continued laughing.” 


Throughout his life we always see Camille at his best, as a 
man at least, in his tender moments by the side of his wife. The 
wanton “ plaisanterie” of the writer, the unrestrained audacity 
of the revolutionary spirit in him too often, as he lived to regret 
more than once, suggested to others the indiscriminate gambols 
of a tiger. In his correspondence with his father he expressed 
his fierce exultation at the outbreak of the Revolution as 
unreservedly as we have just seen him unbosoming his gentler 
emotions. From these letters we may gather that if he was 
“ pour aimer sans égal,” he was also “sans pareil pour railler.” 
But his father seems to have fairly understood and sympathized 
with both sides of his son’s character. In this he formed a 
contrast to M. Duplessis. He was indeed alive—keenly alive— 
to the dangers incurred every minute by his impetuous son, and 
soon learnt that for an affectionate father to own a headlong and 
sensitive genius for his offspring was an honour, but not an 
unmixed comfort. The story that Desmoulins pére prophesied 
that his son would one day come to the scaffold is probably 
apocryphal ; but he often wrote to him in terms of warning ; he 
was himself not altogether in love with the Revolution; the 
Prince de Condé—(“ votre prince de Condé” Camille banter- 





* « (Buvres,” i. 47. t “ Cuvres,” i. p. 32, and ii. p. 353. 
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ingly calls him in one of his letters, and in “ La France Libre” 
speaks of his being “ publicly devoted to the infernal gods”)—was 
his friend, and often visited him ; he was not averse to grumbling, 
and loved to retail the prudent commonplaces or malevolent 
insinuations of his neighbours in Picardy as to Camille’s strauge 
proceedings ; he sympathized, moreover, with many institutions 
in which his son saw only useless obstructions, or something 
worse ; but he loved him sincerely notwithstanding, and entered 
into his hopes as far as he could understand them. A letter 
from father to son, of Jan. 2, 1790, is characteristic,* where (in 
view of a series of domestic and other disasters which had fallen 
upon himself and his family) the former speaks of the only 
relief to the gloominess of his position being “ the hope that my 
son, with more modern and apparently much bolder principles, 
will be one of the first builders of the ark which should save 
himself and his brothers from the shipwreck of their common 
father.” “TI see,” he continues, “that you belong to the small 
number of the elect who, together with printers and publishers, 
keep their heads above water in the midst of a Revolution which 
levels all else with the ground. Your undertaking is an immense 
one. I] hear of your successes, and I am not insensible to them ; 
but still more am I concerned at the hazards which you 
incur,” &c.t 

His last letter to his son was one announcing the death of his 
wife at Guise, which reached Camille on the very day of his 
arrest (Germinal 11th, 1794), and a few days before his execu- 
tion, to add to his approaching fate at least one dismal consola- 
lation. In this (as also in the letter shortly afterwards to 
Fouquier-Tinville, a dignified appeal on behalf of his son, in 
which the intrepid old father scorned either to apologize for his 
deeds or to remind the infamous prosecutor of the abject terms 
in which not many years before he had sought and obtained a 
favour of himself, when their respective positions were very 
different), there was no word of reproach; he had arrived at a 
time when he saw that his son was past remonstranves ; he 
accepted for better or worse this 


“Ame 
Enfantine, et mobile, et folle; oiseau de flamme, 
Esprit de faune, et coeur de femme.” 





* “Le Vieux Cordelier,” p. 9. 

+ See “Camille Desmoulins and his Wife,” pp. 317, 318. . 

} “Le Vieux Cordelier,” p. 14. M. Duplessis, a few days before Camille’s 
execution—it is a well-known story—was pacing up and down a room, and 
giving vent to his querulous regrets at having given his daughter’s hand to an 
adventurer, when he caught sight of a statue of Liberty, seized it, and was 
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He was proud of him to the last, and would have sympathized, 
one cannot help fancying, with Lucile, if he could have heard 
her sav to those who were anxious to save Camille at the expense 
of his duty—‘“ Laissez-le remplir sa mission.” But where 
Desmoulins saw heroism in Camille, Duplessis often refused to 
see anything but Quixotism and his daughter’s chances thrown 
away. 

~ to return to the betrothed couple. Camille duly 
presented himself to the curé, to make arrangements for the 
marriage, accompanied by a notary who subsequently put into 
writing the following curious dialogue which took place on the 
occasion :*— 


““¢ Are you a Catholic? asked the curé. ‘Why do you put the 
question?’ replied Camille. ‘Because, if you are not, I cannot let 
you partake of a sacrament of the Catholic religion.’ ‘ Well then, 
yes; Tama Catholic.’ ‘Ican hardly credit that in a man who has 
avowed in one of the numbers of his journal that for him the religion 
of Mahomet is as well established as that of Jesus Christ.’ ‘ You 
read my journal, then?’ ‘Sometimes.’ ‘And you refuse to marry 
me, monsieur le curé?’ ‘T cannot unless you publicly profess the 
Catholic faith.’ ‘Well then, I shall appeal to the ecclesiastical 
committee.’” 


Camille, however, did not take this step, but conferred instead 
with Mirabeau, with whom he was then on familiar terms. 
Mirabeau said that the curé was bound to marry him; that he 
had no right to judge of a man’s belief otherwise than from his 
outward profession ; and that, Camille having professed himself 
a Catholic, that was enough. Thereupon Camille again sought 
the curé, and expounded Mirabeau’s views. As we may imagine, 
the curé was scarcely prepared to accept the ecclesiastical 
authority so strangely cited to him. “Since when,” he asked, 
“has Mirabeau become a father of the church?” “Ha, ha! 
Mirabeau a father of the church !” laughed Camille, “I will tell 
him that; it will tickle him.” Then the curé demanded, before 
the possibility of marriage, a retractation of Camille’s very 
unorthodox opinions, which found, he said, a sufficiently out- 
ward expression in his journalistic writings. Finally a com- 
promise was effected. Camille was to publish no more 
“numbers” before his marriage; he was to “satisfy all the 
requirements prescribed by the church” on the solemn occasion, 





on the point of dashing it to the ground in impotent rage, when Lucile 
arrested his hand with the words, “ No, my father, he dies for it.” 

* “Histoire des événemens arrivés sur la paroisse St. Sulpice pendant la 
Révolution (Paris: Imprimerie de Crapart, 1792), pp. 23, 24, 25. Cited by 
M. Barbier in “ L’Examen critique des Dictionnaires historiques.’ 
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and he was to confess. “A vous-méme, monsieur le curé,” was 
the jaunty reply. Henry IV. thought Paris worth a Mass, and 
Camille evidently thought Lucile worth a confession, which 
accordingly took place, and was soon followed by the marriage 
ceremony, with Péthion and Robespierre among the witnesses. 
The bridegroom behaved very decorously on the occasion, and 
was even moved to tears by the curé’s inarriage-sermon, so much 
so, that Robespierre is reported to have muttered an acid aside, 
“Pleure donc, hypocrite,’ mistaking, after his short-sighted 
fashion, excessive volatility for hypocrisy. 

At this time Camille was Mirabeau’s protégé, as we learn 
from several of his letters to his father. “If you hear evil 
spoken of me,” he writes to him at Guise (Sept. 29, 1789), 
“console yourself by remembering the recognition of my work 
which Mirabeau, Target, Robespierre, Gleizen, and more than 
two hundred deputies have accorded me ;” and, a few days after 
this, he speaks of Mirabeau’s having asked him to contribute to 
his journal ; and, later still, of having passed “two charming 
weeks” with him at Versailles—so charming, in fact, that he 
humorously hints at the danger of being attracted to the 
corrupt ways of aristocratic delicacy, especially in the matter of 
dinners, 

“The last eight days I have been with Mirabeau at Versailles. We _. 
have become great friends; at least he calls me his dear friend. He-,.* ° 
is constantly taking me by the hand, or giving me friendly nudges: * 
suddenly he goes off to the Assembly, reassuming his dignity on enter- at a 
ing the lobby, and there achieves wonders ; after which he returns toO”  4S)/ 
dine with an excellent company, and sometimes his mistress, and w Wwe 
have capital wines to drink. I feel that his too delicate and amphy. 
laden table is beginning to corrupt me. His Bordeaux wines and his 
maraschino have their value, which I in vain try to conceal from 
myself; and I have all the trouble in the world to regain my re- 
publican austerity, and to hate aristocrats whose crime it is to be fond 
of such excellent dinners, I work at preparing motions for him, and 
Mirabeau calls that initiating me in State affairs.” 


He goes on to say that he ought to feel happy, considering his 
former position at his native Guise, at having now become the 
friend and boon companion of Mirabeau, at having been burnt 
by the parliament of Toulouse (referring to his book, “ La France 
Libre”), and at having acquired the reputation of an “excellent 
citizen and clever writer.” 

Even from this letter we may see how Camille hankered after 
an Athenian type of republic—a republic blessed with unre- 
strained freedom and gaiety of thought and life, rather than 
weighted with a Roman or Spartan “austerity ;’ and we can 


partially understand how, notwithstanding his occasionally 
c2 
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truculent witticisms, he at last became disgusted with Robespierre 
as a pedantically straightlaced apostle of the Revolution, with his 
“laws of the suspect,” his virtues and incorruptibilities, his 
suspicion of the press, and his dislike of levity and masquerading. 
With Mirabeau, however, he could not work long in harness ; 
their natural differences were great, however much they might 
be disguised. Camille was too audacious on behalf of revolu- 
tionary nihilism for Mirabeau, as he afterwards proved too 
audacious on behalf of revolutionary clemency to please St. Just 
and Robespierre. In one of his latest productions, “Sur Les 
Ultra et Les Citra,”* he reminds those who then accused him of 
being “a counter-revolutionist,” that in former days he was often 
called—especially by Mirabeau—an ultra-revolutionary spirit. 
He speaks there of a conversation which he had four years back 
with Mirabeau, and which he took the trouble to put into a 
dramatic form at the time (“que je rimais et mettais en scéne”). 
Its frankness is amusing :— 


“ Camille. Salut, saint Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau. Bonjour, incendiaire 
Revolté. 

Camille. Dis plutét révolutionnaire. 

Mirabeau, Oui, ce mot peint fort bien ton esprit novateur 
D’innombrables abus heureux reformateur ; 
Mais qui cherchant toujours un mieux imaginaire, 
Mieux que le ciel refuse au monde subiunaire, 
Ne voit pas que ce mieux est l’ennemi du bien, 
Et, s’il ne détruit tout, croit n’avoir détruit rien.” 


Camille goes on to declare that so every man has his boundary 
god, which it is criminal in his eyes for another to remove or go 
beyond, and that all are equally intolerant (“chacun pose a sa 
guise la limite de la raison, ou plutét se pose lui-méme pour 
limite, divinise cette limite, qu’il appelle le dieu Terme, comme 
Numa,” &c.); and that Camille's limit was very different 
from that of Mirabeau was a fact which, in spite of aristocratic 
dinners, soon announced itself in satirical onsets on the one side, 
and contemptuous toleration and patronage on the other. 
Things went so far, that Camille began to call Mirabeau “the 
Mercury of his age, the god of orators, liars, and thieves ;” while 
Mirabeau spoke of his fiery young assailant merely as “ poor 
Camille,” and “good boy,” and contented himself with occa- 
sionally inquiring “ whether his head had come right again.” 





* Printed asa “fragment inédit” in Jules Claretie’s edition of Camille 
Desmoulins’ works, vol, ii. p. 306. It was addressed to Collot d’Herbois and 
another, and written about the time of the last few numbers of the “ Vieux 
Cordelier ;”’ very shortly, therefore, before his death, 
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Thus, by the time of his marriage, Camille had become an 
“ excellent citizen and good writer ;” he was thoroughly launched 
in his career as a popular—though, owing to “ the infamous book- 
sellers,” a poor—journalist, and as a revolutionary, even (in some 
people’s eyes) an ultra-revolutionary, character. The deeds 
which distinguished the remainder of his life belong to history 
proper, and we do not propose to consider in detail what is 
sufficiently well known to most readers; but his writings, his 
journals, pamphlets, and letters, which are perhaps not quite so 
intimately known, still merit attention.* 

Camille Desmoulins was, as we have said, before all things a 
journalist. He is so regarded both by the advocates and the 
opponents of a free press. M. Jules Claretie sees in him the 
incarnation of all the graces, and Edouard Fleury, the incarna- 
tion of all the evils, of journalism. “ La biographie de Camille 
Desmoulins,” says the latter, “c’est la biographie de la presse ré- 
volutionnaire tout entiére pendant les six années terribles qui se 
sont écoulées de 1788 4 1794. Audacieux, agressifs, insolents 
toujours,” and so on. Camille's inclinations fom the first were 
in this direction, though circumstances required him to adopt the 
profession of the bar. His speeches, while he was a deputy in 
the Convention, were not good; and though he was so pleased 
with the post at first, and the glittering prospect which it held 
out to him, that he temporarily abandoned the pen, he soon re- 
gretted having done so, and seized the first convenient oppor- 
tunity to return to the arena where he felt himself more free and 
capable. Such speeches—and they were few—in which he 
really succeeded, were mainly fiery addresses delivered under 
vehement emotion to an equally excited populace. In these, 
such, for instance, as his speech in the Palais Royal before the 
taking of the Bastille (speaking of which in a letter to his father 
he says, “J’étouffais d’une multitude d’idées qui m/assiége- 
aient; je parlais sans ordre”), there was a certain unkempt 
vigour; and we can conceive his addressing a small club-meeting 
felicitously, where his wit and versatility would have free play. 
But his more formal orations, his set discourses, were dull; he 
had not the power, which even the ponderous mediocrity of 
Robespierre possessed, of moving such an assembly as the Con- 
vention. This was from no want of inventive energy; on the 





* A short account of Camille’s life is to be found in each of the two works 
to which we have already referred. In ‘‘ Le Vieux Cordelier,” &c. (Baudouin 
Fréres), it is political and personal mainly ; in Jules Claretie’s work, ‘‘ Huvres, 
&e., it is personal and literary. For Camille’s domestic life and that of 
Lucile, see Jules Claretie’s “Camille Desmoulins and Lucile” (tr. by Mrs. 
Hoey) and Michelet’s “Les Femmes de la Révolution.” For an adverse 
view of Camille, see Edouard Fleury’s work. 
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contrary, the very fertility of his imagination (as has often been 
the case, notably with Cromwell and others) forbad him to 
exercise that economy of language, and anxiety to prevent his 
verb eloping from his nominative case, which are humble but 
essential points in the finishing, if not the making, of a good 
speaker. Lucile, in her merry moods, used to style him 
“ Monsieur Hon-Hon,” from the preliminary throat-clearing and 
hesitation which he never got over in public speaking. “ Stifled 
with a besieging crowd of ideas”—in these words of his we have 
the secret of his ill-success as an orator, and equally of his 
brilliancy as a journalist. 

In this latter department he felt himself truly at home. His 
famous “& moi mon écritaire” shows us the career which he 
always loved best, and for which he was best adapted. In a 
letter to his father about the time (to which we have referred 
already) when he had temporarily abandoned his functions as a 
writer [April 3, 1792], he says :— 


“Since I dropped my journal, I have made no money. It wasa great 
piece of folly on my part to do so; since my journal was a power 
which made these enemies of mine tremble, who now, like cowards, 
throw themselves upon me, viewing me in the light of the lion whose 
claws had been cut by Amaryllis. I have taken up once more my old 
position as ‘man of law,’ to the duties of which I devote nearly 
all the time left me by my municipal and electoral functions, and 
the Jacobins—that is to say, little enough.” 


After expressing his disgust at being obliged again to plead in 
mere civil and commercial causes, after having handled such large 
interests and so gerieral a cause in the face of Europe (a good 
deal of French vanity is perceptible in all Camille’s letters), he 
adds: “If I had money, I would take up my pen again, and put 
several people back in their proper places ;” the first part of the 
sentence being underlined, and meant as a strong hint to his 
father to supply funds. In fact, during the early part of his 
career, he was in terrible straits for money, and went through 
all, and more than all, the usual hardships of a struggling 
literary man. His piteous appeals to his father [Sept. 20, 1789] 
‘to send him with all promptitude some shirts, and above all 
two pairs of breeches,” and again for five or six louis, “which I 
beg of you in order to enable me to keep the promise which I 
made to my haberdasher,” and even for a bed (“can you refuse 
me a bed ?”); his complaints of the small instalments sent him 
of but two louis at a time, “ with which,” he says, “1 have never 
yet found the secret of procuring goods or home ;” and his de- 
scription of himself as “audax et edax”’—all these tell a sad tale 
of his want of that “oyoAy rev avayxaliwy,” so indispens- 
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able even to a philosopher, which he was not. What irritated 
him especially was that this impecuniosity beset him at the very 
time when Paris was ringing with his praises, and when he could 
write—not unjustifiably—‘I have made myself a name, and I 
begin to hear people say, ‘ There is a brochure of Camille Des- 
moulins out;’ not as they used to say, ‘of an author called 
Camille Desmoulins,’”’ This contrast between his high fame and 
low funds he indicates humorously as well as pathetically at the 
end of one of his letters. “I have a reputation in Paris. I am 
consulted on momentous affairs. I am invited everywhere to 
dine: there is no pamphleteer whose productions sell better than 
mine” [only the profits unfortunately went to “those rascals of 
publishers”] : “all that I need is a domicile; assist me, then, I 
entreat you, and send me six louis, or at least a bed,” The pub- 
lishers, it would appear, made very hard bargains with Camille: 
“these booksellers are such Jews,” is his coustant exclamation. 
At another time he writes that he is succumbing to fatigue and 
chagrin, and enriching only his publisher ; and, again, speaks of 
buying a press himseif, if he could only procure the necessary 
funds. ‘Twelve louis was all that. he got for his “ Lanterne ;” 
for his “ La France Libre” only thirty, though it had brought a 
thousand to his publisher Momoro, “ the first printer of nationa 
liberty.” 

In addition to these pecuniary troubles, Camille’s opinions had 
alienated from him the sober Guisards, and men of Picardy 
generally, who were not slow, moreover, to impress the father 
with their views of the son. Camille himself was not a man to 
return blessings for curses, and not all his father’s entreaties 
would induce him to revisit his home. He calls his native dis- 
trict “the antipodes of philosophy, patriotism, and equality.” 
He speaks of “the people of Guise, so full of envy, of hatred, 
aud of every petty passion,” and thinks it hardly worth while to 
attempt even “to open the eyes of those whom the light would 
only pain.’ On another occasion, when more than ordinarily 
irritated by these men’s zeal or supposed misrepresentations of 
him to his father, he writes, somewhat self-consciously: “No; 
those who malign me are deceiving you. They are deceiving 
themselves too ; in their heart of hearts they would wish to have 
sons resembling me. They assume the appearance of comforters, 
whereas it is only they who torment you. No evil is spoken of 
me except what these men say. They are Joseph’s brethren 
coming to console Jacob, and ‘Joseph’s limbs,’ say they, ‘ have 
been torn in pieces by a wild beast.’ They themselves are the 
real monsters who have done so.’ 

‘There were circumstances enough, one may see, in this vehe- 
ment journalist’s life, alternately to exalt and depress even an 
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ordinarily constituted individual. Golden opinions of the literary 
world, the embraces of patriots, and the love of Lucile, on the one 
hand; on the other, the malevolence of his concitoyens of “choleric 
Picardy” (as Michelet calls this country), his want of money, and 
the suspicion of being cheated of his earnings at the same time. 
So that, when we further take into account Camille’s excessively 
volatile temperament, we are not surprised to find him confessing 
that, though his wmour-propre was flattered every instant, he 
was far from attaining perfect felicity. “Dans un moment,” he 
candidly exclaims, “je trouve Ja vie une chose délicieuse, et le 
moment d’aprés je la trouve presque insupportable, et cela dix 
fois dans un jour.” The inevitable condition of an impression- 
able and effervescent character, such as was his, when brought 
into contact with such a “ frightful welter” as Danton afterwards 
declared the Revolution to be! For times out of joint solidity 
is a necessary virtue ; in default of that, even stolidity has been . 
known to secure an immunity from discomfort to its possessor, 
and enable him “to bear arms against a sea of troubles”’—arms 
of a kind against which even the gods, as Goethe tells us, fight 
in vain. Circumstances and his parents, however, had willed 
that Camille should be neither solid nor stupid. 

The attitude of Camille Desmoulins towards the Revolution— 
or rather, towards the successive parties which supported it in 
their various ways—was not, as expressed in his pamphlets and 
other writings, always the same. When reproached with this, 
he would reply that it was the wind which changed, and 
not the weathercock—the men whom he successively opposed, 
and not the opposer. The illustration was not a happy one, “ the 
wind” being so obviously suggestive, in this case, of Robespierre. 
At any rate, whatever were his motives, the fact is that though 
at first truculent, madly lavish of witticisms at the expense of 
Brissot, Roland, and the other Girondins, violently lashing aristo- 
crats, enragés, federalists, and so-called counter-revolutionists in 
turn, he subsequently, though gradually, changed his tone, and 
became himself the thing he had so often derided, a counter- 
revolutionist. Notwithstanding his personal quarrel with Brissot, 
there is reason for believing that, during the whole trial of the 
Girondins, and even the proceedings preliminary to it in the meet- 
ings of the Jacobins, he had grave misgivings as to the justice of 
the course which, partly from that dread of apparent inconsistency 
which only minds of sterner stuff than was his can withstand, and 
partly under the still commanding influence of Robespierre, he 
was allowing himself to advocate—misgivings which finally, on 
his hearing the sentence of their condemnation, broke out into 
the bitterest self-reproach. The horrible working of the iniqui- 
tous “ Loi des Suspects” completed the revolution in his feelings, 
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and led him first to remonstrate with his former brethren in 
political warfare ; then to dissever himself from them, to protest, 
to denounce, even to scoff; and, finally, to go the way of all re- 
volutionary leaders who prophesy too plainly to their associates. 
As the execution of the Girondins was the event which deter- 
mined, so the “Vieux Cordelier” was the pamphlet which ex- 
pressed, the turning-point in his career.* 

German criticism has permitted no author’s life to be held 
truly great unless divided or divisible into its appropriate 
periods. It has freely conferred the honours of this post-mortem 
dissection, even of vivi-dissection-in some cases, on men like Kant 
and Hume, Goethe and Shakspeare. But these were fairly long- 
lived men. Poor Camille’s literary life was much too short to 
admit of being split into many of such periods. Still, it has not 
altogether attained to “ oneness and indivisibility ;’ and, without 
doing any very great violence, an observer may venture to bisect 
it in accordance with the difference in his political position as 
pointed out above. To the first of these periods would belong 
his “ La France Libre,” the “ Discours de la Lanterne,” the “ Ré- 
clamation en faveur du Marquis de Saint Huruge,” “Les 
Révolutions de France et de Brabant,” and “ La Tribune des 
Patriotes,” culminating in “Jean Pierre Brissot démasqué,” 
and “ L’Histoire sécréte dela Révolution;” and to the latter his 
masterpiece, the “ Vieux Cordelier,” his longest and considerably 
his best work, written as it was with the vigour and wit of a man 
fighting on behalf of unpopular convictions, and in the face of 
probable, and at last imminent, downfall. These together com- 
plete the tale of those “ eight republican books” in which he 
afterwards, with characteristic confidence, detied his enemies to 
find a single mistake. Throughout the earliest of them he 
appears as the “reforming spirit,” if not the “ rebellious incen- 
diary,” described by Mirabeau ; but in his latter days he exhibits 
a genuine horror of mere destructive energy, when once it has 
become organized at the expense of individuality and spright- 
liness, and has set itself to destroy confidence by espionage, 
and stifle thought by arbitrary and wholesale restrictions on the 
liberties of the only peers of France whom he would recognize, 
the journalists. All this suited ill with his ideal of a republic.t 
Equality was well enough in politics ; but there was this one aris- 
tocracy—that of the pen—which he could not brook to see inter- 





* Camille thought, with Danton, that the momentary rage which was 
sanctified by the spontaneous impulse of a people, became a loathsome crime 
when systematized, as a fixed policy ot vindictiveness, by individual leaders or 
parties.—Vide Lamartine, “ Histoire des Girondins,” vol. viii. pp. 8, 9. 

+ For an eloquent adumbration of his ideal republic, see “ Révol. de France,” 
&c., Nos. 16 and 20, and “ La France Libre,”’ ch. iv. 
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fered with or assailed, especially when the assailants were “the 
aristocracy of lungs.” It gailed him to see the very city which, 
even under a Bourbon, had done honour to a Voltaire, owning, in 
its republican attire, representatives who were able and willing to 
call to order every criticism a plain-spoken writer might pro- 
nounce ; and that a common “ clubiste” could now prescribe the 
paths and objects of a volatile and quick-witted journalist’s 
“pleasantry.” Was this the republic of his young dreams—this 
the freedom for which he decked his hat with the green ribbon of 
hope in the Palais Royal gardens ? 

Two things, above all, Camille Desmoulins wished the Govern- 
ment of France not to become: rigid, pedantic, and formal, in 
the first place ; and ridiculous in the eyes of Europe, in the next. 
Robespierre and the Hébertists were doing their best to make 
it both the one and the other. That graceful Greek virtue of 
evtpameXia, or versatility, was what he desiderated most in the 
party which eventually came to be all-powerful in Paris at the 
time when he wrote his “ Vieux Cordelier.” 


“ Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper : 
And others, of such vinegar aspect, 
That they’ll not show their teeth by way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


The man of “ vinegar aspect” in the chronicles of the Revolution 
was Robespierre ; Camille Desmoulins, on the contrary, was the 
merry executioner, the “Jean qui rit”’—the very quintessence 
of resilient vivacity. Robespierre was nothing if not ramming a 
formula down men’s throats: he was respectable, gloomy, obsti- 
nate, business-like, vindictive. Camille was impulsive, bright, 
touchy on the score of amour-propre, but otherwise, and on the 
whole, tolerant. A greater contrast could not be conceived ; and 
the wonder is, not that this ill-assorted couple should have 
eventually broken off their union, but that they should have 
contrived to work together as long as they did. 

Nothing is more curious or perplexing in the history of the 
French Revolution than the number of parties and divisions of 
parties, clubs and sections of clubs, societies and “ daughter- 
societies,” opinions and shades of opinions, intersecting, over- 
lapping, and mutually influencing one another. Each group 
was an Ishmael in relation to the others. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore that, when once the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was established, no one of them knew what the day would bring 
forth, or which of them it might not immolate on the shrine of 
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“La Sainte Guillotine” or toss up on the wave of success. A 
combination of parties, bound together by the slight ties ot 
momentary convenience and intrigue, would support some dozen 
men for a few weeks; the elements of the combination once 
dissolved, the men supported by it would sink, in most cases 
irretrievably. Then would come a new combination, and a new 
set of leaders. Who could calculate on the vortices of this mad 
dance of atoms? ‘Those who judge the founders of the republic 
so harshly do not put themselves in their place,” says Camille, in 
his famous No. III. of the “ Vieux Cordelier,” where he describes 
some of the extreme parties whose influence he thought most 
dangerous—“ See amidst what precipices we are walking! On 
the one hand is exaggeration in moustachios, which by its ultra- 
revolutionary measures does all it can to make us the horror 
and the laughing-stock of Europe ;” and, though he proceeds to 
point out, “on the other side,” various branches of the “ Citras,” 
as he elsewhere calls them, yet it was the “ Ultras” against whom 
his “ Vieux Cordelier” was really directed. The liberty of the 
press was the one thing which he could not see in danger, and 
stand calmly by. “People want,” he exclaims, “the Terror, 
that is, the terror of bad citizens, to be put in the order of the 
day ; let them, therefore, put in it the liberty of the press, since 
it is the terror of scoundrels and counter-revolutionists.”” Though 
he so far conformed, in these words, to the sentiments of his 
nominal leaders as to express the liberty which he claimed for 
journalism in terms of “the Terror’—though this self-styled 
“ Attorney-General of the Lamp-post” once said that “he could 
embrace Liberty over a heap of corpses,” yet in his heart he 
really figured her to himself in a much more genial light and 
with much pleasanter accessories. He earnestly desired a free- 
dom, joyous and bright, which should give space and scope, 
wherein every sort of mind might wander untrammelled. His was 
not a Liberty like that of the painter David—giyantic, grotesque, 
overpowering, as represented in that monster statue of her which 
caught Madame Roland’s eye as she was going her last journey 
to the scaffold, and suggested her well-known exclamation, “ O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” but rather 
something petite and lovable—the little statuette of Liberty 
which Lucile prevented her father from dashing in pieces, because 
“he was sacrificing his life for it.” David could never present 
her without clothing her in the attributes of a vindictive Nemesis, 
a thirsting Até. He gloated over, and transferred to his canvas, 
every scene and incident of the Revolution which brought into 
strong relief its most repulsive features, its destructive wauton- 
ness and remorseless vengeance. Pity, and all the tenderer 
graces of freedom, found no place in the works of the painter, as 
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they did in those of the journalist and the poet, of these stormy 
times. These latter, Camille Desmoulins and André Chénier, 
with their outspoken exuberance of feeling, were not likely to 
find favour long with men like David, St. Just, Robespierre, 
Billaud-Varennes— 
“men, whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.” 


Camille’s two earliest productions, “La France Libre” and 
the “Discours de la Lanterne,” are those by which, next to 
the “ Vieux Cordelier,” he is perhaps best known. Both the 
former of these (composed in May and June, 1789, and first pub- 
lished in July, a day or two after the taking of the Bastille), 
and the latter (appearing soon after, and dated on the cover, 
“the first year of Liberty”)—but especially the former—mark 
the author's incipient struggles with the world to secure free- 
dom for France, and fame for himself. The two motives, so 
constantly intermingled in most of his actions, peep out in an 
amusing fashion from his various letters of the time to his father. 
Still, after due recognition of the influences of personal vanity 
and ambition, great praise for intrepidity must be awarded to 
Camille for this his first pamphlet. It was written at a time when, 
as he said afterwards (in “ L’ Histoire Sécréte,” &c.), “there were 
scarcely ten republicans in Paris ;” it was written in spite of 
discouragements from his native district, and even from his father, 
who told him that “it had roused general indignation ;” it was 
written so fearlessly, that not a single publisher would take it at 
first; and Momoro, who eventually did so, waited until after the 
fall of the Bastille, by which time public opinion was in such a 
state that he could bring it out with safety. When once it 
appeared, its success was assured. It was patronized by Mirabeau 
(a good advertisement), and was burnt by order of the local par- 
liament of Toulouse (a still better). It gained its author the 
enthusiastic admiration of Paris, and the cold suspicions of Guise. 
Camille rejoiced at both, and entered into the fray with delight. 
The consequence was that, lashing himself to yet greater fury, this 
militant apostle of liberty set to work on that indiscreet and 
unmeasured “ Discours de la Lanterne aux Parisiens, ” which he 
lived to regret so bitterly afterwards. 

“La France Libre” breathes the very slits of rejuvenescent 
freedom. In it is delineated a sort of informal creed or rude 
catechism of the doctrines to be subsequently embodied in the 
declaration of “ The Rights of Man.” ‘The author looks at the 
past forty years, and sees in them how philosophy, though nomi- 
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nally enchained to absolutism, had nevertheless unconsciously, 
though none the less really, been undermining it, and paving 
the way for a republic. “Just as Rome, before Cesar’s day, 
was already enslaved by her vices, so France, before Necker, 
was already enfranchised in the persons of her intellectual 
luminaries.” He expresses his conviction that the whole nation 
desires freedom with one heart; and that therefore there will 
be no civil war, no divisions, no substantial differences of 
opinion, in attaining to this end. Confiding Camille! “All 
wish to be free, .... and who is there who can prevent us 
from being so?.... We are the more numerous, and the 
stronger, body.” 

Following out this idea in an imaginary dialogue between the 
Nobility and the Third Estate, he enters on the burning question 
of the day, and insists that the latter should vote par téte, and 
not in a body. He emphasizes further in this curious dialogue 
the rights of majorities—the rights of dissentient minorities 
was a lesson which required a much longer experience to teach 
him—reproduces here, and opposes there, the theory of the 
Social Pact then familiarized through the writings of Rousseau, 
and gives vent everywhere to exuberant anticipations of the 
coming age, when “faiths and empires” shall “gleam, like 
wrecks of a dissolving dream.” He sees no difficulties, if all 


unite. The impregnable Bastille fell before the common will of 
an enraged people : why not other primeval supports of tyranny ? 
He did not at present concern himself about the possible aprés, 
when the destroyers would be at liberty (as the old Scotch 
general said on the occasion of a very different revolution to 
this), “to go to play, if they do not fall out among themselves.” 
At present the nation wills to be free; its will is law; “to it 


a” 


alone it appertains to say—‘such is our pleasure.’” There is 
no need of a king’s sanction: the king is the nation’s delegate, 
“it is for him to obey.” ‘“ What the nation lays down shall be 
our Code, our XII. Tables, our Law, and the Prophets.” 
Imagine the flutter created in the dovecotes of Guisard 
respectability by this remarkable plain-speaking! Still more 
scandalized must the clergy have been by his intrepid attack on 
their order, their privileges, and their beliefs. We need not be 
surprised at the curé of St. Sulpice demurring to admit Camille 
to the sacrament of marriage in 1790, when we read the opinions 
of this intellectual “ gamin de Paris,” as expressed in the third 
number of this pamphlet of 1789. He maintains therein that 
two Orders at the most are required : as for the clergy, they are 
no Order at all. If they claim to be such in virtue of their 
mental cultivation, then, says Camille, the days for such a claim 
are past—we are all clerks now, we can all read. If, however, 
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they claim as ministers of religion—with delicate irony this is 
put as the less probable alternative—then religion herself, their 
own religion, assigus them the lowest rank ; and Camille straight- 
way proceeds to cite Scripture to his purpose. ‘“ But,” he adds, 
“if you do not in reality believe a word of what you preach, you 
are hypocrites and rascals ; and we are giving you, most reverend 
father in God, my lord archbishop of Paris, 600,000 livres a 
year for you to make fools of us.” He points to the Abbé 
Maury “dans la chaire, chrétien, dans le fauteuil, athée,” and 
avows that he knows nothing so contemptible in society as “ that 
which is called an abbé.” Then he speaks of religion in general, 
of the apparent indifference of all creeds in the sight of the 
Deity ; and suggests that, such being the case, “could not we 
find ourselves a national religion?” and his ideal of a national 
religion corresponded with his ideal of the temper and complexion 
of a nation’s political creed. The existing type was odious to 
him. He did not want a religion “gloomy, austere, allied to 
inquisitions, kings, monks, and hair-shirts,’—a religion “ hostile 
to the play of mind . . . . and to all the sweetest inclinations 
of Nature,” with its anti-national maxim, “Subditi estote non 
tantum bonis et modestis, sed etiam dyscolis.” He advocated 
one which should be “ sprightly, and favourably disposed towards 
gaiety, women, population, and liberty,’—one in which, as in an 
old Greek cult, dances, spectacles, and fétes should constitute a 
large part of worship. After noticing that devotee-kings 
(Henry III. and Louis XI. especially) were the most detestably 
criminal of all in French annals, and comparing them unfavourably 
with even a Nero, who, at least, had the decency to respect the 
“Loin d'ici les homicides, les scélérats,” &c., of the hierophant, 
he passes on in the succeeding chapters to discourse of the nobility 
and kings; and having already demolished to his own satisfaction 
the raison d’étre of the clergy, he sets himself to show that the 
existence of the two remaining superior orders so-called is also 
an injustice and an anachronism. 

As to the former of them, “we do not want,” he says, “to 
make any more advances on the credit of their dead ancestors: 
the insolvency is too notorious ;” and he contrasts the “equality 
of ranks and conditions” at Athens with the then state of France, 
and with the ancient orders of Sparta, masters and slaves, 
Lacedemonians and helots. We are not dogs and horses that 
we should be judged by blood and pedigree. After some 
animated words of recognition addressed to that small minorit 
of the nobles who had joined the people and renounced all 
the prerogatives of descent in order “to recommence their 
nobility,” and an exhortation to others to follow that example, 


and so 
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“learn the perfect ways of honour, 
And by them claim their greatness, not by blood,” 

he proceeds to pass in review the kings of France, as they had 
appeared in history, with one or two exceptions, selfish, greedy, 
cruel, hypocritical, or else merely incompetent, without either 
virtues or vices; and, in conclusion, asks “ how he could more 
appropriately finish the chapter, than in the touching words 
which the dauphin, whom we have just lost, once addressed to 
his master, after a lesson of French history,—‘ Father Corbin, in 
all these kings I see nothing good ?’” 

The last chapter, headed, “ What Ccnstitution suits France 
best ?” contains a rhapsody in praise of the new era of liberty 
dawning upon the country, and summons all citizens to united 
exertions. “ Popular government, the only government worthy 
of men, is moreover the wisest of all,’—such is the author's 
uncompromising text. He combats objections, such as that 
which supposed a certain “dilatoriness in counsel” to be inci- 
dental to republican governments (though this sounds oddly 
enough, as an objection, where French democracy is concerned), 
or that again which urged unsuitableness in the physical con- 
ditions of the land ; for liberty has won its way in lands the most 
dissimilar to one another, in Africa no less than in America, in 
Switzerland no less than in Holland, and will triumph, he infers, 
in France also. He is more impressed with the possibility of 
dismemberment—a possibility which Girondin federalism after- 
wards proved to be only too real; but he continues in a hopeful 
strain,—“ Pourquoi nous désunir? Pourquoi vouloir étre des 
Bretons, des Béarnais, des Flamands? Y-aurait-il alors sous 
le ciel un nom plus beau que celui de Frangais?’ Then comes 
honourable mention of the “worthy representatives of the 
Nation,” and of the soldiers who had identified themselves with 
the popular cause, and had “exchanged a livery for a uniform ;” 
and the pamphlet concludes by rapturous anticipations of an 
approaching epoch not less golden than poets have dreamt of, 
and the institution of a republic as utopian as Plato’s. We 
might be reading the last chorus of Shelley’s “ Hellas,” instead of 
the last lines of a brochure; so thoroughly did this lively 
journalist believe in the imminence of a state of things, of 
which even the poet could scarcely descry the possible advent 
through the mists of fancy. “Freedom of commerce, freedom 
of conscience, freedom of the pen, freedom of speech”—all were 
at hand, thought Camille. In four years’ time there was in 
existence a “Law of the Suspects,’ and a Revolutionary 
—7 while the “ Vieux Cordelier” was doomed to be 
yurnt ! 

“La France Libre” appealed to more or less cultivated 
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classes; but Camille wished to have a more varied public, 
and a more extended influence. “La Lanterne,” accordingly, 
was addressed to the masses, to the people of France, “ always 
the same,” as he calls them himself, “ gay, lovable, and choice 
raillers.” He had expounded new theories, and demolished old- 
fashioned arguments in “La France Libre ;” it was now his 
object to reach the heart of the uncultured many. His seductive 
logic and apt illustration had already won admittance to the 
closet : “ La Lanterne” was to illuminate the pavement. Having 
eulogized the Legislative Assembly, and the “ worthy represen 
tatives of the people,” in his former production, he was now to 
caress the great Démos himself,—the monster who, in all his 
various moods, was to be found in his lair, the suburbs of 
St. Antoine, or the gardens of the Palais Royal, a well-meaning 
animal, on the whole, according to the “ Attorney-General of the 
Lamp-post,” notwithstanding occasional ominous ebullitions, and 
abuses (as Camille wittily said) of the liberty of the press, to- 
gether with extraordinary motions, resulting in the loss of 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“La Lanterne” (which, though doubtless more popular at the 
time than “La France Libre,” is for the above reasons of less 
permanent interest) is introduced by a very witty letter addressed 
to the Parliament of Toulouse, which had burnt his first work, 
thanking “ Nosseigneurs” for the excellent advertisement, but 
begging them to burn his “ Lanterne” too, so as not to create 
any jealousy among the members of his literary family; and it 
has for its motto the words, “ Qui male agit, odit lucem,” out of 
St. Matthew, with a very characteristic translation—* Scoundrels 
have no love for the Lamp-iron.” So far as elements of more 
serious and lasting value are concerned, the “ Discourse” expands 
into a more detailed form the first rude draft of revolutionary 
doctrine contained in the pamphlet preceding it, and also 
develops further the author’s favourite conception of democratic 
elasticity, besides discussing with some minuteness theism as a 
national religion ; but, for the most part, this treatise gossips 
in an unmethodical sketchy way about current events and 
persons of the day, upholding this man, declaiming against that, 
and sniffing out suspicious qualities in a third. It is studded 
throughout with witticisms, stories, and gibes. From time to 
time it is embellished by sustained bursts of eloquence, expressive 
of confidence in the future, as if the author wished to remind 
himself of the unmeasured terms in which he had hailed the 
advent of that future in “ La France Libre.” For, certainly, the 
complacent, not to say exultant, fashion in which the “ Lanterne” 
reviews its past victims, and half points to others in prospect, 
would not of itself alone suggest that Elysian reign of amity and 
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toleration, which at the time of his earlier production was on the 
point of being realized. “Gay, lovable, clever railler,” one says 
after reading this Discourse; and, unfortunately, it is all that 
can be said. In describing the French people, Camille had 
admirably described himself. 

Passing over “La Réclamation en faveur de Marquis St. 
Huruge,” which has a merely incidental interest and no literary 
value, we come to Camille’s journal, Les Révolutions de France 
et de Brabant, which lasted for the long period (considering the 
times) of two years and a half (November, 1789, to July, 1792), 
and comprised eighty-six numbers. After the first six months 
of its life, he edited it (as also the Zribune des Patriotes, 
which did not succeed, and only ran to four numbers) with 
Stanislas Fréron, a former admirer of his wife and his friend 
always, for collaborateur. From a purely historical point of 
view, this journal is the most interesting of all bis writings, or, 
indeed, of all the ephemeral products of the period—holding the 
mirror as it does up to the hopes and fears, the generosity and 
the littleness, the rage and the remorse, the loves and hatreds, 
and all the rapidly shifting desires, and inconsistent phases of 
emotion, which, successively or simultaneously, swayed the 
Parisian populace during the eventful months in which the 
Revolution proceeded from birth to maturity. “Quid novi?” 
was its motto, and marked its character. M. Jules Claretie calls 
it the Menippean satire of the French Revolution. But, for this 
very reason, it is not perhaps so illustrative of Camille’s indi- 
vidual genius and temperament. The writer is more identified 
with the masses, more the half-unconscious exponent of rumour, 
and therefore stands out less, as a person, than in “ La France 
Libre,” his first work, or the ‘‘ Vieux Cordelier,” his last. To 
say that it abounded in stories, witticisms, playful irony, light 
gossip, and copious illustration from various sources, both con- 
temporary and ancient, is only to say that it was written by 
Camille Desmoulins, the author. To say that it hit out freely, 
and that its epigrammatic sarcasms were so biting as to make 
several enemies, is only to say that it was written by Camille 
Desmoulins, the man. It confirmed, for instance, if it did not 
originate, the feud between him and the poet André Chénier. 
The latter had, in the 13th number of his Avis aua Frangais, 
protested against the searches of the committee of inquisition 
into “houses, papers, thoughts,” and the general system of 
espionage then being introduced. He did, in fact (only, it must 
be admitted, at an earlier and more dangerous time, and in a 
more dignified fashion), exactly what Camille himself was here- 
after to do in “Le Vieux Cordelier.” Yet to what lengths did 
not Camille go in his patriotic rage on this occasion? In 
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his “ No. 41” of Les Révolutions he denounces André Chénier 
as a bad citizen, and (very weakly) assails his argument as 
one which would protect criminals and traitors; he implied 
that his adversary advocated royalism, and taunted him with 
wishing for that anomaly—a France “ patriotic and aristocratic.” 
André Chénier defends himself vigorously against these attacks 
in a fragment, “Sur Camille Desmoulins,”* evidently not in- 
tended by him for publication. In it he speaks of his opponent 
with less wit, but with infinitely more dignity than that opponent 
had manifested towards himself. “ My writings, too numerous 
perhaps,” was the half-apologetic expression which escaped 
Camille in one of his last letters from prison to his wife; and 
there are many passages, such as these on André Chénier, in 
Les Révolutions and elsewhere, which go far to justify it. 
The quiet force and perseverance necessary to stem the tide of 
public opinion, when setting in the wrong direction, were qualities 
which unhappily did not distinguish him. To him the attitude » 
of a Coriolanus or a Dante towards the “arbitrium popularis 
aure” would hardly under any conceivable circumstances have 
been possible. He continually pined for the sympathy of large 
masses of men, and relied but little on himself; his wife, too, was 
no Madame Roland to supply what was wanting in his too recep- 
tive character. 

At the time of the rapidly widening breach between the 
Mountain and the Girondists, Camille, intoxicated with success 
(he was then at the zenith of his popularity, he was a deputy 
to the National Convention, and his Les Révolutions had sold 
very largely), set himself to attack the latter with bitterness and 
virulence in his “ Histoire des Brissotins,”+ which was published 
in May, 1793. He had, previously to this, brought out his 
“Jean Pierre Brissot démasqué,” full of invective and innuen- 
does, and the outcome, apparently, of a personal quarrel with 
Brissot ; and having thus first made an enemy of the man, he 
proceeded next to alienate himself from the party and the views 
which the man represented. No productions issuing from his 
pen were more ill-considered than these two. Indeed, if it were 
not for the fact that the “Histoire” followed so closely on the 
“ Jean Pierre Brissot démasqué,” besides having been written at 
the instigation of Robespierre, one would be at a loss to conceive 
how its author could have brought himself to make this wantonly 
savage onslaught on political dissentients, and why he put off to 
the time of the “ Vieux Cordelier” what might have been done 
with so much greater credit to himself, and advantage to the 





* Chénier, “(uvres en Prose,” par L. Becq de Fouquiéres, p. 296. 
+ Afterwards called “ Fragment de histoire sécréte de la Révolution,” 
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country, while the Girondists were yet alive and unharmed. For 
whatever we regard as the substantial issue between the Mon- 
tagnards and the Girondists, it is difficult to explain Camille’s 
attitude towards the latter except on the hypothesis of Robes- 
pierre’s influence, and, though it is painful to admit it, Camille’s 
own craving for notoriety and his personal pique against Brissot. 
Assuming, with Carlyle, that the former party responded to the 
immediate needs of Paris at the time, such as they were, while 
Vergniaud and the others were merely a set of unpractical 
apostles of a republic founded on virtues and respectabilities, it 
is difficult to understand how Camille could have continued to 
support such an incarnate formula, such an incorrigible pedant, 
as was Robespierre himself. If, on the other hand, we regard 
the struggle as one between the decision and definiteness of the 
single vow populi, and the confused and contradictory babble of 
individual voices and vacillating minorities, then, on this suppo- 
sition alone, he who had taken credit to himself for having raised 
a cry on behalf of liberty, “ when there were scarce ten repub- 
licans in Paris,” should have been slow to join the oppressors of 
an unpopular creed. If, with M. Mare Dutraisse and others, we 
take the Jacobins as representing unity and centralization, and 
the Girondists as advocating, or at any rate tending towards 
federalism and dismemberment, even in the face of national dan- 
ger; if we regard the contest as one between the absolute and 
despotic type of democracy on the one hand, and the liberal type 
on the other—of the centripetal principle, to which the whole 
previous history of France and her acquired habits of statecraft 
had taught her to incline, against the centrifugal, which appa- 
rently only existed as the ideal of dreaming theorists and 
doctrinaires—then, indeed, we may approach nearer to an 
explanation (as regards real conviction) of Camille’s opposition 
to the latter. But, unfortunately, the pages of “Jean Pierre 
Brissot démasqué” remind us in too vivid a manner of the 
paltry, but real, motive which determined the attack, to leave 
much doubt that the conflict, in Camille’s case, was one of per- 
sons mainly, and not of parties or principles. And that which 
was here initiated, the “ Histoire des Brissotins” only developed. 
Robespierre, who was anxious to crush the Gironde, but, follow- 
ing his usual tactics, would not as yet commit himself to 
anything beyond enigmatical innuendoes and vague hints, was 
delighted to find the ground prepared for him in the lucky 
quarrel which both gave birth to the pamphlet against Brissot 
personally, and also supplied the materials which Camille worked 
up, under his guidance, into the “ History of the Brissotins.” 

The first of these two pamphlets is, as we have said, almost 


entirely personal. It is full of angry recriminations and undig- 
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nified replies to certain equally undignified sneers with which 
Brissot had regaled himself and his friends at Camille’s expense ; 
such, for instance, as that remark of his—‘ This man only calls 
himself a patriot in order to calumniate patriotism,” which seems 
to have especially annoyed Camille. Nearly a third of it is 
taken up by the author’s somewhat unnecessary explanation of 
his having as an advocate conducted the defence of a gamester, 
and with rather weak arguments in support of dice-playing, 
which, however essential to his case in the court of law, was not 
at all essential to his case against Brissot. Having completed 
his justification, he carries the war into the enemy’s camp; “we 
will see,” he says, addressing his adversary, “how you will sus- 
tain the offensive warfare which you are so fond of using 
yourself.” The rest is mere mud-throwing, personal and poli- 
tical. His object was to hold Brissot up to such scorching 
ridicule and contempt, that it would be next to impossible for 
him to rise from the blow. “ Factus sum in proverbium” (from 
the Psalms—Camille was fond of Scriptural quotations, more or 
less accurate, according to the circumstances of the case) was the 
motto of the brochure ; and if Brissot did not become a byword, 
and “ brissoter,” “to filch,’ was not added to the French vocabu- 
lary, it was not owing to any waut of energy or acrimony on the 
part of the writer. He ironically calls |his victim “a self-styled 
Aristides,” or “a Socrates,” or, again, “a Phocion” of the Revo- 
lution ; scoffs more particularly at a speech of his at the Jacobin 
Club in which he claimed to be considered “ integer vite sceleris- 
que purus” (forgetting that every revolutionary leader of the 
time did the same, only in his native tongue); and dubs him 
“a veritable Tartufe in patriotism,” or, more classically, “a Sinon 
who has wormed himself into the confidence of patriots for the 
sole purvose of inciting them to false measures ;” while “ espion,” 
“ fripon,” “ coquin,” “ vil hypocrite,” “ vil imposteur,” are some 
of the mildest of the epithets to be culled from the anthology of 
invective employed by him. He accuses Brissot of complicity with 
Lafayette, Dumouriez, &c., and of attempts “to municipalize 
Europe ;” calls him (rather incongruously) a “ Roundhead” 
and a Puritan ; and then compares him to Antony, and himself 
to Cicero; and, lastly, charges him with espousing rigorous and 
inflexible principles of conduct, and with assuming the mantle 
and long beard of a Zeno, only the better to serve the tyrant; 
and (again incongruously) mocks at his “sensibility” and phi- 
lanthropy, which (he said) only resembled that of the elder 
Mirabeau, who called himself the “ Friend of Men,” in order to 
dispense with being the friend of his wife and children. Was 
ever such a congeries of inconsistent accusations, of polyglot 
parables and comparisons, thrown at the head of a man before? 
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He recalls every imaginable instance of a want of “fair political 
dealing” on Brissot’s part; and ends with the monstrous insinua- 
tion that Brissot’s boldness in assuming the name of republican, 
when republicanism was scarcely born, was premature and cal- 
culated to bring the cause of the Revolution into contempt. He 
lays at his adversary’s door that for which he was constantly 
claiming credit himself. 

In “ La Histoire des Brissotins,” he extends the number both 
of the accused and the accusations. He attacks the whole 
Gironde with a variety of charges built on such bases as plau- 
sibly interwoven extracts from documents and speeches, and 
unfair inferences.from private meetings and conversations. Such 
- “plots and inductions dangerous” could not have been more 
artfully contrived by Fouquier-Tinville himself, at whose hands 
Camille was soon to experience “quam temeré in nosmet legem 
sancimus iniquam.” It requires all, and perhaps more than all, 
the nobility of the “Vieux Cordelier” to wipe out the stain 
fixed on his reputation by these two really scandalous pamphlets. 
Sume of the accusations in them are so wildly extravagant and 
iniquitous that, considering Camille’s normal disposition, the 
hypothesis of the paramount influence over him of Robespierre 
is absolutely required to explain them. Some consciousness, 
indeed, of his having gone too far appears in the last words of his 
“ Brissot démasqué,’ where he says, “ J’ai ri, me voila désarmé,” 
and even implies the bare possibility of Brissot’s intentions 
having been good in the epithet which he finally applied to him 
therein of “le plus grand tueur de tous nos médecins politiques.” 
But no expression of regret escapes him in the “ History.” 
There he will not even allow his opponent the extenuating cir- 
cumstance of having been duped, but charges him with “con- 
cealing the countenance of a scoundrel under the mask of a 
dupe,” and in that connection speaks with much approval of a 
certain law of Solon’s which placed the madness or idiocy of 
an Archon on a level with crimes. 

Whatever we may think of the political morality or prudence 
of the “History,” its wit and wealth of apt illustration, espe- 
cially from ancient sources,* without however rendering it in 
any way pedantic, cannot be denied. Take, for instance, his 
comparison of Guadet and Roland (“the vizier,” as he calls 
him), with their assumption of simplicity and poverty, to 
“ Octavius, who, to avert the envy of Jupiter, affected indigence, 





* M. Claretie gives us in an appendix of his work on “ Camille Desmoulins 
and his Wife” (pp. 381-405) an unpublished commonplace book of Camille’s, 
from MSS. in his possession. It is full of excerpts from antiquity, culled in a 
Baconian style, with the view of being afterwards utilized, as occasion should 
arise. It will be found extremely interesting. 
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and. thenceforth appeared all his days in the clothes of a 
beggar ;” or the reference (in connection with Brissot’s alleged 
part in revolutionary politics) to the saying of Cyrus three thou- 
sand years ago—“ so ancient and so truly the alphabet of politics 
is this maxim,”—that “nobody can better oblige his enemies 
than he who passes for their enemy, and nobody can easier 
injure his party than he who passes for their friend without 
being so in fact;” us also the notice of Danton’s bursts of 
rhetoric and excesses of rage, “than which, like the overflowings 
of the Nile, nothing can be more fruitful or beneficial.” The 
passage about the successive parties in the cause of the Revolu- 
tion may, perhaps, be quoted at greater length, as a good 
sample of his neat illustrative power and lightness of touch :*— 


“Tt is thus that, vanquished one after another (Maury the royalist 
by Mounier the Two-Chambers, Mounier the Two-Chambers by Mira- 
beau the Veto-Absolute, Mirabeau the Veto-Absolute by Barnave the 
Veto-Suspensive, Barnave the Veto-Suspensive by Brissot, who would 
have no veto at all except that of himself and his friends), all these 
rogues, hunted successively out of the Jacobin Club, have finally given 
place to Danton, Robespierre, Lindet, to these . . . . Montagnards of 
the Convention, this rock of the republic, the men whose only thought 
has ever been... . &. & It is thus that Necker, Orléans, 
Lafayette, Chapelier, Mirabeau, Bailly, Desmeuniers, Duport, Lameth, 
Pastoret, Cerutti, Brissot, Ramond, Pétion, Guadet, Gensonné have been 
merely the unclean vessels of Amasis with which, in the matrix ot 
the Jacobins, the golden statue of the republic has been cast. And, 
contrary to the common belief of men up till now, that it is impossible 
to found a republic on anything except virtues, the undying glory of 
this Society is to have created a republic with vices for materials.” 


If Camille could only have reflected that more vessels were yet 
necessary to complete the statue ! 

The account of his subsequent remorse at the trial of the 
Girondins, of his cry on hearing their condemnation—“ It is my 
pleasantry, it is my ‘ History of the Brissotins,’ which has killed 
them,” and of his attempt to rush from the hall, which he was 
ap from doing by the crowd, is all graphically given by 

ilate,t who was present, and sat next to him on the occasion. 
Camille saw then what he never could see before, that it was all 
very well, when poisoned weapons have been used, to say after 
the duel, “See, I am now disarmed ;” but the mischief has 
already been done, and the victim dispatched. 

The influence of Robespierre continued over the first two 
numbers of the last, and (both in a historical and in a literary 





* «*(Euvres de Desmoulins,” J. Claretie, vol. i. pp. 310, 311. 
¥ “Les Mystéres de la Mére de Dieu dévoilés,” chap. xiii. 
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point of view) the most famous, of Camille’s writings—the 
“Vieux Cordelier,” the pamphlet which most of all appears to 
have been, as regards the last numbers at any rate, the outcome 
of genuine unbiassed conviction, and which more than any other 
“ demorsos sapit ungues” in point of style. It first appeared in 
December, 1793, and ceased abruptly with its author's life four 
months afterwards. Well known as this elegant masterpiece of 
Camille’s pen is to all students of French history, a very few 
words on it here will be sufficient. Each of its seven completed 
numbers, and the fragment of an eighth, which did not appear 
till after his death, had an act in a life-and-death drama, so to 
speak, bound up with it. From the first two numbers, it is 
clear that Robespierre, up to a certain point, was with Danton 
and Camille, and inclined to advocate clemency. He defended 
the former when, at a meeting of the Jacobins, he demanded 
that those who proposed ultra-revolutionary measures should be 
set at defiance, notwithstanding the evident unpopularity of the 
protest ; and he metaphorically, and sometimes literally, looked 
over Camille’s shoulder as he composed his first two numbers, 
and even suggested alterations and revised the proofs. His 
natural inclination, if undisturbed by circumstances, wouid, 
perhaps, have disposed him to persevere in this line of action ; 
but then, as always, he was cautiously feeling the pulse of public 
opinion; and it was evident to him, from the way in which 
some of his speeches were received at the time, that it would 
never do to throw over St. Just and the others for the party of 
reaction. His hesitating speeches in support, first of Danton, 
and then of Camille, exhibited the language of patronage and 
condemnation too lavishly to admit of much doubt that, though 
the Ultras and Hébertists might be purged out afterwards, the 
Citras and Dantonists would be purged out first. Camille him- 
self, even after the first number (dated 15 Frimaire, year II.), 
betrays his consciousness of what it would all lead to, in his 
announcement at its close, that each succeeding number “ would 
contain more or less pages, according to the abundance of 
materials, and the indulgence exhibited by my brethren of the 
Convention and the Jacobins towards the boldness of my 
garrulous pen [‘les hardiesses de ma plume babillarde’] and its 
republican independence.”* 

His apprehensions were well-founded. St. Just and Billaud- 
Varennes spoke ominously even of No. 1, and Robespierre's 





* See, too, the letter to his father of Aug. 10, 1793, breathing a spirit of the 
deepest despondency. ‘‘ Why cannot I be as obscure, as I am well-known ?” 
he exclaims; and again, “Il me semble toujours que mon tour va arriver 

étre submergé.” 
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“advice” and correction produced No. 2, a bitter attack on 
Anaxagoras Chaumette and Anacharsis Clootz, after the old style 
of “La Lanterne.” In No. 3, however, Camille broke himself 
loose from all trammels, and entered on that course in which 
he persevered till the end. He knew that the fee of his 
advocacy would probably be the fate of his clients; but he 
accepted his brief, or rather offered his services, notwithstanding ; 
and never was a lost cause conducted more eloquently. It was 
No. 3 which contained the famous comparison of the weapons 
of tyranny in Rome under Tiberius with those used in Paris by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Committee of Public Safety, 
and showed up old enemies under new masks. The new 
“espions” were but old “delatores” writ large; the “loi des 
suspects” were but the old “crimen majestatis” invented, or 
rather invested with fresh attributes, by the Empire ; and in the 
devising of “crimes of counter-revolution,” and means by 
which to trick a suspected man into admissions, human ingenuity 
and cruelty were much what they had always been. Those who 
may be inclined to think this parallel strained, need only refer 
to any of the official lists of “ suspects” [see “ Papiers de Robes- 
pierre,” vol. i. p. 235, for instance], and of the crimes severally 
imputed to them, to see that it was not so. Among the most 
common of these latter were—“ having done nothing for the 
Revolution,” “being coldly affected towards the Revolution,” 
“ having been too moderate in favour of the Revolution,” or (in 
the case of a priest) “not having preached in favour of the Revo- 
lution.” St. Just made no secret of it ; in one of his speeches he 
said: “ You have to punish the indifferent as well as traitors: 
you have to punish all who are passive in the republic, and do 
nothing for her.” It was in No. 4 that the splendid description 
of liberty occurred—a description of which a bitter experience had 
taught him the reasonableness—followed by the “material 
words” (as lawyers say) in this alleged criminal document, as 
read afterwards to the Jacobin Club ‘on Jan. 7th, 1794, and 
two days aiter No. 5 was published), when it was proposed to 
burn the number and expel its author from the Society. These 
were—“ Voulez-vous que je la reconnaisse [sc. Liberty], que je 
tombe a ses pieds, que je verse tout mon sang pour elle ? ouvrez 
les prisons & ces deux cent mille citoyens que vous appellez 
suspects.” 

The die, then, was cast at last. At the meeting of Jan. 7th, 
Camille was defended in a lukewarm way by Robespierre as a 
spoilt child, with a good disposition, but led astray into a little 
intellectual debauch with the aristocrats, from which his better 
feelings had rescued him. ‘The author must be kept among 
us,” he said, “but I demand, for example’s sake, that the 
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numbers be burnt.” Here Camille, instead of falling in with 
the compromise, and allowing Robespierre to reassume his 
ancient ascendency over him, practically sealed his fate by 
exclaiming angrily, “Well said, Robespierre ; but burning is 
not answering !” Dispute and mutual recrimination followed ; 
and Robespierre departed in wrath. Soon afterwards Nos. 6 
and 7 appeared (the latter ending with the famous applica- 
tion to the Ultras of the remark cf the Spanish priest to Monte- 
zuma—“ The gods are athirst”’); and, before the 8th 
could arrive at a completed state, though it had been com- 
menced, its unhappy author was arrested. 

His last writings before his execution had little enough to do 
with politics. They were those wonderfully pathetic letters, 
mentioned in nearly every history of the Revolution, to his wife 
Lucile ; letters in which, even amidst the madness of his despair, 
reminiscences of the old humour and gaiety are traceable. 

Throughout Camille Desmoulins’ life—in his actions, words, 
pamphlets, journals, and correspondence—we always see him 
the same “fin moqueur,” the same “enfant gaté” that Robes- 
pierre had not unhappily described him as being. It was his 
fatal versatility of thought, followed up by a still more fatal 
quickness in putting his red-hot fancies on paper, so necessary 
yet so hazardous a quality to a journalist, which eventually 
worked his ruin. The journalist is obliged to talk on paper, 
without having the privilege of that speedy oblivion which 
usually attaches to spoken conversation. “ Litera scripta manet” 
applies to him as much as to the author of more considered 
works; and Camille was not only a journalist, he was a 
journalist of a more than ordinarily vivacious and volatile type, 
and one, too, unfortunately for him, who never could believe 
that people would take him in earnest. He forgot that a jocose 
recommendation of the “lamp-iron” for malignants would 
never be treated as jocose by a Paris mob; that if he called 
Brissot a traitor, a revolutionary tribunal sitting to determine 
Brissot’s fate would suppose that he had meant what he said ; 
that, if he wrote of St. Just that “this young man carries his 
head as if it were the corner-stone of the Republic, or the Sacred 
Host,” St. Just could not be expected to enter into his amuse- 
ment ;* that even Sanson did not like being scoffed at. In 
short, he never fully appreciated the alacrity with which men 
of revolutionary times translate theory into fact, and creeds into 
deeds. A thing, in such days, as Callimachus says of the dooms of 
Zeus, “ is conceived in the morning, and executed in the evening.” 





* “Do you think,” he writes to a friend, “that, for such an excellent jest 
he could wish to take my life ?’”—Fleury, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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Even Camille himself once complained of the astounding rapidity 
with which the Convention converted thirty ideas a day, on an 
average, into as many decrees. “C’est ma plaisanterie qui les 
a tué,” he said with anguish of the Brissotins ; and it was this 
same “ plaisanterie” which now recoiled on his own head, and 
determined his own fate. But he never could understand that 
words uttered lightly could fall otherwise than lightly, till the 
prison-walls of the Luxembourg enclosed him ; and an expres- 
sion in his last letter to Lucile shows that only the imminence 
of death rendered him clear-sighted at the last. 


“‘T had dreamed,” he says, ‘‘ of a republic which the world would 
have adored. I never believed that men could be so savage and 
unjust. How could I have supposed that certain witticisms in my 
writings at the expense of colleagues who had provoked me would 
wipe out the remembrance of my services? I do not conceal from 
myself that I die the victim of these sarcasms, and of my friendship 
for Danton,” 


The “alphabet of politics,’ which he had charged Brissot 
with having learnt and put into practice so thoroughly, was with 
equally remorseless and perverse ingenuity applied by his 
enemies to interpret the last months of his own life. He 


was judged by them to have been that falsely professed friend, 
and therefore doubly dangerous enemy, to the Revolution, which 
he had declared many a Girondist to have been. And so the 
Erinnys of “Jean Pierre Brissot démasqué” pursued him to 
the guillotine ; and the eloquent voice of Vergniaud had power 
beyond the grave to sound vindictively in the ears of his old 
assailant. St. Just lived to execute his blood-thirsty threat of 
causing his rival to elevate his head “after a quite other fashion” 
than the uplifting of the Sacred Host; and even “the chief of 
the executive power” was retained in office long enough to see 
in the sawdust the head which had devised his whimsical title. 
Not all his “eight republican books’ could acquit him. The 
famous Indulgent learnt the lessons of clemency too late to save 
himself, and all but too late to save his reputation. 


GEORGE SPENCER BOWER. 
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T is difficult to note and discriminate accurately the various 
factors contributing to the process of our individual educa- 
tion. To mark the several stages in its development, to estimate 
itsrate,and to forecast its future direction, requires an analytical 
faculty, an unprejudiced candour about ourselves, and a freedom 
from the intellectual and moral influences surrounding us, the 
potential privilege of a very small number indeed. It is very 
questionable if the conscious education an individual steadily seeks 
to secure—the literature he reads, the observations he makes 
on men and manners, the judgments he forms upon the events 
and sociai conditions of his time—has as much influence upon 
the formation of his character, of his measure of rightfulness and 
truth, and of the direction of his intellectual and moral 
sympathies, as that unconscious educational experience formed 
by the spirit of the age, the opinions and prejudices of those 
around him, as well as by that large element of fact and opinion 
every man must take at second-hand on the authority of others. 
If, however, we wish to view the startling character of the 
various stages in individual education, we have only to compare 
our opinion aud sympathies, our duties and ambitions now, with 
what they were when just entering upon the real business of life. 
We then realize that not only have our pleasures, aims, and 
sympathies entirely changed, but that even our standards of 
intellectual and moral truth, after many fluctuations, have finally 
settled down in forms the very reverse of our early experience. 
But if it is difficult to note the stages, rate, and direction of 
our personal education, how much more difficult is it to observe, 
estimate, and forecast the educational progress of the age in 
which we live! As our personal experience enlarges, our estimate 
of what constitutes the determining influences in manners and 
morals becomes modified and ‘changed. Our opinion of the 
relative preponderance of certain truths and speculative doctrines 
becomes very much a question of what our own opinions on these 
points are. We naturally view with a favourable eye facts which 
seem to point to a gradual growth in influence and power of 
those truths which are honoured with our own adhesion, and are 
very hard to convince that our pet doctrines and theories must 
now be classed among decaying or obsolete intellectual forms. 
Besides, to add to these difficulties, we must remember that the 
opinions, sympathies, and wants of large classes of society have 
only received articulate expression in comparatively recent years, 
through the improvement of their material and social conditions, 
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and the rise of cheap and representative literature. But above 
all, those radical changes in the moral and intellectual world, 
those deep undercurrents of feeling and thought, which make 
and mark epochs in the history of human developments, are 
silent; they are themselves unseen and unfelt by the ages 
reposing on their surface. If, however, instead of estimating the 
progress, aspirations, wants, acquirements, and drift of the brief 
age in which we live and move, we compare long periods of time 
together ; if, instead of years, our range of facts embraces 
centuries, these difficulties largely disappear. We then perceive 
that intellect, morals, and emotions, that human knowledge, duties, 
and sympathies, are advancing on certain clear and well-defined 
lines, the progress along each being co-related to all other depart- 
ments of human thought and activity, all being governed by the 
same general laws, and manifesting the same general features. 

It is these difficulties, and others like them, which make con- 
temporary estimates of the position and prospects of religious 
thought and emotion of so little value, and of so contradictory a 
character. We are not dispassionate or uninterested spectators 
of moral and religious struggles. Our personal hopes, opinions, 
and interests, are embarked upon that sea of moral turmoil and 
intellectual confusion. The'most of us, indeed all of us, long for, 
strive for, the victory of one set of opinions ; and to anticipate 
that this preference will not warp our judgment and affect 
our will where these are concerned, is to ascribe to usa character, 
not more, but less than human. Besides, to what standard can 
we refer religious opinions? how can we measure their relative 
influence and importance in society ? how distinguish the rising 
from the declining speculations, the living thoughts from the 
dead thoughts, the realized and effective truths from those that 
live only in words and phrases from which the creative spirit 
has long since passed away? If we have regard only to the 
forms in which religious and moral truths are expressed, there 
never was an age distinguished by less of the new and startling 
than the present. Our professed dogmas we have inherited ; our 
heresies are old opinions with new names, which long ago dis- 
turbed the peace of the Church; our schools of historical 
criticism have originated no new modes of defence of the current 
forms of faith ; our pulpit discourses and theological writings only 
convey in modern language doctrines and hopes long since given 
to the world in the writings of the Fathers and eminent Saints. 
The very complaints that are now loudly made of the infidelity 
ot the age, of the decay of faith, of the growing laxity of morals, 
of the deterioration of Christian spirit, and of the growth of 
worldliness, are all Jamentations familiar to the ear of the pre- 
ceding centuries of the Church. But, on the other hand, if we 
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look below the surface, if we regard the spirit rather than the out- 
ward form it vitalizes ; above all, if we compare long periods of 
time together, we perceive that this uniformity is apparent only, 
that religious truth in modern times has been not only profoundly 
modified, but, in the great majority of its features, fairly trans- 
formed. The process has been a double one—the gradual and 
silent abandonment of forms of emotion or belief incompatible with 
the social tendencies or intellectual acquirements of recent years, 
and the attaching of new meanings to old doctrines and creeds, 
when that course could be adopted without too gross a violation 
of the rules of propriety and grammar. If, then, we would form 
an accurate conception of the present religious situation, and fore- 
cast the probable direction of religious thought and emotion in 
the future, we must abandon any method of inquiry exclusively 
based upon individual estimates and speculations concerning 
the growth, decline, or relative influence of particular doctrinal 
beliefs. Such a course is almost certain to lead us into un- 
certainty and error. Instead, we shall examine the opinions of a 
bygone age, when religious ideas and interests had attained their 
maximum development and were realized and effective tenets. 
Then we shall endeavour to trace the changes these opinions have 
undergone to the present day, and the social and intellectual 
influences under which these variations have been brought about. 
If, upon further consideration, these determining conditions still 
continue apparently operative, we may assume the continuous 
and uniform modification of religious belief in the future as in 
the past, and forecast the probable ultimate fate and form of 
religion as a legitimate inference from these historical facts. 

It is to be remembered, however, that religion, viewed as a 
department of human thought, is not swi generis. It is only a 
division, though a large and important one, of that wide class 
of belief characterized by an element of supernaturalism. In all 
acts or states of religion there are two mental factors. First, 
there is an emotion of reverence, dependence or awe, present in the 
mind of the devotee ; and second, that emotion must be intellec- 
tually related to a supernatural being or power. It cannot be 
the emotional factor in itself which determines an act or feeling 
to be religious, because we are conscious of the activity or influ- 
ence of those feelings in cases admittedly outside the pale of 
religion. An individual may revere the character and person of 
a great leader or statesman. A weak and irresolute character 
comes consciousiy to depend with unswerving faith upon a nature 
stronger than his own. A child views with unmingled awe a 
stern and unforgiving parent. But these feelings when so related 
are never described as religious emotions. On the other hand, 
associate them with a supernatural objective, and we at once 
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recognize them as belonging to religion. Even taking religious 
emotion in its widest and loosest sense, and embracing under 
that title such feelings as love, duty, fear, &., we must admit 
that when these are related to purely natural objects, we describe 
them as moral, and that it is only when we shift the intellectual 
relation from a positive to a transcendental basis, from a natural 
to a supernatural objective, that they can be claimed, even in the 
loosest sense, on behalf of religion. But if the belief in the 
supra-natural is the distinguishing character in religion, then its 
intellectual factor is no more unique than its emotional one is. 
For a belief in the abnormal, in intelligence and will unassociated 
with ordinary material conditions, in personal existences inde- 
pendent of and superior to natural phenomena, is one of the most 
widely distributed forms of thought alike as regards time and 
area. It is exhibited, in its most extreme form, in the belief in 
the existence of deities, zeons, devils, demons, angels, spirits, and 
ghosts. These cases, though differing widely in many particulars, 
have still one feature in common, which brings them under the 
classification of supernaturalism. They assume the existence of 
beings who are independent of ordinary material conditions, and 
who elude the cognition of one or more of the senses. Under 
the same class-term we include all those opinions which ascribe 
an abnormal virtue or power to particular persons ; as, for ex- 
ample, those relating to divine personages or messengers, to 
prophets, soothsayers, magicians, sorcerers, witches, &c. In the 
same category we place all those cases in which a special virtue, 
character, or unnatural order is ascribed to certain things, prac- 
tices, or events; as, for instance, miracles, sacred books, sacra- 
ments, prayers, signs, formulas, shrines, holy-wells, amulets, and 
charms. Through all these cited cases there runs a supernatural 
vein, which involves the ascription of qualities outside the pale 
of general experience, and which, whether true or not, at all 
events places their class characters beyond verification by the 
usual and recognized processes of logical proof. We know well 
this classification will be indignantly repudiated on behalf of 
religion. Religionists confidently claim for their special form of 
thought and feeling, a unique place in history and morals, And, 
perhaps, if we confined our observation to our own country and 
our own day, some claim to that exclusive privilege might be 
successfully advanced for it. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact, that among other and contemporaneous people, not so 
advanced in civilization and intelligence, opinions are current, 
which, though widely differing from our conceptions of religious 
truth, yet present features, and represent conditions of mind, 
entitling them to admission into any classification embracing the 
varied phenomena of religion. If we trace the history of 
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religious opinion in our own and neighbouring countries, we find, 
as we go back in time, a closer and closer approach to those 
gross supernatural conceptions, the normal intellectual heritage 
of less civilized peoples at the present day. Carrying the historical 
retrospect no further than three or four centuries back, we reach 
in Europe a condition of emotion and a state of opinion wherein 
religion, superstition, spiritualism, and fetichism, all meet and 
mingle on common, harmonious, and realistic terms. It is true 
the advance of knowledge, the growth of intelligence, and the 
increase of secular interests, have been fatal to the continued 
existence of all the divisions in the class except that of religion. 
There has been in modern time a gradual process of modification 
or extermination of all opinions related to the supernatural, with 
the result of severing the present apparent connection of religion 
with kindred forms of thought. But the fact of our forgetting 
the existence of this historical connection, or overlooking the 
various steps in the process of its evolution, no more entitles 
religion to rank as sui generis, than the fact of the extinction or 
non-discovery of connecting forms in the chain of organic deve- 
lopment would entitle a naturalist to claim for one special 
organic type an independent and unconnected place in the 
scheme of life. 

We take as our historical starting-point the fifteenth century. 
That period exhibits the maximum development of super- 
naturalism in modern times. Since then the history of super- 
naturalism, in all its phases, has been not so much that of modi- 
fication as simply of silent decay. During that century the 
social and intellectual forces which have brought about those 
results have reached the light, and are clearly traceable. While 
as the age which witnessed the rise of the great Protestant Re- 
formation, its history is more familiar to the bulk of our country- 
men than any other period, until we come down to the time of 
the French Revolution. 

In reading of the events, the literature, and the lives of the 
fifteenth century, we are struck with their wholly unreal and 
unearthly tone. The aims of its chief actors, their motives, the 
motives to which they appealed in others, their conceptions of 
the lasting and true, seem to us utterly hollow and fantastic. This 
material universe—the earth and its satellite, the solar and stellar 
systems—to us so seemingly permanent and real, appeared to the 
fifteenth century but a flimsy and evanescent institution, whose 
temporary reason of existence being nearly fulfilled, would 
speedily give place to the substantial and eternal glories of the 
kingdom of heaven. This life, which so interests the sympathies 
and absorbs the activities of the nineteenth century, failed to 
Satisfy the hopes and energies of our forefathers, who looked with 
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the most intense longing and expectation towards the immortality 
awaiting humanity beyond the grave. This frail tenement of 
clay, carefully tended by us, and in which our whole hopes are 
bound up, was viewed three centuries back as a clog upon spiritual 
progress, a source of contamination, deserving of the harshest 
treatment and emasculation. There was no conception at that 
period of regular sequence, order, and law, among natural phe- 
nomena and human history. Every effect or event was assumed 
to be the product of spiritualistic causation, at the instance of the 
Deity, the devil, good or bad angels, sorcerers, witches, &c. &c. 
But while the course of conduct of these spiritual powers could 
not be predicated with certainty, they might be propitiated by 
worship, services, or gifts; or their efforts might be thwarted by 
the interposition of rival spiritual beings. What we regard as 
the abnormal, the fifteenth century viewed as the ordinary and 
natural condition of affairs. Miracles, portents, and apparitions, 
were of common and every-day occurrence. The most extra- 
ordinary cures were effected, and the most astonishing spiritual 
advantages obtained by virtue of wearing certain charms and 
relics, making the sign of the Cross, repeating the name of Christ 
or the Virgin, or by visiting certain shrines, holy wells, and places. 
There was thus in the intellectual condition of the period we refer 
to, that element of constant uncertainty which precluded healthy 
progress in science and art, as well as that condition of moral 
dependence upon supernatural assistance which retained the 
people in helpless theological bondage. Religion was, therefore, 
the main factor in the moral, intellectual, and social life of the 
people. It was at once the business, solace, and recreation of 
the great mass of the population. The aims of individuals, the 
objects of societies, and the policies of States were all avowedly 
controlled in the supposed interests of religion. Morality received 
its only recognized sanction from the pages of revelation. Law 
and government claimed no title to existence apart from divine 
authority. All knowledge was accepted or rejected according as 
it harmonized with the current interpretations of Scripture. It 
was the universal belief no salvation could be obtained outside 
the pale of the true Church. Unless an individual accepted, with 
the fullest and most unswerving faith, every doctrine advanced on 
the authority of the Church, he could enjoy no real happiness 
here, and was doomed to everlasting suffering hereafter. Un- 
baptized infants, the heathen who had never heard of the Gospel, 
the ancients who lived before the time of Christ, the great majority 
of persons in all ages, were consigned by the opinion of the times 
to an eternity of torment. More importance was attached to 
belief than to conduct. Neither were the claims of morality 
esteemed in any respect as of more importance than the due 
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reception and observance of the numerous dogmas, sacraments, 
rites, and ceremonies, so arbitrarily enjoined by the religion of 
the time. Intellectual error was regarded as an unpardonable 
sin, and, however honest it might be, entailed untold evil upon 
its unfortunate subjects. Credulity and ignorant faith were ex- 
tolled as the greatest and most beneficent of virtues, while an 
inquiring disposition of mind was viewed as a Satanic emanation. 

Such were the most prominent features in the supernaturalism 
of the fifteenth century. It is certainly a terrible indictment to 
present against the intellectualism of any state of society. But 
we are convinced the charge is not overdrawn. It is almost 
impossible for readers at the present day adequately to realize 
the intense influence these conceptions exercised over con- 
temporary thought and conduct. These opinions have now largely 
passed away, and even where the feeble remnants of them still 
linger in out-of-the-way places in the intellectual world, they 
have ceased materially to influence conduct, and are mere relics 
of old-world thought, surviving through the influence of tradition 
and association. All the grosser features of supernaturalism we 
have happily discarded. We do not now find, in this country at . 
least, any belief in deities other than the one central figure of 
God, the Creator and Sustainer of all things. The Satanic con- 
ception of the fifteenth century has become dim and obscure. 
Demons, angels, spirits, and ghosts are now quietly relegated to 
the past. We do not look for the advent of a divine personage, 
and regard all accounts of prophets and soothsayers with as much 
suspicion as those of magicians, astrologers, sorcerers, and witches. 
We repudiate as false all miracles and miraculous effects associ- 
ated with holy places, wells, shrines, &. We deny the inherent 
efficacy of sacraments, relics, signs, formulas, and charms. We 
do not pray, if we pray at all, in the same sense as our forefathers 
did. We regard that act as a mere acknowledgment of de- 
pendence, and only anticipate a subjective effect; while the former 
confident hope of an objective answer to the most earnest appeals 
to the Deity has quite passed away. It is this life which interests 
the nineteenth century; it is this material universe it regards as 
real and permanent. Secular affairs have supplanted theological 
concerns in the thoughts of men, while morality has superseded 
religion in influence over opinion and conduct. The position of 
the clergy has become compromised, and the views of a popular 
statesman, scientist, or littérateur, command more interest than 
the united fulminations of the class. We have looked the 
spiritual world boldly in the face, and discovered that the terrors 
of our ancestors had their origin in their own morbid imagina- 
tions. Above all, we have reduced our observations of natural 
phenomena to order, and infused a spirit of uniformity into our 

(Vol. CXVIII. No. CCXXXIII.]—New Surizs, Vol. LXII.No.L. 
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conceptions of the operations of Nature. Under the influence of 
these opinions the supernatural has gradually given way before 
the natural. The idea of the universal reign of law has now ex- 
cluded all conceptions of personal interference with the order of 
natural events. The spiritual world has wholly disappeared, and 
materialism, pure and simple, usurps its place. 

The strength and importance of supernatural conceptions in 
any age depend upon its emotional and imaginative power. The 
feeling of reverence generates a predisposition to religion; the 
sense of fear fosters a superstitious spirit. If in these cir- 
cumstances the imagination is morbid and active, while the 
intellect lies dormant and apathetic, this world and the next are 
crowded with spiritual beings, supernatural concerns occupy the 
foremost place in the thoughts of men, and the classes interested 
in the creation and maintenance of religious ideas are the most 
influential exponents of public opinion. Such was unfortunately 
the condition of Europe for some centuries before the period of 
which we now treat. The old Roman populations had fallen 
from the conditions of the civilization they inherited. The bar- 
barous tribes of Northern Europe, who burst into and settled 
within the bounds of the Roman Empire, had assumed an out- 
ward form of civilization unsuited to them for the time. It was 
not the creation of their own intellectual efforts, nor an exact 
reflex of their social character. They required the experience of 
two or three centuries of settled life to exactly adapt themselves 
to their altered social surroundings Meantime the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition settled down as a thick cloud over 
Europe. It could not remain long so, however. The natural 
elasticity or spring in human nature slowly re-asserted itself. 
The old populations begar to recover their tone. Amalgamation 
with the fresh blood of the Northern tribes gradually restored 
strength to the exhausted intellect and will of Europe. Fami- 
liarity with the conditions of civilized life prepared the descen- 
dants of these barbarians to thoroughly feel and master the 
requirements of their new social experience. The process of 
emancipation and elevation soon began. The European mind, 
refreshed by its long slumber, simply needed some extraneous 
stimulus to start on a new career of intellectual conquest. This 
stimulus was supplied by the re-discovery of the classical litera- 
tures, and the establishment of the Moorish civilization in Spain. 

It is difficult now fully to realize the extraordinary influence 
the resuscitation of many of the best literary productions of 
ancient Greece and Rome exercised over the European intellect. 
It was the revelation of a new and higher life to the race. In 
contrast to the intellectual apathy, the formalism, the credulity, 
and dogmatism—the normal condition of Europe at the time— 
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there was exhibited in the literature of Greece the history of a 
people to whom truth was the life-passion ; inquiry, scepticism, 
liberty of thought, as the very breath of their nostrils; and to 
whom the freezing up of opinion in dogmatic forms was quite 
unknown. In contrast to the absorbing interest religion and 
religious concerns occupied in their thoughts, Europe read in 
Roman history of a race to whom patriotism was a stronger 
passion than religion, empire in this world preferred to salvation 
in the next. The wise toleration of rival creeds, nay, the very 
religious indifference of the ruling classes, so markedly shown in 
the later history of the Roman people, were valuable lessons to 
the Middle Ages. For the first time the distorted taste and 
diseased imagination of the period recognized its hideousness, 
when brought into contact with the Grecian conception of the 
noble and beautiful in Nature and art. For the first time the 
nobility and conscious dignity of the Roman character made men 
pause and blush, as they rehearsed their usual tale of human 
sinfulness, depravity, and deserved wretchedness. The classical 
literatures, if they did not create new moral and intellectual 
wants, at all events revealed their existence, and the utter in- 
adequacy of the current religion and knowledge to satisfy them. 
This sense of dissatisfaction was deepened in some minds by the 
high degree of civilization developed by the Moors in Spain. 
The knowledge possessed by these Orientals of some forms of art 
greatly surpassed that of Europe generally, and very much im- 
pressed the few Christian minds who had the courage and oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with it. Medicine, architecture, and 
engineering as arts, and mathematics as a science, were very 
popular with the Moors, and had made considerable progress. 
But the greatest and most important service that people rendered 
to the cause of European emancipation was the mass of Arabic 
and Hebrew literature, bearing upon archeology, law, theology, 
and philosophy, which the several eminent schools in the Penin- 
sula had gradually accumulated at their respective seats. At 
atime when the mind of Europe was engrossed by these very 
subjects, the formation of a different and rival school of thought 
exercised a very salutary influence. The mere existence of a 
rival system of religious belief, which claimed a later and fuller 
authority, which secured the passionate adhesion of many millions 
of men, which was aceompanied by a high development of 
material prosperity, and was adorned by a keen appreciation of 
the beautiful in art, must have suggested to the few thinking 
minds of Christian Europe many useful, though painful, com- 
parisons, 

The position of affairs then was this. The moral and intel- 


lectual potentialities of Europe were much above = the 
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inherited civilization and the current knowledge could adequately 
satisfy. The recovery of the classic literatures, and the civilization 
established by the Moors in Spain, had awakened the conscious- 
ness of a higher life, and deepened the sense of dissatisfaction 
with surrounding opinions and systems. Dissatisfaction speedily 
became doubt. Men began to question the title to existence of 
many doctrines, institutions, and systems. The further and the 
freer they pushed their inquiries, the less they found to admire 
and the more tocondemn. ‘This sceptical condition of the public 
mind soon suggested a better method of logical inquiry. We do 
not think the inductive process created the scepticism of the 
time, but rather the existing dissatisfaction with current opinions 
resulted in a course of inquiry, which speedily formulated the 
lines of logical procedure upon which that system is based. When, 
however, induction was placed upon an effective footing, the 
spirit of inquiry was at once stimulated and strengthened. Under 
that cautious process, as practised by Descartes and systematized 
by Bacon, the first steps towards the attainment of all true 
knowledge were to unlearn all that had been learned before, to 
reject all doctrines and dogmas in religion and philosophy, as well 
as in science, which were only affirmed upon authority or tradi- 
tion, to accept no opinions as truths until they had been carefully 
analyzed and logically tested. We may imagine the havoc this 
system made among the received opinions of the time, when 
honestly and patiently applied. No wonder theologians de- 
nounced it as the direct inspiration of the devil. The disposition 
of mind fostered by the inductive system, and which naturally 
predisposed to the reception of its teaching, was just the modern 
positive scientific spirit in embryo. The progress of the new 
philosophy was rapid; and before its advance the belief in ghosts, 
witches, devils, sorcerers, charms, relics, miracles, and the other 
grosser forms of superstition, quickly died away. Credulity and 
ignorance ceased to be esteemed as virtues, but became rather 
viewed as vices. The duty of inquiry, the lawfulness of honest 
doubt, and the reasonableness of a suspension of judgment in 
difficult cases, became first permitted and then advocated. One 
standard of truth was applied to all questions. The proud ex- 
emption from vulgar examination claimed for the dogmas of 
religion was repudiated. Theological and ecclesiastical systems, 
not less than those of a purely secular origin and purpose, had 
to submit to the common crucial tests. A body of opinion was 
formed outside the region of religion, which claimed a voice in 
the settlement of the many new questions that arose, as well as 
of the many old ones that were again disturbed by the spirit of 
inquiry now moving abroad, while a select and yet always in- 
creasing number of eminent men, free from the influence and bias 
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of supernatural beliefs, were ever prepared to raise their voice in 
favour of truth and freedom of thought, however these might 
apparently antagonize the doctrines of religion, or the interests of 
the clerical classes. 

But the age could not be satisfied with merely negative 
results. It was not enough to doubt and abandon old opinions ; 
new ones must be created to fill their place. The departments 
of thought which first rose into prominence, and exercised the 
most powerful influence over supernatural opinions, were the 
natural sciences, Perhaps we might have expected a different 
order of events. The interest and attention of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were so closely bound up with meta- 
physical, moral, and theological questions, that we might have 
assumed before the events that in these branches of speculation 
the greatest progress would have been made. But the very 
warmth and intensity of the interest with which these were re- 
garded, precluded all hope of healthy or substantial advance. 
Too much prejudice was involved in their consideration, too 
many interests were bound up inthe maintenance of the cur- 
rent opinions upon these subjects. Besides the necessary con- 
ditions for the successful cultivation of the speculative sciences 
were too far removed from the current method of inquiry 
to permit of true progress. But with the natural sciences the 
case was different. The Church did not view with general 
suspicion their early progress. They were supposed to be out- 
side the sphere of religion. The basis of proof upon which 
they rested was so palpably true that even theologians, who 
have great courage in assertion, shrank from affirming their 
positive falsity. And though it is the fact, that particular 
opinions of the early scientists were condemned by the Church, 
yet theologians gradually came to adopt the safer course of 
endeavouring to show that though many scientific truths appa- 
rently contradicted received Scriptural doctrines, in reality, 
when properly considered, they were new and powerful evi- 
dences in favour of the common religious beliefs. It was also to 
the natural sciences the Church was indebted for the progress 
and perfection of the arts used in her own adornment. Archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and music, so intimately asso- 
ciated with the service of the Church, and so carefully fostered 
by her, have all a scientific side. Even farming, botany, and 
natural history received considerable attention at the hands of 
the members of her great religious houses. It was, therefore, 
under the protecting wing of the Church that the infant days 
of the natural sciences were passed, which in their mature 
strength were destined to create a form of opinion, a dis- 
position of mind, fatal to the influence, and even the exist- 
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ence of their foster-mother. The influence of natural science 
upon supernaturalism was of two kinds—a general and a 
particular influence. By its general influence we mean that it 
rescued a large and growing domain of knowledge from 
theology, that it raised a class of educated and skilful persons, 
if not antagonistic, at all events independent of theological 
interests, that it formed a literature and a body of opinion which 
judged questions from a scientific and secular point of view. 
Still further, that it accustomed the age to the idea of unvarying 
order among natural phenomena, gradually eliminating all con- 
ceptions of arbitrary, accidental, or spiritual interferences in 
nature and history; that it threw further and further back the 
region of the unknown, the point of contact between the 
visible and the invisible, the material and the spiritual. Ina 
word, that it materialized and secularized human thought. In 
the fifteenth century when inquirers were confronted with an 
effect of which the cause was unknown, when apparently isolated 
and independent phenomena were contrasted, the chain of 
connecting sequences being still undiscovered, such events and 
phenomena were attributed to spiritualistic agencies. And the 
explanation was received as natural, final, and fully satisfactory. 
It quite accorded with the sense of reasonableness and appro- 
priateness current at the time. But such an explanation would 
be laughed to scorn now. Our knowledge of science, our 
every-day reading, and even our very industrial occupations, 
have formed in our minds, in most cases unconsciously, the 
idea of the universal reign of law. Our natural predisposition 
is to exclude the spiritual and personal from effective contact 
with natural phenomena. In the fifteenth century a conception 
of spiritual causation, creating, controlling, and upholding all 
things, seen and unseen, was universal; in our own day a 
materialistic conception has taken its place. 

But besides this general antagonism to supernaturalism in 
all its forms, science exercised a particular influence over reli- 
gious thought, through the modification, and, in some cases, the 
actual destruction of certain received theological beliefs. The 
revelations of astronomy modified in a marked manner the 
current opinions as to the relative importance of this planet in 
the solar and stellar systems, and consequently of the position 
which the human race was supposed to occupy to the universe at 
large. When it was known how small this earth was in com- 
parison with the solar system of which it forms a part, how 
utterly insignificant the solar system is when contrasted with the 
vast canopy of independent suns among which it fills a subordi- 
nate place, the consciousness of the nothingness of man in rela- 
tion to the wide universe became deeply felt. This thought, 
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interpreted into song by the Hebrew prophet many ages 
before, acquired a new significance, and a deeper meaning. The 
conception of a personal Creator and Ruler of all things, if it 
increased in sublimity, became also more difficult effectively to 
realize. The distance separating the creature from the Creator 
immeasurably enlarged. The sense of the near presence of a 
Father in heaven became dim and obscure. The universe ceased 
to be thought of: as a creative act for the special pleasure and 
purposes of man. Man was no longer regarded as the crown 
and ultimate object of creative energy. Yet these displaced 
opinions were taught by the current religion ; and, indeed, were 
necessary to, and lay at the root of, the whole conceptions of 
theology. 

Hardly less destructive to particular religious beliefs were the 
discoveries heralded by geology. That science showed that the 
cosmic conception, contained in the Book of Genesis was funda- 
mentally erroneous. It placed the creative period vastly further 
back in time. It contradicted the alleged creative order. It 
showed that the present configuration of the earth’s surface was 
not the result of a number of short and isolated creative acts, 
but of the operation of a few general natural laws in continuous 
activity over an immense period of time. From the fossil 
remains it exhumed, compared, and classified, geology demon- 
strated the previous existence of large orders of extinct animals 
and plants, of a diversity in special and generic characters, and 
an exuberance of numbers as rich as any now living. It re- 
duced this apparent chaos of life forms to order, and showed 
their gradual ascent from the simplest to the most complex 
organization, until prehistoric life merged in existing forms. 
Even man was not exempt from association with the great 
scheme of organic development. For geological research nas 
revealed his existence in conditions of life and in a state of 
organic development, which place him in these respects nearer 
to allied animal forms than to the complex product of civilized 
life among the highest examples of the race in our own day. 
Geology also shattered for ever the penal character attached 
to death in the Bible, by showing that for ages before the 
appearance of man death was the necessary fate of living things, 
and by thus discrediting the Biblical narrative, destroyed the 
shadowy basis upon which this doctrine alone could rest. That 
these scientific opinions were damaging to the current forms of 
religious belief is amply proved by the vehemence and rancour 
with which the religious classes denounced them, the science that 
taught them, and the persons associated with the science. Theo- 
logians have a very keen and true perception of where their 
interests lie. They asserted, and with truth, that these opinions 
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were antagonistic to the orthodox faith. And though it is true 
that the theological classes have now been compelled to accept 
the inevitable, and have endeavoured to forget or explain away 
the facts which in our day it is impossible to deny, yet it still 
remains no less true, that another section of opinion has been 
rescued from theology, that the accepted channels of divine reve- 
lation have again been caught tripping, and that these scientific 
conclusions have necessitated the recasting of many religious 
dogmas. That there is danger in such a condition of things, that 
doubt once aroused is not easily allayed, is evidenced alike by 
the growing restlessness of the younger ecclesiastics under their 
present dogmatic trammels, and by the growing numbers among 
the upper and lower classes to whom theology sounds as a dead 
language upon the ear. 

But the sciences of astronomy and geology have had even less 
influence over the decline of supernatural beliefs than inquiries 
more intimately associated with human history. The various 
evolutionary hypotheses which have been given to the world in 
recent years, have all had as their main design to connect man 
with other living and extinct organic forms in one connected and 
continuous scheme of life. In our opinion the late Mr. Darwin 
has successfully established his theory. At all events, it will be 
admitted that his theory supplies an adequate explanation of the 
majority of the facts, that it is felt to be in the direction which 
such an explanation must take, and that every year subordinate 
workers are satisfactorily filling up apparent gaps in his hypo- 
thesis. Assuming his success, several very awkward questions for 
supernaturalists crop up. At what time did man come to have 
an immortal soul? Why should man have that inestimable 
privilege any more than other animal forms? Where is the 
line to be drawn at which the mere animal merges in the man? 
If once you place man in any scheme of organic development, 
then you intimately associate his qualities and origin with those 
materialistic conceptions upon which biological inquiry as to the 
origin and earliest manifestations of life is so actively employed. 
Indeed, all recent biological and physiological research is placing 
in clearer and clearer light the adequacy of conditions of matter 
to account satisfactorily for all the varied phenomena of life, and 
to render superfluous the hypothesis of an ethereal soul or spirit 
as a necessary adjunct of corporeal existence to explain the facts 
of consciousness. 

The rise and progress of the comparative sciences have also 
exercised a very powerful and unfavourable influence over all 
forms of supernatural belief. For inquiries into the opinions, 
customs, and laws of primitive and uncivilized peoples have estab- 
lished a wonderful uniformity between their respective beliefs 
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and the conditions of civilization they have attained... The pro- 
bable origin of these opinions has been exhibited, and the-various 
circumstances in primitive life calculated to give rise to super- 
natural conceptions have been collated. The result is the formula- 
tion ofa scheme of thought which presents an apparently accurate 
representation of the process of evolution. It shows that at a 
certain stage of barbarism a spiritual or supernatural conception 
of events and phenomena is universal, natural, and,in its main 
features, uniform and identical. As the various races rise in civili- 
zation, and secure new social conditions, these conceptions hecome 
modified and adapted to the change. The questions of the origin of 
the universe, of life, of right and wrong, of the inherited religion, 
and of the existing political institutions, are inquiries which all 
races at certain stages have put to themselves, and in the main 
given the same reply to. Racial characteristics have found ex- 
pression in the superficial differences; but the feelings and wants 
of our common humanity are exhibited in the radical underlying 
harmonies of belief. Supernaturalism is the explanation of the 
unknown ; but as the boundaries of human knowledge enlarge, 
the natural takes the place of the supernatural, the material ex- 
cludes the spiritual. So, after a ‘certain stage of civilization is 
reached, the history of supernaturalism is one of silent, yet 
certain, decay. One by one the grosser conceptions of a primi- 
tive age are abandoned, while the spiritualistic opinions still held 
are etherealized ; they are removed from the domain of conduct, 
and remitted to the sphere of speculation. The researches in 
comparative law, custom, and theology, undertaken by such men 
as Maine, Tylor, Lubbock, Amberley, Spencer, and others, have 
done more to loosen the hold of supernaturalism over the minds 
of our countrymen than all the arguments against specific beliefs 
combined. 

A spirit of inquiry, an accurate method of investigation, a 
conception of the universal reign of law, the accumulation of 
scientific knowledge, and the application to human history of the 
same principles of inquiry successful in other fields of specula- 
tion, are the principal factors in generating that positive scientific 
spirit so fatal to the continued influence of supernatural opinions. 
But it is not only the creation of this modern philosophic mood 
which is the crowning triumph of recent centuries. The extent 
of the diffusion of this spirit among the people is-no less remark- 
able. Among all races there have appeared individuals, and 
even small circles of eminent men, manifesting strongly this 
disposition of mind, and venting thoughts which sounded unreal 
to the ages they lived in, but which now feel very real and true 
to us long centuries after their utterance. These great minds 
were morning stars, anticipating and heralding the intellectual 
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dawn. But a culture which only an effort of genius can attain, 
or a limited circle af privileged individuals successfully realize, 
must be very transient indeed. A condition of civilization to 
secure permanence and effective influence over society must be 
within the realistic power of a iarge and sympathetic population. 
If restricted in numbers, if a coterie and not a class, the very 
brilliance of its success is the guarantee of its rapid exhaustion, 
and relapse into the general intellectual conditions from which 
it transiently emerged. Besides, to leave the bulk of the popula- 
tion ignorant and unaffected by the discoveries of truth, is to 
leave a suitable soil for the continued growth of all forms of 
superstition, waiting for a favourable opportunity to again 
encroach upon that intellectual field so painfully cleared of their 
poisonous luxuriance. However, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries a series of discoveries in the arts, as well as certain 
social movements, inaugurated the emancipation of the middle 
and lower classes, and the very general diffusion among them of 
all forms of knowledge. The art of printing was discovered and 
gradually brought to great perfection ; and by it the results of 
scientific activity were permanently embodied in a vehicle con- 
venient for ready transmission and use. The comparative cheap- 
ness of the new method enabled all forms of useful information 
to be placed within the monetary means of classes hitherto 
debarred by their poverty from all access to true knowledge. 
The practice of embcdying thought exclusively in the dead 
languages gradually fell into disuse; and by writing in the 
vernacular tongues the learned world reached the intelligence 
and sympathies of the large mass of the population. The great 
industrial movement set in, and effected a revolution in the 
social condition of Europe. By it wealth was increased and 
more generally diffused. The number of persons who, by the 
accumulated means at their disposal, had the opportunity of 
devoting themselves to scientific and literary pursuits, rapidly 
multiplied. With an enlarged circle of readers it became 
possible for persons to adopt literature as a profession, thus 
forming an educated class jealous of the influence and antago- 
nistic to the special culture of the clergy. With increased ease, 
and a greater sense of dignity and power, the wealthy classes 
emancipated themselves from the offensive tutelage of ecclesi- 
astics. With the declining influence of the latter, political 
combinations leant less upon them for support, and in the 
direction of the policy of their respective countries excluded the 
presumed interests of religion from the hereditary influence 
enjoyed by them. As wealth increased, the social elevation of 
the working classes began. The same influences which had 
destroyed the belief in the grosser forms of supernaturalism 
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among the upper and middle classes reached them, with much 
the same effect. Increased knowledge, greater material comfort, 
industrial occupations, and the habits of civil life, generated a 
spirit antagonistic to supernaturalism. Every scientific dis- 
covery, every mechanical device or engineering triumph, every 
industria] success that afforded increased employment or placed 
additional comforts within the reach of the masses, brightened 
life here and dimmed the conception of a life hereafter. Whatever 
added to the dignity and sense of power of humanity, every 
victory over Nature, weakened men’s sense of dependence upon 
the “unseen and spiritual.” Throughout Europe secular concerns 
now surpass theological in interest and relative importance. 
Life begins to be worth living. With increased happiness here, 
men sigh faintly after the doubtful happiness hereafter. Religious 
questions of the most momentous character have come to 
attract less attention than very trivial mundane affairs. A new 
moral ideal is set before the age with purely secular aims and 
sanctions. To influence conduct rather than guide belief, to 
secure happiness here rather than affect individual conditions 
hereafter, to stimulate progress in the future rather than ad- 
vocate repose upon an obsolete past, are the tasks which the 
modern humanitarian spirit has braced itself to effect. 

These are in the main the intellectual and social forces which 
have sapped the foundations of supernaturalism. That they 
have been thoroughly effective needs no words of ours to prove. 
We are conscious of living now in a very different moral and 
intellectual atmosphere to that breathed by the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The intellect has asserted a gradual and 
growing supremacy over the emotions and imagination. Science 
has displaced spiritualism in the interest and thoughts of men. 
The natural has extinguished, or nearly extinguished, the super- 
natural. It is this life not the next, secular concerns not religious, 
which arouse our attention and sympathies. The numerous 
deities, devils, angels, spirits,aud ghosts ; the prophets, sorcerers, 
magicians, and witches ; the miracles, apparitions, charms, and 
holy places, which disturbed the mental peace and stimulated 
the wonder of bygone ages, have all disappeared. There is only 
one partial exception to this rule—that of religion. We say 
partial, because although not extinguished, yet it must be ad- 
mitted thut religion, under the influences we have described, has 
been not only profoundly modified, but attenuated. Its influence 
has declined, its area has been circumscribed. It no longer com- 
mands the absorbing interests of all classes, as it did but a 
century or two ago. Religion has now come to be regarded asa 
holiday suit, to be donned on special occasions and on Sundays. 
Practically, all that is left to religion is a shadowy belief in a 
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Deity, and in a future life. Still, the fact of its continued sur- 
vival of the other forms of supernaturalism demands investigation, 
and, if possible, explanation. 

The first influence contributing to retard the decay of religion, 
as a form of supernaturalism, is the appareut reasonableness in a 
certain state of culture of the theological conception upon which 
it is based. Man early asked himself these questions: Whence 
am I? Who made me? And, looking abroad on the face of 
Nature, he propounded the same question to himself concerning 
the material universe, of which he was conscious he formed but 
an unimportant part. The answer has always been very much 
the same. Man took his own experience as his guide. He 
pictured a personal being as his Maker, with the same feelings, 
intelligence, and purposes as himself, only with an exaggerated 
intensity, corresponding to the vastly greater efforts required of 
him, as the Author of the universe, the Source of life, and the 
Controller of events. The answer had the advantages of indefi- 
niteness and adaptability. If the social conditions of the time 
were hard, or if the national character was severe, then the 
merciless character of the Deity was proved by references to 
the destruction wrought by famine, plagues, and natural dis- 
turbances, or by the social misfortunes of war and bad govern- 
ment, all of which sprang directly or indirectly from His 
will. On the other hand, if the social conditions were mild 
and favourable, or if the national character was formed upon 
benevolent lines, then the beneficence and love of the Deity was 
effectually demonstrated from the beauty and bounty of Nature, 
as well as from those benign feelings implanted in man to impel 
him to sympathetic effort on behalf of his fellows. It was a 
natural and reasonable interpretation of the facts of existence at 
the time. The early progress of knowledge, so far from being 
unfavourable to this personal idea, lent it strength and purified 
it. As the knowledge of the universe increased, as man’s con- 
ception of the magnitude and magnificence of the cosmos 
enlarged, so did the idea of a creating, preserving, and presiding 
Deity gain in strength and sublimity. It was only when 
researches in physics had revealed the laws under which the 
solar and stellar systems had apparently assumed their present 
conditions, binding all creation into a homogeneous whole; when 
geology had explained the apparent superficial confusion of the 
earth’s crust ; and when biological hypotheses had successfully 
linked organic life together in one chain of co-related develop- 
ment, that the theological explanation of the origin of the cosmos 
became weakened and discredited. Science has rescued so 
much of the known from the unknown, that the vast shadowy 
deep, wherein imagination may revel undisturbed by the irony 
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of facts, is no longer large enough and dim enough to harbour in 
security the conceptions of theology. It is true theologians are 
now endeavouring to find a refuge for their ideas and influence 
in a vague Pantheism. They may be successful ; but we are not 
now concerned with the question of their success. We are only 
concerned with these speculations in so far as they are forms of 
supernaturalism, and in so far as they affect the decay of super- 
naturalism. Now, to abandon the conception of a conscious, 
personal, creating, overruling, independent Being, for intelligence 
and will in the cosmos, whether true or not, is to abandon the 
supernatural for the natural, theology for science. What is more, 
such a conception will obtain a very different influence, and rouse 
very different emotions from those hitherto exercised by historical 
theology. The great source of the influence of theology in the 
past, is the idea of personality inseparably bound up with it. 
Remove that element, and you make a new departure in thought 
and feeling. You may continue to term it religion, but it is 
applying that term in a new sense: a sense which does not cover 
the phenomena of religion in the past, nor yet as it is popularly 
understood at the present day. : 

It is seldom, however, that a merely speculative opinion, un- 
associated with some supposed material advantages, takes a very 
firm hold upon the convictions of the masses. It may interest 
the curious few ; but it will never affect the conduct of the many, 
intent upon merely personal objects or individual success. But 
it is to this very selfish element in human nature theology has 
always strongly appealed. In return for the reception of the 
theological idea, and for the performance of certain very simple 
services, the greatest temporal advantages were to be obtained. 
By earnest prayer to the Deity, it was believed personal danger 
could be warded off, divine succour obtained, the destructive 
energy of natural forces abated, or the unfavourable effects of 
unforeseen events diverted into other channels. All things were 
believed to be possible to God, and whatever objects man could 
not secure by his own personal efforts he might obtain by earnest 
appeals to the object of his worship. The advantages thus sup- 
posed to be realized were out of all proportion to the efforts 
expended in securing them. Need we wonder, then, at the 
strong hold theology has maintained over society, so long as the 
idea of the efficacy of prayer remained unshaken. Nor is there 
any difficulty in understanding how many very inferior moral 
natures are intensely religious, in the sense of being strong sup- 
porters of the current theological beliefs. The appeal made by 
theology to human selfishness is powerful and direct, while the 
conditions governing participation in these benefits are simple 
and easily satisfied. ‘The idea of the universal reign of law, and 
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the gradual abandonment of the notion of divine interference 
with natural operations or the course of events, has resulted, 
however, in a material decay in the belief in the efficacy of 
prayer, a decline in its habitual use, and a corresponding loss of 
influence to religion. No doubt theologians advocate the con- 
tinued practice of prayer from the subjective conditions it assists 
in creating. It has thus come to be regarded as an intellectual 
and moral] effort for a natural end. Whether when thus practised 
it achieves any useful purpose, we do not stop to inquire. It is 
enough, that in that aspect it is another point rescued from the 
supernatural, and further evidence of the decline of that form of 
belief. 

But theology has made another and even more powerful 
appeal to our lower instincts. It affirmed a future and eternal 
state of existence for the human soul. At first it did not hesitate 
to affirm that a future life awaited both body and soul. The 
discoveries of science, however, necessitated the abandonment, 
after many ineffectual modifications, of the grosser conception. 
The material body obeyed only too plainly the laws of matter to 
successfully claim immunity from permanent decomposition. A 
distinction was, therefore, drawn between the ego, conscious, 
willing, and intelligent, and the mere corporeal instrument of its 
relations to the outer world. This doctrine of the immortality 
of the human soul is of a comparatively modern and restricted 
origin. It had no definite place in the ancient philosophies and 
religions until the time of Plato. Indeed, it may be said it was 
never an effective belief until the advent of the Christian religion. 
Neither has it ever secured the countenance of the old philo- 
sophico-religions of India and China. But once authoritatively 
promulgated, it made extraordinary progress, and secured a lasting 
hold over the popular mind. Jt is the mainstay of theology. It 
is to the incorporation of this belief with Christianity that religion 
owes its enormous success. It promises an effectual antidote to 
the great terror of all living things—death. From the idea of 
extinction, by our very constitution, we naturally shrink. A 
drowning man will instinctively clutch at a floating straw. And 
humanity, despite the utter absence of one tittle of evidence in 
support of this conception, convulsively clings to it as a rescue from 
the terrors of death. We should like to know at what precise 

oint in evolutionary history man acquired an immortal soul. 
Where is the exact line to be drawn up to which man has only 


the privileges of an animal, but past which he assumes the pre- 
rogatives of immortality? Is this valuable possession a develop- 
ment from pre-existing conditions, or is it an endowment from 
some extraneous source? If it is the latter, we ask for evidence 
of it, and information as to the date, attending circumstances, 
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and source. But if it is supposed to be the former, then we would 
ask, is it the result of a certain organic development, the possession 
of certain mental or moral qualities, or the attainment of a certain 
standard of civilization? Every oneof thesesupposititious questions 
is surrounded with difficulties fatal to any logical exhibition of 
the opinion in question. Any answer either proves too much or 
too little, either assigns reasons equally applicable to the whoie 
animal world, or attaches conditions excluding large sections of 
what goes by the name of humanity. We have no experience of 
the phenomena of mind apart from organic structure. The mind 
grows in power with the development and maturity of the body. 
It decays as its corporeal instrument decays. It is affected by 
the state of health and vigour of the body. Mental disease is 
frequently ameliorated by judicious medical treatment. Bio- 
logical research into the nervous system is bringing psychological 
phenomena nearer and nearer the goal of conditions of matter. 
No doubt, much still requires explanation, but every important 
contribution to anatomical and physiological science on these 
points is always in the one direction of materialization. The 
conditions of matter required to account for mental phenomena 
are not more subtle, wonderful, or difficult of adequate realiza- 
tion, than those manifested in other departments of natural 
science, such as the law of gravitation, electricity, or animal 
magnetism. Besides, to interpose the existence of soul is to 
destroy the homogeneity of creation. An immortal human soul 
is an anachronism in the cosmos, and is analogically an im- 
possibility. Can the finite in time beget infinity? Are there 
no mental or moral conditions imposed as to the status of 
those calling these immortals into being, or can the most brutal 
savage contribute a larger number to the population of the 
next world than the most intellectual and beneficent of our 
race? But surely, if this doctrine is true, we must have some 
sensual evidence of its truth. If man’s soul is immortal, his 
immortality is one of the largest facts in existence. But no dis- 
coveries or researches with the most powerful instruments, applied 
by the most skilful hands and brains, has ever revealed the 
slightest traces of this existence, or even of phenomena rendering 
it possible or plausible. It is unnecessary, however, to further 
endeavour to refute this opinion. There never was any inde- 
pendent evidence whatever adduced in its support. It was 
accepted upon the authority of revelation, because it was an 
agreeable hallucination. It was not revelation that proved im- 
mortality, but the promise of immortality that led to the general 
acceptance of revelation. It has no logical or natural basis, and 
as revelation is now discredited, we may expect that in course of 
time the general causes contributing to the decline of super- 
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natural beliefs will resume their legitimate influence, and 
gradually wean the human mind from this pleasant dream. It 
will, however, be a work of time. To large numbers this con- 
ception possesses an irresistible attraction, and it will only be 
through the growth of intellectualism, and the amelioration of 
the social condition of the masses, that this belief will be finally 
eradicated. 

_ A fourth influence contributing to retard the decay of religion 
is the association of that form of opinion with moral conduct. 
Those gross and ephemeral forms of supernaturalism, to which 
we have already alluded, died through want of either intellectual 
or moral support. Their existence shocked our sense of reason- 
ableness and offended our moral instincts. But religion secured 
a strong support by entwining itself around those moral truths, 
which the conscience of man in all ages has recognized as of the 
highest and most lasting importance. The most effective forms 
of religion have arbitrarily enjoined the observance of certain 
useful customs, and the practice of certain moral duties. The 
utility of these were unconsciously recognized. They were sources 
of happiness and strength. But why they were so, the distant 
ages were unable to tell. They obeyed these precepts, because 
they believed them to be divinely enjoined. Apart from religion, 
they had no binding authority whatever. We, however, are 
differently placed. With us morals have been constituted intoa 
science. We know their origin, and the causes securing their 
development. Morals are now placed upon a natural basis, with 
a natural aim, and natural sanctions. Their alleged supernatural 
derivation and sanction we discard as superfluous and mis- 
chievous. We now recognize as moral many duties, states of 
emotion, and intellectual conditions, which never received the 
official stamp of authoritative religion. Upon a natural basis 
morals are ever advancing, proving the utility of new traits of 
character, and adding further touches to the moral ideal of the 
age ; while with morality, based upon revelation, no progress is 
possible, until the advent of another divine personage or message, 
contingencies very unlikely to occur under present conditions. 
But historical religion has the further disadvantage of being 
encumbered with a code of morals only adapted to local or par- 
ticular circumstances, or tainted with the coarseness and incom- 
pleteness of barbarous social conditions. It is this feature in 
religion which is now alienating the best moral natures from it. 
It is indissolubly associated with a low moral type. In the case 
of Christianity, though once in advance of the moral standard of 
the age, it now lingers far behind it. The necessity for a religious 
sanction for morals is now no longer felt, and indeed is regarded 
as a serious disadvantage, hy tending to bring about a stagnation 
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in the moral atmosphere, instead of that adaptive elasticity 
required to overtake the ever-changing conditions of modern 
civilization. 

Still another feature of the current form of faith retarding its 
inevitable decay is the historical foundation upon which it pro- 
fessedly rests. The popular mind is generally slow to grasp 
opinions which have only a philosophical or scientific basis. Men 
engaged in the active business of life are so accustomed to view 
things in the concrete, that they require the association of dates, 
documents, events, and persons, with their beliefs, before they 
can realize them as truths. Thus, in all the forms of religion, 
which have secured a lasting hold over the minds of large areas 
of population, sacred books, specific revelations of religious truth, 
and sacred personages or messengers, are invariable concomitants. 
The Christian religion is no exception to this rule. That faith 
is professedly promulgated on the authority of a series of inspired 
men, the reality of whose mission is attested by certain events 
narrated in the canonical books, And so long as the belief in 
the genuineness and historical accuracy of these documents was 
unquestioned, the extraordinary character of their contents was 
no barrier to their reception. Intelligent inquiry, however, as 
to their historical value, has completely shattered their claims 
to credence and respect. The very fact of their affirmation 
of a long chain of miraculous events, is enough to satisfy 
every person with any scientific culture, or with a rationalistic 
disposition of mind, that they are radically false. The opinion 
of Hume, that it is more likely that human testimony should 
be false than a miracle be true, exactly reflects the modern 
rationalistic spirit. But setting aside this general considera- 
tion, which, in our opinion, is the root fact in the growing 
antagonism to revelation, a very cursory examination of these 
records shows them to be contradictory to each other, and indeed 
to themselves. They contain also accounts of the creation, and 
of other natural events, which modern science has conclusively 
shown to be entirely false. These writings have never been his- 
torically traced to their reputed authors with that exactness their 
importance imperatively demands. The most fatal objection, 
however, to the truth of the Christian religion, is that the igno- 
rance and habit of mind of the age in which it was promulgated, 
rendered the testimony of that age to the reality of the events 
upon which it rests confessedly valueless. To us, a miracle is 
something abnormal and extraordinary. To the age which 
witnessed the advent of Christianity, contradictory though it may 
sound, a miracle was something natural and ordinary. So 
generally diffused, indeed, was this miraculous element, that 
magicians, sorcerers, religious impostors, the pagan priests, and 
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the Christian saints and martyrs, for hundreds of years after the 
commencement of the Christian era, all confidently boasted their 
possession aud practice of this wonderful power. The utter dis- 
proportion between the scanty evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and the vast superstructure which it professes to support, 
is becoming to the laity painfully apparent. It is also indicated, 
by the wise discretion shown by the clergy, in avoiding all regular 
attempts to prove the historical truth of the system they preach. 
Speaking from personal observation, we should say that more 
sceptics are made by systematic lectures upon Christian evidence 
than converts. It is only when that evidence is connectedly 
grouped that its paucity dawns upon the mind. We accordingly 
find that the expressed opinion of the late Dean Stanley, that we 
do not believe the teaching of Christianity because of its miracles, 
but accept the miracles as true because of its teaching, very fairly 
represents the change of front of the authorized exponents of the 
popular faith. But that indicates a very important change. It 
implies the substitution of simple morality for revealed religion. 
It shows the gradual victory of the natural over the supernatural. 
It is a certain sign that the special influences which have retarded 
the decay of religion in the past are being gradually overcome, 
that the same fate of extinction which has marked the history of 
all other forms of supernaturalism awaits it also. 

The last influence conserving religion we shall mention, is the 
existence of a class interested in its maintenance and propagation. 
In the case of some forms of Christianity the clergy are divorced 
from family and social ties, and irrevocably married to the 
Church. In other instances they are alienated from the interests 
and sympathies of society by a system of sectional and distorted 
education, as well as by the influence of class feeling and personal 
interest. The thorough efficacy of this system for the attain- 
ment of the objects in view needs no words to prove. We find 
it evidenced in the hold which admittedly false religions at the 
present day, and all through historic time, have maintained over 
the mind of society. It has been said that if a class were interested 
in proving that two and two count five, it would secure a large 
number of zealous and satisfied converts. We quite believe it. 
That arithmetical feat is nothing compared with the mental 
gymnastics involved in the belief that a little flour paste, after 
being mumbled over by a priest, becomes converted into the 
whole body—bones, flesh, and blood—of a person who died some 
1,800 years ago, and that this marvellous transformation takes 

lace at many thousand different places every day of the week. 

e confess to the opinion that, in a question of comparative 
sanity, the above hypothetical arithmetica! feat bears away the 
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palm. In estimating, therefore, the prospects of religion, we 
must make a liberal allowance for the influence which such a 
large interested class as the Christian clergy are ablegto exert. 
A very imperfect acquaintance with history, however, shows that 
influence has very seriously declined. Science, politics, and 
industry, once dominated by clerical ideas and interests, have all 
gradually emancipated themselves from that hateful control. 
Even within living memory there has been a marked decadence 
in the spirit of ecclesiastical dependence. It is not difficult to 
perceive how this emancipation has been brought about. We 
now feel inclined to do our own thinking. We have abundance 
of material from which to form an opinion. If we wish to 
take our opinions at second-hand, then we have the large and 
ever-growing literary class, animated by secular aims and interests, 
competing with the clergy for our approval and support. The 
clergy are no longer monopolists of the knowledge and culture of 
the age, but are rather the exponents of a contracted and one- 
sided specialism. This special training, this isolated intellectual 
standpoint, nay, these class interests, have, as a general rule, 
placed the clergy in antagonism to, every measure or movement 
calculated to elevate the people or enlighten society. What- 
ever social and intellectual independence we now enjoy, whatever 
progress in morals and thought has been secured by us, were 
slowly realized under the bitter hostility and gloomy foreboding 
of the ecclesiastical class. But that does not exhaust the 
indictment against the clergy. All the Churches, without 
exception, have fossilized their religious thought in dogmatic 
forms. These they will not allow to be modified, as intelligent 
criticism within their bounds, and the current of secular thought 
without them, imperatively demand. Indeed, they cannot well 
doso. There is no definite point a consensus of criticism accepts 
as a satisfactory and final resting-place in the process of emen- 
dation. The result is that intelligent men cannot accept as true 
the current forms of theology, nor yet can honest men day after 
day act the falsehood of apparently countenancing opinions 
which in their heart they know to be false. Those who are thus 
left as the exponents of the popular faith are those so intellectually 
dull that they cannot master the logical effect of recent criticism, 
and are unable to realize the spirit of the age in which they live ; 
or they are those whose moral susceptibilities are so blunt that 
they perceive no moral incongruity in the advocacy of opinions 
they do not hold in their ordinary and conventional sense. But 
a class which is intellectually dull or morally blunt cannot long 
retain ascendancy over the public mind; and that process of de- 


terioration in the character and influence of the clergy, which 
F2 
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during the last three centuries has materially compromised their 
position, seems likely to result in the total extinction of all 
respect for the office and services of the class. 

We have seen, then, that all supernatural opinions, under the 
influence of a few general causes springing from the conditions of 
our modern civilization, have gradually waned and died. Religion, 
not less than other forms of supernaturalism, has been affected 
by these influences. But from certain special features hitherto 
associated with religion, while there has been a palpable decay 
of that form of thought, that decay has not yet culminated in 
extinction. If these special circumstances possessed the elements 
of truth and permanency, then we should have to concede to the 
current form of supernaturalism a distinctive place in its class. 
No such exceptional privilege, however, can be conceded to it. 
The historical basis of Christianity has vanished. The logical 
evidence used in support of the central thought of theology 
receives no countenance from modern science. The class isolated 
and interested to defend religion is distrusted and discredited. 
Morality needs no support from religion ; and, indeed, is stifled by 
the parasitical growth entwining it in its poisonous folds. The 
material advantages promised to the earnest prayers of the true 
believers have disappeared before science, like a morning mist 
under a summer sun. Only the dream of immortality—as base- 
Jess a phantasy as ever beguiled the human judgment—remains 
as an effective opinion, propping up the cumbering fabric of 
religion and superstition. But surely it also will disappear. The 
Positive spirit will every generation reach a lower and lower 
stratum of society. Society will yet learn not to mould its 
opinions and conduct by its desires, but will come to limit its 
aspirations within the lines marked by intelligence. Men's 
egoistic instincts will merge in the altruistic, and the only immor- 
tality sought for will be the contribution of true thoughts, 
good deeds, and pure emotions to our common and aggregate 
humanity. 





Art. IV.—Darwin. 


. A Naturalist’s Journal of Researches. By CHARLES 
Darwin, M.A., LL.D.,F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1845. 


. The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs. By the 
same. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1874. 


. The Origin of Species by means of Nutural Selection. By 
the same. London: John Murray. 1872. 


. The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation, By the same. London: John Murray. 1868. 


. The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex. By 
the same. London: John Murray. 1871. 


. The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
Worms, By the same. London: John Murray. 1881. 


O* April the 19th departed this life Charles Robert Darwin, 
born at Shrewsbury on February the 12th, 1809, of whom 
it may be said truthfully— 
‘* He was a man take him for all in all 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


A man who has been compared to Socrates, by reason of his 
wisdom ; to Newton, because of the great revolution he wrought 
in science, but whose greatest praise is, that he was before and 
above all things an oie man, conscientiously scrupulous in 
weighing the pros and cons of every factin connection with his 
theories, never blinking or concealing any adverse feature, 
anxious to give to every fellow-worker his full due, courting 
neither favour nor reward, but working for science alone, unde- 
terred and undisturbed by the noisy denunciations of antagonists. 
Such a man may well be held up as an example of true greatness 
—a greatness far exceeding any which could possibly be won by 
persistent bids for public favour and popularity at the expense 
of truth. It is perhaps to this prominent characteristic—this 
honesty of purpose—that may be ascribed, at least partially, the 
good fortune he enjoyed in outliving the storm of invective 
levelled at him and at the theory he promulgated, and in being 
consigned in death, by the unanimous desire of the nation, to an 
honoured grave in that great fane reserved by Britannia for the 
wisest and noblest of her sons, a grave carefully and wisely 
selected near to those of Sir Isaac Newton and Sir John Herschel, 
a spot which will probably henceforth be known as the Philo- 
sophers’ Corner. But who could have imagined in 1859, in the 
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midst of the hubbub caused by the publication of his great work, 
“The Origin of Species,” that the much maligned author would 
thus receive the honour of a public funeral, and be followed to 
his grave with lamentations, not only by his friends, but by his 
opponents. That the Duke of Argyll and Canon Farrar should 
be found among his pall-bearers, side by side with Huxley and 
Sir John Lubbock, is a phenomenon creditable indeed to them, 
but remarkable, as showing the change wrought in a few years 
by the power of genius, guided by unswerving rectitude. 

It behoves the reviewer to look back upon the career of this 
great man, and to trace through his work, sthe master mind 
which has impressed itself indelibly upon the nineteenth century, 
has forced a once hated theory upon a reluctant world, and com- 

lled the respect and admiration even of adversaries. 

Charles Robert Darwin inherited a name well-known in scien- 
tific and literary circles, for his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, 
M.D., F.R.S.,* was a remarkable man in his day, and a naturalist 
of advanced views ; it has indeed been said, not without apparent 
reason, that in the writings of his grandfather Charles Darwin 
found the germs of those theories he afterwards elaborated so 
skilfully. Of the works of Erasmus Darwin we intend to speak 
later, but in this place we may call attention to a fact frequently 
noticed, but never satisfactorily accounted for, that in the un- 
doubted heredity of genius, the mantle of the great ancestor 
seldom falls in all its fulness upon the shoulders of the eldest 
son. Innumerable instances of this might be adduced, and in 
the Darwin family we find that the father of Charles Darwin, 
who likewise attained to the dignity M.D. and F.R.S., although 
he never became so well-known as his father, was the third son 
of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and Charles Darwin himself was not the 
eldest son.t In his case, however, the heredity of genius was not 
confined to the paternal side, for his maternal grandfather 
was Josiah Wedgwood, the great potter and art designer. Such 
an ancestry could not fail to give a bent to those aspirations and 
ambitions which are never wholly absent from the mind of youth, 





* It would indeed appear that the hereditary genius of the Darwin family 
can be traced farther back still, for we are told in the “ Memoir of Erasmus 
Darwin,” written by his grandson, that Robert Darwin, father of Erasmus, had 
a taste for science, and was member of the Spalding Club, his wife being a very 
learned lady. Their eldest son was a poet and botanist, and, when an oldish 
man, published his “ Principia Botanica,” which passed into a third edition, and 
contained many curious notes on biology. 

+ Mr. Galton’s figures would seem to prove that this is by no means so com- 
monly the case as we have supposed. Of 99 men of science, he says 22 were 
only sons, 26 eldest sons, 15 youngest sons. Of those neither eldest nor 
youngest, 13 come in the elder half of the family, 12 in the younger half, and 11 
are exactly in the middle.—Francis Galton, Men of Science. 
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and which generally lead the son to adopt the profession in 
which his father has been successful, and Charles Darwin seems 
early to have decided to adopt medicine as his profession. For 
this purpose, on leaving the Shrewsbury Grammar School, in which 
his education commenced, he proceeded, in 1825, to the Edinburgh 
University, where he studied for two years, but at the end of 
that time abandoned the idea of a medical career, and proceeded 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree 
in 1831, and his M.A. in 1837, after his return from the 
memorable voyage in the Beagle. We do not read that the 
youthful student was distinguished by any notable display of 
genius, either at school or at college. No great flourish of tram- 
pets heralded his entrance to the university ; he does not appear 
to have obtained a scholarship or a fellowship, nor is he classed 
among the wranglers ; nevertheless, even during his short connec- 
tion with the University of Edinburgh, his taste for natural history 
and his talent for minute investigations became apparent, for we 
read that he was a member of the Plinian Society, which seems 
to have been in those days a students’ debating club; and before 
this Society he read his first essay, on “The Ova of Flustra.” 
That he had attained to a certain degree of fame as a naturalist 
before leaving Cambridge is evident, since Professor Henslow, 
the well-known botanist, recommended him to Captain, after- 
wards Admiral, Fitzroy, as fitted to hold the post of scientific 
naturalist on board the Beagle, then under orders to sail on 
an expedition to survey the coasts of South America and Australia. 
This post, ardently desired by the young naturalist, and filled in 
a manner beyond all praise, was entirely honorary, so much so 
that he was not only allowed aud expected to defray his own ex- 
penses, but also to give up the whole of the invaluable collections 
made during the four years’ voyage, to the nation, or rather to 
the Admiralty. Hence it will be seen, that, from the very first, 
Darwin’s great object was the acquirement and advancement of 
knowledge, and not emolument or advancement for himself ;* 
and happily for himself and for the world he was able to gratify 
his wishes without injury to his future prospects, for he possessed 
an ample fortune, which rendered a professional career unne- 
cessary. Had this not been the case, had he been compelled to 
work as most young men must, in order to live, it is evident that 
this voyage could not have been undertaken, and the world 
would perhaps have lost his, invaluable researches, for these, 





* The great work achieved by Darwin has never met with recognition from 
the State; he has ‘received many foreign honours, but from his own Govern- 
ment nothing ; and only tardily, and somewhat grudgingly, did his own 
university bestow upon him the degree of LL.D., the undergraduates mean- 
while making merry by dancing a monkey before him. 
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unaided by public money, could only have been carried on by 
one possessed of means and leisure ; but how few young men, under 
similar circumstances, would have been ready to give up home 
comforts and luxuries for a life of unremunerative scientific labour 
and real hardship. Even in our own day, when science has made 
such great strides, and has become popular, such self-denying 
work is not often undertaken by men of fortune. Fifty years ago, 
such a scientific worker was indeed a phenomenon, and the 
gratification of his wish cost the enthusiast dear, for from the 
date of the commencement of the voyage in December, 1831, to 
its end in 1836, he suffered constantly and alarmingly from sea- 
sickness, the effects of which rendered him an invalid for the 
remainder of his life, making retirement and a comparative 
absence of excitement imperatively necessary, and again, fortu- 
nately for himself and for the world, these essentials to life and 
happiness were at his command.* After the memorable voyage 
in the Beagle, which extended round the world, and occupied 
nearly five years, he returned to England in October, 1836. In 
the succeeding year he took his M.A. degree at Cambridge, and 
it is not a little remarkable that his first recorded paper after his 
return, read before the Geological Society in November, 1837, 
should have been “On the Formation of Vegetable Mould,” 
whilst his latest publication is “The Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action of Worms, with Observations on 
their Habits,” issued in 1881, thus showing that his patient 
attention through more than forty-four years had been directed 
to those lowly organisms, so often avoided with a sort of unde- 
fined contemptuous loathing, but of which he has proved the 
inconceivable utility in spreading beauty and fertility over the 
world, 

In 1839 Mr. Darwin married his cousin, Miss Emma Wedg- 
wood. “One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin” wrote 
the great poet, and it is not without a certain satisfaction that 
we see the great philosopher casting aside the popular doctrine 
concerning cousin-marriages at the promptings of the affections. 
He saw in his cousin the congenial helpmeet he required, and 
did not allow that doctrine to stand in the way of happiness ; 
and certainly, as far as the outside world can judge, his married 
life has been of that peaceful perfect kind, too rare among man- 
kind in general, and rarer still among those whose lives are brought 
prominently before the public. We may add that his children, 





* There is something pathetic in his advice to travellers on this point. He 
says: “If a person suffer much from sea-sickness, let him weigh it heavily in 
the balance. I speak from experience ; it is no trifling evil cured in a week.’— 
Journal of Researches, p. 502. 
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as is well-known, show no signs of deterioration. He leaves 
behind him five sons and two daughters, and of the sons, two at 
least have already distinguished themselves, following closely in 
their father’s footsteps, one having been for years his secretary 
and coadjutor in all those wonderful and minute experiments 
which enrich his works.* He died surrounded by those he loved, 
after so short an illness that the public knew nothing of it. 
There were no special telegrams, no messages from crowned 
heads, no anxious crowds to read the daily bulletins, but suddenly 
the world was startled by the announcement that Darwin had 
been dead for some hours. His death, however, does not seem 
to have been so sudden as it appeared to the public, for we 
are told that he had been ill for some days, although probably 
illness in a man who was always an invalid did not seem so 
alarming as it would have done, had he been in robust health 
previously. From the time of his return home after the voyage 
in the Beagle, he suffered constantly from attacks of nausea, 
which nothing seemed to cure, although they were alleviated 
from time to time by medicines and various appliances; he 
also derived benetit from a course of hydropathy at Malvern, 
continued afterwards at home, but the stomach never regained 
its healthy tone, and he may be truly regarded as a martyr to 
the pursuit ofscience. The letter from Admiral Stokes, published 
in the Standard, shows how much he suffered at sea, and the pre- 
face to his book on “ Coral Reefs,” published in 1874, records that 
its publication was delayed for two years in consequence of ill- 
health. Yet that he never regretted this sacrifice of health in 
the cause of science, his words in this same preface prove. 
“ Having,” he writes, “in former publications had the pleasure 
of acknowledging how much I owe to Captain Fitzroy, for 
having permitted me to volunteer my services on board H.M.S. 
Beagle, and for his uniform kindness in giving me assistance in 
my researches, I can only here repeat my obligations to him.” 

In truth the whole course of Darwin's career turned upon tliis 
voyage. In it he collected all that varied information which he 
alterwards digested, amplified and brought to bear upon the 
theories suggested by what he had observed, and even his ill- 
health served to secure for him that leisure which was essential 
for his work. Too weak for public life, he retired soon alter his 
marriage to his residence at Down, near Beckenham, and there, 
in the privacy of home life, elaborated those wonderful theories 
which have electrified the world; there he conducted those 
minute experiments upon worms and plants, which have so 





* This son, Mr. Francis Darwin, has since been elected F.R.S., being the 
fourth generation in the family attaining to that honour, 
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wonderfully elucidated his doctrines, and rendered his works so 
valuable ; and there, after fifty years of scientific work, continued 
even to the last, he died surrounded by his family, and retaining 
all his faculties to the end. 

He seldom quitted the retirement he had chosen, but his 
extreme kindness and courtesy to all who sought his help is well 
known, and of the charm of his manner towards strangers the 
Standard speaks thus :—“ Enthusiastic pilgrims came from all 
parts of the world on the chance of speaking to him, and so 
affably were they received that, if they arrived doubters, the 
chances were, that they left him Darwinians.” Whilst Mr. 
Galton, writing from intimate friendship, denominates him the 
Aristotle of our days, whom all scientific men reverence and 
love ; and his biographer, in Nature, says: “ Even greater than 
the wonderful intellect was the character of the man,” but, 
whilst pointing out the necessity of a biography of such a man, 
in order to give the world an idea of what he was, he adds: 
“This, unfortunately, is just the point where all his biographers 
must necessarily fail. For whilst to those favoured few who 
were on terms of intimate friendship with him, any language by 
which it is sought to portray his character must seem inadequate, 
to everyone else the same language must appear the result of 
enthusiastic admiration, finding vent in extravagant panegyric.”* 

The life of Darwin is an epic. The object of his highest 
aspirations—of his earnest and diligent pursuit—was truth. 
He followed ever where she led, or seemed to lead, and even 
when the path diverged from the beaten track and became 
entangled with briars and thorns, he still pushed on, undeterred 
by perils, seeing the beacon light afar. Luxury and ease invited 
him, but he rejected their allurements, and still pressed on. 
Enemies opposed his progress and assailed him with every 
weapon in their power, but, like a skilful general, he allowed 
them to spend their strength in vain upon a fortress which he 
knew to be impregnable, and he triumphed. Yet, even in the 
hour of triumph, he never lost that modesty which is the finest 
attribute of a seeker after truth; and even his bitterest enemy 
could never accuse him of arrogance or discourtesy. 

Into the inner thoughts and feelings of so blameless a 
character we have no right and no desire to intrude; his 
religious and his political opinions do not concern us; they 
must be left for those nearest and dearest to him to reveal or 
to conceal, as they may see fit. For us, the man lives in his 
works, and through those we must endeavour to trace him, a 
task by no means easy, for although his writings are not 
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voluminous, and although the style is easy and the meaning 
clear, still they cover such an immense scientific area, and are 
so pregnant with facts and deductions, that it is with a feeling 
akin to despair that we endeavour to present, within the limits 
of a review article, a readable synopsis of his views. We must 
perforce follow him into the domain of so many of the ologies 
that if we sometimes stumble we may confidently sue for pardon, 
since we cannot hope to approach to so great a man in universal 
knowledge. In truth, it seems somewhat difficult to give him 
his previse standing in the scientific world. He was pre-eminent 
as a zoologist, but he was almost equally great as a botanist and 
as a geologist. His earlier works were zoological, geological and 
paleontological, his later, zoological and botanical. That which 
may be termed the Beagle literature commenced with the fine 
work entitled, “Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle,” pub- 
lished in 1838-40, towards the publication of which the Lords of 
the Treasury voted a thousand pounds. Had it stood alune, it 
would have been a lasting monument of the industry and ability 
of the youthful naturalist. It is divided into five parts :— 
I. Fossil Mammalia of South America; II. Living Mammalia ; 
III. Birds; IV. Fishes; V. Reptiles; all collected by Darwin 
during this voyage, their habits, geographical range and other 
peculiarities being described by him, whilst Professor Owen 


gives the scientific description of the fossils, Mr. Waterhouse that 
of the living mammals, Gould that of the birds, Rev. L. Jenyns 
that of the fishes, and Mr. Bell that of the reptiles. 

Regarding the fossils, Professor Owen says, after pointing out 
that previously only three species of mastodon and the mega- 
therium were known as having been brought from South 
America :— 


“The abundance and variety of the osseous remains of extinct 
mammalia in South America are amply attested by the materials for 
the following description, collected by one individual, whose sphere of 
observation was limited to a comparatively small part of South 
America; and the future traveller may fairly hope for similar success, 
if he bring to the search the same zeal and tact which distinguish the 
gentleman to whom oryctological science is indebted for such novel 
and valuable accessions, 

“Tt is remarkable that all the fossils collected by Mr. Darwin belong 
to herbivorous species of mammalia, generally of large size. The 
greater part are referable to the order which Cuvier has called 
Edentata, and belong to that subdivision of the order Dasypodide 
which is characterized by having perfect and sometimes complex 
molar teeth, and an external osseous and tesselated coat of mail. 
The megatherium is the giant of this tribe, which at the present day 
is exclusively represented by South American species, the largest 
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(Dasypus Gigas, Cuvier) not exceeding the size of a hog. The 
hiatus between this living species and the megatherium is filled up by 
a series of armadillo-like animals, indicated more or less satisfactorily 
by Mr. Darwin’s fossils, some of which species were as large as an ox, 
others about the size of the American tapir. The rest of the 
collection belongs, with the exception of some small rodents, to the 
extensive and heterogeneous order Pachydermata; it includes the 
remains of a mastodon, of a horse, and of two large and singular 
aberrant forms, one of which connects the pachydermatous with the 
ruminant order; the other manifests a close aflinity to the rodent 
order.”* 


All these Darwin shows must have lived during a very modern 
period in the geological history of the world. He points out that 
the conditions under which they were found do away with that 
idea of rude cataclysmal change, which was a favourite theory 
with geologists at the time this book was published ; that, on the 
contrary, everything denotes tranquillity. He writes: “The 
only physical change since the existence of these extinct 
mammalia has been a small and gradual rising of the continent, 
but it is difficult to believe that this alone could have so greatly 
modified the climate as to have been the cause of the utter 
extermination of so many animals.” Here we see the acute 
miad setting itself to discover the law of progression and 
extinction, as revealed by the series of fossil forms he had 
discovered, and the natural causes leading to such results; and 
doubtless in this pondering we find the germ of that noteworthy 
doctrine of evolution, which he propounded later. He saw a 
succession of extinct forms, evidently linking together in one 
continuous chain of being, extinct and living forms in the same 
land, and his reason refused to believe in extinction by some 
vast and terrible event, leading only to the new creation of 
similar forms on the same spot ; and in working out the problem 
he came to the legitimate conclusion, that living forms were but 
the gradually modified descendants of those which had become 
extinct. Here then was one of the results of his voyage, the 
matured lessons derived therefrom appearing in that wonderful 
book, “The Origin of Species,” where we find “ A group, when ' 
it has once disappeared, never reappears—that is, its existence, 
as long as it lasts, is continuous For all the species of the 
same group, however long it may have lasted, are the modified 
descendants one from the other, and all from a common proge- 
nitor.”+ In the same work, he relates his astonishment at 
finding in La Plata the tooth of a horse, with the remains of 





* “Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle,” 
+ “Origin of Species,” sixth edition, p, 292. 
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Mastodon, Megatherium, Toxodon, and other extinct monsters, 
and how his astonishment ceased when it was pointed out by 
Professor Owen, that the horse, although so like the existing 
horse, belonged to an extinct species. And here we may pause 
a moment to note the curious fact that it is in America, rather 
than in Europe, that we find those missing links so necessary to 
fill up the numerous gaps in that chain of being, required to 
illustrate the evolution theory. In addition to the series of 
fossils brought over by Darwin, which we have commented on 
above, the ancestral forms of the horse have there been brought 
out in an almost perfect sequence; and now Professor Marsh 
shows us forms linking together birds and reptiles so completely, 
as to form a powerful argument in favour of Darwin’s views. 

In the second edition of the “Journal of Researches,”* 
published in 1845, Darwin, whose views on evolution had 
scarcely then become defined, when treating of the fossils of 
South America, says :— 


“‘T was at first much surprised how a large quadruped, the Ma- 
crauchenia, could so lately have subsisted in lat. 49° 15’ on these 
wretched gravel plains, with their stunted vegetation; but the 
relationship of the Macrauchenia to the Guanaco, now an inhabitant 
of the most sterile parts, partly explains this difficulty. The relation- 
ship, though distant, between the Macrauchenia and the Guanaco, 
between the Toxodon and the Copybara; the closer relationship 
between the many extinct Edentata and the living sloths, ant-eaters, 
and armadillos, now so eminently characteristic of South American 
zoology; and the still closer relationship between the fossil and 
living species of Etenomys and Hydrocherus, are most interesting 
facts, This relationship is shown wonderfully—as wonderfully as 
between the fossil and extinct Marsupial animals of Australia—by 
the great collection lately brought to Europe from the caves of Brazil 
by MM. Lund and Clausen. In this collection there are extinct 
species of all the thirty-two genera, excepting four, of the terrestrial 
quadrupeds now inhabiting the provinces in which the caves occur; 
and the extinct species are much more numerous than those now 
living. There are fossil ant-eaters, armiadillos, tapirs, peccaries, 
guanacos, opossums, and numerous South American gnawers and 
monkeys, and other animals. This wonderful relationship in the 
same continent between the dead and the living will, I do not doubt, 
hereafter throw more light on the appearance of organic beings on 
our earth, and their disappearance from it, than any other class of 
facts.” 


This close connection between recently extinct and living 
forms has, since these words were written, become a recognized 
law of being, a law which it need hardly be said is essential to 


* “Journal of Researches,” second edition, p. 173. 
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the theory of evolution, and which all recent discoveries confirm 
and strengthen. 

There are many indications in this book (the “Journal of 
Researches”) of the growing tendency in Darwin’s mind towards 
the doctrine of slow development, or evolution, but it had 
hardly yet advanced beyond the doctrine of Lamarck. When 
writing of Maldonado, he describes the tucutuco, which is an 
animal belonging to the gnawers, with the habits of a mole, 
the name denoting the peculiar noise it emits. These little 
animals are frequently found blind, of which Darwin remarks :— 


“ Considering the strictly subterranean habits of the tucutuco, the 
blindness, though so common, cannot be a very serious evil; yet it 
appears strange that any animal should possess an organ frequently 
subject to be injured. Lamarck would have been delighted with this 
fact, had he known it, when speculating (probably with more truth 
than usual with him) on the gradually acquired blindness of the 
Aspalax, a Gnawer living underground; and of the Proteus, a 
reptile living in dark caverns filled with water, in both of which 
animals the eye is in an almost rudimentary state, and is covered by 
a tendinous membrane and skin. In the common mole the eye is 
extraordinarily small, but perfect, though many anatomists doubt 
whether it is connected with the true optic nerve. Its vision must 
certainly be imperfect, though probably useful to the animal when it 
leaves its burrow. In the tucutuco, which I believe never comes to 
the surface of the ground, the eye is rather larger, but often rendered 
blind and useless, though without apparently causing any incon- 
venience to the animal. No doubt Lamarck would have said that the 
tucutuco is now passing into the state of the Aspalax and Proteus.”* 


Thus we see in this early publication the germs of those 
theories which were afterwards elaborated and illustrated by a 
multitude of skilfully conducted experiments, by immense 
research and abstruse reasoning; but the “Journal” as it stands 
is a charming book, so full of observation, and written in a 
style so free from affectation, that it may be read not only with 
profit but with pleasure by everyone.t In this voyage nothing 
on land or sea, in the air above or in the depths beneath, in the 
present aspect, or past geological history of the lands he visited, 
escaped the acute eye and the logical reasoning of this accom- 
plished naturalist. No phenomenon was too obscure for 
investigation, no difference in structure of rock or animated 





* “ Journal of Researches,” p. 52. 

+ At the meeting of the Anthropological Institute, shortly after Darwin’s 
death, Professor Flower, whilst alluding in feeling terms to the loss sustained 
by the scientific world, mentioned that at a late interview he had told Mr. 
Darwin that he had just been reading again his “ Journal of Researches ” with 
increased interest and pleasure, upon which Darwin replied; “I am glad of 
that, for I always thought it the best of my books.” 
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being, too minute to be observed and chronicled. As we read, 
we marvel that so many accurate observations could possibly 
have been made by one man in a single voyage, during much of 
which he was prostrated by sea-sickness. Now it is the habits 
of a sea-slug, then the curious vitrified tubes formed by light- 
ning in sand banks; now the evidences of upheaval or sub- 
sidence of continents, then the effects of cattle on vegetation— 
which occupy the attention of the observer. Nothing is too 
great or too insignificant to be noted; already he had begun to 
appreciate the great part which even the smallest living 
organisms play in the work of Nature. He collects the dust 
blown across the Atlantic, and examines it microscopically to 
find in it infusoria and “ particles of stone above the thousandth 
of an inch square,” and to speculate that such a wind might be 
an agent in diffusing cryptogamic plants; and the subject as 
given by him is so curious and interesting that we may be par- 
doned for quoting portions :— 


“The morning before we anchored at Porto Praya (Cape de Verd 
Islands) I collected a little packet of this brown-coloured fine dust, 
which appeared to have been filtered from the wind by the gauze of 
the vane at the mast-head Professor Ehrenberg finds that this 
dust consists in great part of infusoria with siliceous shields, and of 
the siliceous tissue of plants. In five little packets which I sent him 
he has ascertained no less than sixty-seven different organic forms, 
The infusoria, with the exception of two marine species, are all 
inhabitants of fresh water. I have found no less than fifteen different 
accounts of dust having fallen on vessels when far out in the Atlantic. 
From the direction of the wind whenever it has fallen, and from its 
having always fallen when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of 
dust high into the atmosphere, we may feel sure that it all comes 
from Africa. It is, however, a very singular fact that, although 
Professor Ehrenberg knows many species of infusoria peculiar to 
Africa, he finds none of these in the dust which I sent him; on the 
other hand, he finds in it two species which hitherto he knows as 
living only in South America, The dust falls in such quantities as 
to dirty everything on board, and to hurt people’s eyes; vessels even 
have run on shore owing to the obscurity of the atmosphere. It has 
often fallen on ships when several hundred,and even more than 1,000 
miles from the coast of Africa, and at points 1,600 miles distant 
in a north and south direction. In some dust which was collected on 
a vessel 300 miles from the land, I was much surprised to find 
particles of stone, above the thousandth part of an inch square, mixed 
with finer matter. After this fact one need not be suprised at the 
diffusion of the far lighter and smaller sporules of cryptogamic 
plants,”* 





* “ Journal of Researches,” p. 5. 
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It is this careful record of facts so apparently insignificant, 
this weighing of probabilities, and placing them in all their 
minutie before the reader, which constitutes the great value of 
Darwin’s writings. We are struck with the ingenuousness with 
which he relates his surprise at finding things different from 
what he had expected according to his previous reading or 
preconceived opinion ; and he does not slur over facts to suit his 
convictions, but modifies his convictions in accordance with 
facts. Thus, geologists at the time of the voyage of the Beagle 
were almost unanimous in ascribing all great changes in the 
surface of the land to cataclysms such as earthquakes, but 
Darwin’s observations led him to the conclusion that, at least in 
South America, almost all geological changes had been gradual 
and continuous. He is constantly repeating his convictions in 
this matter in terms similar to the following :— 


“It is impossible here to give the reasons, but I am convinced that 
the shingle terraces were accumulated, during the gradual elevation of 
the Cordillera, by the torrents delivering at successive levels their 
detritus on the beach-heads of long narrow arms of the sea, first high 
up the valleys, then lower and lower down as the land slowly rose. 
If this be so, and I cannot doubt it, the grand and broken chain of 
the Cordillera, instead of having been suddenly thrown up, as was 
till lately the universal, and still is the common, opinion of geologists, 
has been slowly upheaved in mass, in the same gradual manner as the 
coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific have risen within the recent 
period.”* 

In other places he points out signs of subsidence alternating 
with elevation several times repeated, and with long intervals 
between, but he always finds proof that these changes were 
gradual, although he does not unduly depreciate the powerful 
effect of earthquakes, in a Jand more than almost all others 
subject to these disturbances ; and he gives the effects of earth- 
quakes in causing elevations of several teet in different places, and 
describes the volcanic disturbances which accompanied these 
elevations, particularly those which he himself witnessed at Con- 
cepcion after the great earthquake of February 20, 1835, and 
afterwards described fully in vol. v. of the Geological Tramsac- 
tions, and which he sums up in the “ Journal,” thus :— 


‘“‘ From the intimate and complicated manner in which the elevatory 
and eruptive forces were shown to be connected during this train of 
phenomena, we may confidently come to the conclusion that the forces 
which slowly and by little starts uplift continents, and those which at 
successive periods pour forth volcanic matter from open orifices, are 
identical. From many reasons I believe that the frequent quakings of 


* “Journal of Researches,” p. 316. 
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the earth on this line of coast are caused by the rending of the strata 
necessarily consequent on the tension of the land when upraised, and 
their injection by fluidified rock. This rending and injection would, 
if repeated often enough—and we know that earthquakes repeatedly 
affect the same areas in the same manner—form a chain of hills; and 
the linear island of St. Mary, which was upraised thrice the height of 
the neighbouring country, seems to be undergoing this process. I 
believe that the solid axis of a mountain differs in its manner of 
formation from a volcanic hill only in the molten stone having been 
repeatedly injected instead of having been repeatedly ejected. More- 
over, I believe that it is impossible to explain the structure of great 
mountain chains such as that of the Cordillera, where the strata, 
capping the injected axis of plutonic rock, have been thrown on their 
edges along several parallel and neighbouring lines of elevation, 
except on this view of the rock of the axis having been repeatedly 
injected, after intervals sufficiently long to allow the upper parts or 
wedges to cool and become solid; for if the strata had been thrown 
into their present highly inclined, vertical, and even inverted positions, 
by a single blow, the very bowels of the earth would have gushed 
out; and instead of beholding abrupt mountain axes of rock solidified 
under great pressure, deluges of lava would have flowed out at 
innumerable points on every line of elevation.”* 


Fully impressed with the general slowness and constancy of 
geological changes, Darwin next turned his attention to coral 


reefs, and set himself to discover a cause for the formation of the 
curious lagoon islands or atolls of the Pacific. Everybody knows 
that most of the innumerable islands of the Pacific are formed 
wholly of coral, and that many of them consist simply of a ring 
of coral only a few hundred yards in width, enclosing a basin of 
still water; these are called atolls. In some this inner watery 
basin contains a rocky islet, like a castle surrounded by a moat, 
enclosed by an encircling wall, with here and there an opening 
resembling gates, through which vessels may pass into the still 
waters of the moat-like lagoon ; these are known as barrier reefs, 
and they sometimes enclose several rocky islets. The third class 
of these coral formations consist of fringing reefs, in which the 
corals form as it were a narrow band or fringe round the island, 
with a shallow lagoon between it and the shore. 

Professor Huxley has described the isiand of Mauritius, which 
is surrounded by these fringing reefs, thus :— 


“Tt isa very considerable and beautiful island, and is surrounded 
on all sides by a mass of coral... .. If you could get upon the top of 
one of the peaks of the island and look down upon the Indian Ocean, 
you would see that the beach round the island was continued outward 
by a kind of shallow terrace, which is covered by the sea, and where 





* «Journal of Researches,” p. 312. 
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the sea is quite shallow ; and at a distance, varying from three-quarters 
of a mile to a mile-and-a-half from the proper beach, you would see 
a line of foam, or surf, which looks most beautiful in contrast with 
the bright green water in the inside and the deep blue of the sea 
beyond. That line of surf indicates the point at which the waters of 
the ocean are breaking upon the coral reef which surrounds the island. 
You see it sweep round the island upon all sides, except where a river 
may chance to come down, and that always makes a gap in the 


shore.” * 


The formation of these three different classes of coral islands 
had always attracted the notice of travellers, but no one had 
attempted to give a scientific explanation of the method of their 
structure, nor of their variety of form, until Mr. Darwin set himself 


to investigate the matter. 


‘The earlier voyagers,” he says, “fancied that the coral-building 
animals instinctively built up their great circles to afford themselves 
protection in the inner parts; but so far is this from the truth, that 
those massive kinds, to whose growth on the exposed outer shores the 
very existence of the reef depends, cannot live witlin the lagoon, 
where other delicately branching kinds flourish. Moreover, on this 
view, many species of distinct genera and families are supposed to 


combine for one end; and of such a combination not a single instance 
can be found in the whole course of Nature. The theory that has 
been most generally received is, that atolls are based on submarine 
craters ; but when we consider the form and size of some, the number, 
proximity, and relative positions of others, this idea loses its plausible 
character ; thus, Suadiva atoll is 44 geographical miles in diameter in 
one line, by 34 miles in another line; Rimsky is 54 by 20 miles 
across, and it has a strangely sinuous margin; Bow atoll is 30 miles 
long, and on an average only 6 in width ; Menchicoff atoll consists of 
three atolls united or tied together. This theory, moreover, is totally 
inapplicable to the northern Maldiva atolls in the Indian Ocean (one 
of which is 88 miles in length and between 10 and 20 in breadth), 
for they are not bounded, like ordinary atolls, by narrow reefs, but by 
a vast number of separate little atolls; other little atolls rising out of 
the great central lagoon-like spaces. A third and better theory was 
advanced by Chamisso, who thought that from the corals growing more 
vigorously where exposed to the open sea, as undoubtedly is the cuse, 
the outer edges would grow up from the general foundation before any 
other part, and that this would account for the ring or cup-shaped 
structure. But we shall immediately see that in this, as well as in 
the crater theory, a most important consideration has been overlooked— 
namely, on what have the reef-building corals, which cannot live at a 
great depth, based their massive structure ?”t 





* “Coral ani Coral Reefs: ” a Lecture by Professor Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
+ “ Journal of Researches,” p, 467. 
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Having thus given the views of his predecessors, Mr. Darwin 
proceeds to unfold his own theory, based upon the habits of the 
coral polyp. He shows that these creatures cannot live at a great 
depth—not more than twenty to thirty fathoms; therefore, that 
they must have found a foundation at about that depth upon 
which to commence their structure ; that they would then build 
up to the surface and continue to build as high as the waters of 
the ocean could reach them ; and he based upon this the theory 
that atolls represent islands which have wholly disappeared by 
subsidence ; barrier reefs, islands a portion of which still remain 
above the water, but which is yet gradually sinking ; and fringing 
reefs, islands which are in a quiescent state, or possibly rising. 
This theory he proves by many arguments in that elaborate 
treatise on “‘ Coral and Coral Reefs,” which was the result of the 
observations he had made during his voyage, and to it he 
appended a list of the corals forming these reefs, the depths at 
which they are found, and a calculation of the rate of their 
growth. The map which accompanies the work shows the dif- 
ferent character of the reefs in all the islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, and proves that atolls do not surround active 
volcanos, such volcanos representing land in a state of upheaval, 
and this is at least a negative proof that atolls indicate an area 
of subsidence. It is obvious that, if the rate of the growth of 
these corals can be in any degree depended upon, we have in 
these atolls and encircling reefs a measure of time, for the 
height of these reefs from the foundation would show how long 
the subsided land had taken to sink to the depth indicated 
thereby. Huxley, treating of this matter, calculates that if the 
corals grow at the rate of an inch a year some of these reefs 
would represent 12,000 years during which time the enclosed 
land had been gradually sinking, but adds :— 


“T believe I very much understate both the height of some of these 
masses, and overstate the amount which these animals can form in the 
course of a year, so that you might very safely double this period as 
the time during which the Pacific Ocean, the general state of the cli- 
mate, and the sea, and the temperature, has been substantially what it 
is now, and yet the state of things which now obtains in the Pacitic 
Ocean is the yesterday of the history of the life of the globe.” 


Darwin, in his book on the “Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs,” before alluded to (published in 1842; second 
edition, 1874), gives the following recapitulation of his views :— 


“When the two great types of structure—namely, barrier reefs and 
atolls on the one hand, and fringing reefs on the other—are laid down 
‘on a map, they offer a grand and harmohious picture of the movements 
which the crust of the earth has undergone within a late period. We 
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there see vast areas rising, with volcanic matter every now and then 
bursting forth. We see other wide spaces sinking, without any vol- 
canic outburst, and we may feel sure that the movement has been so 
slow as to have allowed the corals to grow up to the surface, und so 
widely extended as to have buried over the broad face of the ocean 
every one of those mountains above which the atolls now stand like 
monuments, marking the place of their burial.”* 


This grand and simple theory, confirmed as it is by the striking 
fact that in no instance is an atoll found in connection with an 
active volcano, and by the minor corroborative facts that trees 
and other objects formerly above high-water mark are now below 
it, was long accepted as the true solution of the curious problem 
offered by these singular formations; but Professor Dana, the 
American geologist, and later, Professor Semper, have advanced 
a modified theory, to which Darwin refers in the second edition 
of his work on “Coral Reefs,” in the following terms :— 


“ Although I demur to some of the criticisms made by this eminent 
naturalist, who has examined more coral formations than almost any 
other man, yet Ido not the less admire his work. It has also afforded 
me the highest satisfaction to find that he accepts the fundamental 
proposition that lagoon islands or atolls, and barrier reefs have been 
formed during periods of subsidence On the other hand, a 
distinguished naturalist, Professor Semper, differs much from me, 
although he seems willing to admit that some atolls and barrier reefs 
have been formed in the manner in which I suppose.” 


Thus it will be seen that even opponents of Darwin’s theory 
are constrained to admit its truth to a greater or less extent, and 
in fact the views they advance are simply modifications, wherein 
some atolls and barrier reefs are supposed to show signs of 
upheaval rather than of subsidence. Even should this prove to 
be correct, Darwin must still be credited as the first to have 
advanced views on this subject based on scientific facts, which 
certainly have not been disproved by more recent investigations, 
although their universal applicability has been objected to, and 
it has been asserted that he under-estimated the depth at which 
corals can live. Nevertheless, it will always be acknowledged, 
that this work upon “Coral Reefs” is the most important and inter- 
esting of the geological works resulting from the voyage of the 
Beagle. 

Many years ago, in reading the lucid descriptions of these 
coral reefs as given by Mr. Darwin, we were struck by the 
similarity between these atolls and the so-called ring mountains 
in the moon, as seen through a good telescope. It would appear 
that others bave also noticed the resemblance. A question on the 
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subject having recently been asked in Knowledge, the editor 
of that periodical appears to think the resemblance illusory ; but 
we cannot help fancying that the analogy is great, and that if 
there was ever an ocean in the moon, that there, as in the Pacific 
at the present day, coral polypifers built reefs around subsiding 
mountains, and that their skeletons remain, not only to attest the 
existence of an ocean now vanished, but also, that. the sare 
forces and the same forms of life formerly existed in the earth’s 
satellite as now exist here. 

“Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands, and Geological 
Observations on South America,” published in 1844 and 1846, 
may be said to complete the literature of the Beagle expedition ; 
but although both of these are important, we must pass them by 
in order to devote more space to that great work by which 
Darwin’s name will always be known to posterity. 

The “Origin of Species” first appeared in 1859, and its history, 
although probably well-known to most people, must be briefly 
recapitulated here as given in the sixth edition of the work, pub- 
lished in 1872. Referring as usual to that voyage in the Beagle 
so remarkable for its results, he says:— 


“‘T was much struck with certain facts in the distribution of the 
organic beings inhabiting South America, and in the geological rela- 
tions of the present to the past inhabitants of that continent, These 
facts . . . . scemed to throw some light on the origin of species— 
that mystery of mysteries, as it has been called by one of our greatest 
philosophers.” 


He then goes on to relate that on his return home in 1837, he 
set himself patiently to accumulate and reflect on all sorts of 
facts which could possibly have any bearing on it, adding— 


“ After five years’ work I allowed myself to speculate on the sub- 
ject, and drew up some short notes; these I enlarged in 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions which then seemed to me probable; from 
that period to the present day I have steadily pursued the same object. 
I hope that I may be excused for entering on these personal details, as 
I give them to show that I have not been hasty in coming to a decision. 
My work is now (1859) nearly finished; but as it will take me many 
more years to complete it, and as my health is far from strong, I have 
been urged to publish this abstract. I have more especially been 
induced to do this, as Mr. Wallace, who is now studying the natural 
history of the Malay Archipelago, has arrived at almost exactly the 
same general conclusions that I have on the origin of species. In 
1858 he sent me a memoir on this subject, with a request that I would 
forward it to Sir Charles Lyell, who sent it to the Linnean Society, and 
it is published in the third volume of the Journal of that Society. 
Sir C. Lyell and Dr. Hooker, who both knew of my work—the latter 
having read my sketch of 1844—honoured me ty thinking it advisable 
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to publish, with Mr. Wallace’s excellent memoir, some brief extracts 
from my manuscripts,”* 


In this brief history of a most remarkable work, we are struck 
first by the patient industry of the great naturalist in devoting so 
many years to the accumulation of facts before attempting to give 
the results to the world. Twenty-two years, a year longer than 
the time allowed to develop the new-born babe into the full-grown 
man, was not considered sufficient to bring the embryonic con- 
ception of an idea to maturity. And even when by the advice 
of friends he was urged to publish the work elaborated with so 
much patience, it was only set forth in the form of an abstract, 
and as such necessarily imperfect. 


“No one,” he says, “ can feel more sensible than I do of the necessity 
of hereafter publishing in detail all the facts, with references, on which 
my conclusions have been grounded, and I hope in a future work 
to do this. For 1 am well aware that scarcely a single point is dis- 
cussed in this volume on which facts cannot be adduced, often appa- 
rently leading to conclusions directly opposite to those at which I have 
arrived. A fair result can be obtained only by fully stating and 
balancing the facts and arguments on both sides of each question, and 
this is here impossible.” t 


The great modesty which is so strong a characteristic of the 
man, appears in every line of the history he gives ; we cannot fail 
to see that, had it not been for the interference of Sir Charles 
Lyell and Dr. Hooker, he would have allowed Mr. Wallace to 
obtain the credit of that which had cost him twenty-two years of 
labour, and we believe he would have been capable of rejoicing at 
the success of his fellow-worker, so utterly devoid does he seem 
to have been of that spirit of jealous rivalry, which so often mars 
the works of great men. Darwin, on the contrary, is never 
grudging of praise to those who have even in the smallest degree 
forwarded the cause of science, and in the “ Historical Sketch of 
the Progress of Opinion on the Origin of Species” appended to 
the sixth edition of his work, he gives a full list of all those who 
have in any degree helped to elucidate the ‘mystery, foremost 
among whom stands Lamarck ; although Darwin shows that, even 
among the classical writers, some notion of the principle of 
natural selection existed, and he gives a passage from Aristotle, 
the concluding part of which reads thus: ‘“‘ Wheresoever therefore, 
all things together (that is, all the parts of one whole), happened 
like as if they were made for the sake of something, these were 
preserved, having been appropriately constituted by an internal 
spontaneity; and whatever things were not thus constituted 
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perished and still perish.” But this, like other passages of some- 
what similar import scattered through the writings of the ancient 
philosophers was probably, as was pointed out in the article on 
“Epicurus and Lucretius” in the WESTMINSTER Review for April 
last, “only a single lucky guess out of many false guesses.” The 
case was different with Lamarck, for his conclusions were based 
upon observation, and although they were in many respects 
erroneous, Darwin credits him with having been the first who 
“did the eminent service of arousing attention to the probability 
of all change in the organic, as well as in the inorganic world, 
being the result of law, and not of miraculous interposition.” 
Nevertheless, Lamarck had been anticipated by Darwin’s grand- 
father, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, as has been pointed out, not only by 
his grandson, but by Krause, in the memoir of the elder Darwin, 
to which Charles Darwin appended a most interesting prelimi- 
nary notice. Dr. Darwin’s “ Zoonomia” was published in 1794, 
and Lamarck’s “ Philosophie Zoologique” in 1809, upon which 
Darwin remarks, in a foot-note appended to his “ Historical 
Sketch :” “It is curious how largely my grandfather, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, anticipated the views and erroneous grounds of opinion 
of Lamarck in his “ Zoonomia;” and he adds that which has often 
been remarked, but of which no reasonable explanation has yet 
been given: “It is rather a singular instance of the manner in 
which similar views arise at about the same time, that Goethe in 
Germany, Dr. Darwin in England, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire in 
France, came to the same conclusion on the origin of species, in 
the years 1794-5.” We cannot here enter minutely into the 
differences between the theories of these precursors of Darwin 
and that propounded by Darwin himself, but the elder Darwin 
seems to have come so near to the theory afterwards elaborated 
by his grandson, that we may devote a short space to his views. 
Krause says of him:— 

“ He was the first who proposed, and consistently carried out, a well- 
rounded theory with regard to the development of the living world, a 
merit which shines forth most brilliantly, when we compare with it 
the vacillating and confused attempts of Buffon, Linneus and Goethe. 
It is the idea of a power working from within the organisms, to im- 
prove their natural position, and thus out of the impulses of individual 
needs to work towards the perfection of Nature as awhole.”’* 

In his “ Zoonomia,” after pointing out the changes which occur 
in animals through cultivation, as in the case of horses, dogs, 
pigeons, &c., he goes on to say that similarity of structure shows 
= they have alike been produced from a similar living filament, 

ding :— 
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“From thus meditating on the great similarity of structure of the 
warm-blooded animals, and, at the same time, of the great changes 
they undergo both before and after their nativity, and by considering 
in how minute a portion of time many of the changes of animals 
have been produced, would it be too bold to imagine, that in the great 
length of time since the earth began to exist—perhaps millions of ages 
before the commencement of the history of mankind—would it be too 
bold to imagine that all warm-blooded animals have arisen from one 
living filament, which the Great First Cause endued with animaiity, 
with the power of acquiring new parts, attended with new propensities, 
directed by irritations, sensations, volitions and associations, and thus 
possessing the faculty of continuing to improve by its own inherent 
activity, and of delivering down those improvements by generation to 
its posterity, world without end.”* 

“ Cold-blooded animals,” he says, ‘‘as the fish tribes, bear a great 
similarity to each other, but differ so much from warm-blooded animals 
that it may not seem probable, at the first view, that the same living 
filament could have given origin to this kingdom of animals; yet there 
are some creatures which unite or partake of both these orders of 
animation, as the whale and seals; and more particularly the frog, 
who changes from an aquatic animal furnished with gills to an aerial 
one furnished with lungs.”+ 


He then goes on to discuss the changes which insects undergo 


in their progress to maturity, and lastly, includes vegetables 
among the inferior orders of animals, and concludes thus :— 


“Shall we then say that the vegetable living filament was originally 
different from that of each tribe of animals above described? and that 
the productive living filament of each of those tribes was different 
originally from the other ? or, as the earth and ocean were probably 
peopled with vegetable productions long before the existence of animals, 
and many families of these animals, long before other families of them, 
shall we conjecture that one and the same kind of living filaments is 
and has been the cause of all organic life ?” 


Here we certainly get the theory of evolution; and if we study 
the works of this eminent man more fully we shall be struck still 
more by the wonderful insight he had into the origin of things. 
Krause says truly :— 


“In him we find the same indefatigable spirit of research and almost 
the same biological tendency as in his grandson, and we might, not 
without justice, assert that the latter has succeeded to an intellectual 
inheritance, and carried out a programme sketched forth and left 
behind by his grandfather. Almost every single work of the younger 
Darwin may be paralleled by at least a chapter in the works of his 
ancestor ; the mysteries of heredity, adaptation, the protective arrange- 
ments of animals and plants, sexual selection, insectivorous plants, and 
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the analysis of the emotions and sociological impulses: 
studies on infants, are to be found already discussed inthe writings 
of the elder Darwin.”* 


What then, it will be said, has caused the grandson to be 
placed on a pedestal so much higher than that attained by his 
grandsire? Here again we may quote Krause for an answer :— 
“Tt is one thing to establish hypotheses and theories out of the 
fulness of one’s fancy, even when supported by a very consider- 
able knowledge of Nature, and another to demonstrate them by 
an enormous number of facts, and carry them to such a degree of 
probability as to satisfy those most capable of judging.”+ Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin was well aware of the value and necessity of 
ie for he says, in an apology prefixed to “ The Botanic 

arden :”— 


“It may be proper here to apologize for many of the subsequent 
conjectures on some articles of natural philosophy, as not being sup- 
ported by research, investigation, or conclusive experiments. Extra- 
vagant theories, however, in those parts of philosophy where our 
knowledge is yet imperfect, are not without their use ; as they encourage 
the execution of laborious experiments, or the investigation of ingenious 
deductions, to confirm or refute them. And since natural objects are 
allied to each other by many affinities, every kind of theoretic distri- 
bution of them adds to our knowledge, by developing some of their 
analogies,” t 


In fact, Erasmus Darwin was a theorist, and scarcely more ; 
his theories came wonderfully near to the truth as revealed by his 
grandson, but they were only guesses, unsupported by those 
scientific facts which he himself saw to be necessary to their 
acceptance, Hence, as Krause says: “Dr. Erasmus Darwin could 
not satisfy his contemporaries with his physio-philosophical ideas ; 
he was a century ahead of them, and was in consequence obliged 
to put up with seeing people shrug their shoulders when they 
spoke of his wild and eccentric fancies, and the expression 
“ Darwinising ” was accepted in England nearly as the antithesis 
of sober biological investigations.” 

Charles Darwin, on the contrary, was eminently practical; he 
accepted nothing until he had weighed it in the balance of reason 
and looked at it from every point of view. Every fact, for or 
against, is brought to bear upon his theories; he takes his readers 
into his confidence in everything, and tells them why he has 
come to a certain conclusion on a given point. As an example, 
we may quote a passage from the Introduction to his “ Variation 
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of Animals and Plants under Domestication.” Speaking of his 
visit to the Galapagos, and of the general American type of the 
fauna and flora, varying in each island, whilst these islands yet 
appeared to be of geologically recent origin, he says :— 


“T fancied myself brought near to the very act of creation. I often 
asked myself how these many peculiar animals and plants had been pro- 
duced? The simplest answer seemed to be that the inhabitants of the 
several islands had descended from each other, undergoing modifica- 
tions in the course of their descent, and that all the inhabitants of the 
archipelago had descended from those of the nearest land, namely 
America, whence colonists would naturally have been derived. But it 
long remained to me an inexplicable problem how the necessary degree 
of modification could have been effected ; and it would have thus re- 
mained for ever, had I not studied domestic productions, and thus 
acquired a just idea of the power of selection. As soon as I had fully 
realized this idea J saw, on reading Malthus on Population, that natural 
selection was the inevitable result of the rapid increase of all organic 
beings; for I was prepared to appreciate the struggle for existence by 
having long studied the habits of animals.” 


It is the formulation of this law which Darwin has termed 
“ Natural Selection,” but which has perhaps been more felici- 
tously named by Mr. Herbert Spencer “The Survival of the 


Fittest,” a term accepted by Darwin as synonymous, which has 
given the name of Darwin such wide-spread renown, for this is 
the pivot upon which all his theories turn. Evolution, as we 
have seen, was theoretically known to the elder Darwin, to 
Lamarck, an! more obscurely to Buffon, Linnzeus and Goethe, 
but Darwin alone bas found the law upon which evolution 
depends. It is this law only which satisfactorily explains, not 
alone the advances in the chain of beings, but also that which 
would otherwise be an inexplicable anomaly, the degradation 
observable in many forms. On this subject Darwin writes 
thus :— 


“ As natural selection acts exclusively through the preservation of 
profitable modifications of structure, and as the conditions of life in 
each area generally become more and more complex from the in- 
creasing number of different forms which inhabit it, and from most of 
these forms acquiring a more and more perfect structure, we may 
confidently believe that, on the whole, organization advances. Never- 
theless, a very simple form, fitted for very simple conditions of life, 
might remain for indefinite ages unaltered or unimproved; for what 
would it profit an infusorial animalcule, for instance, or an intestinal 
worm to become highly organized? Members of a high group might 
even become—and this apparently has occurred—fitted for simpler 
conditions of life; and in this case natural selection would tend to 
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simplify or degrade the organization, for complicated mechanism for 
simple actions would be useless, or even disadvantageous.”* 


It is difficult to put in a concise form the exact definition of 
that which commonly goes by the name of Darwinism. It is 
Evolution based upon Natural Selection, or the Survival of the 
Fittest ; but natural selection is very frequently supplemented 
by change of environment, by the use and disuse of parts, and 
by sexual selection, producing variations affecting one sex only 
which latter is’ supposed to have been the chief factor in 
causing the superior strength, and in increasing the effective- 
ness of offensive weapons among the males of various animals, 
and the greater amount of ornamentation, especially among 
birds. Darwin himself defines his theory as— 


“the doctrine of Malthus applied to the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. As many more individuals of each species are born than 
can possibly survive, and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it vary 
however slightly in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex, 
and sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a better chance of 
surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the strong principle 
of inheritance any selected variety will tend to propagate its new and 
modified form,” 


In another place he says— 


“Let it be borne in mind how infinitely complex and close-fitting 
are the mutual relations of all organic beings to each other, and to 
their physical conditions of life, and consequently what infinitely 
varied diversities of structure might be of use to each being under 
changing conditions of life. Can it then be thought improbable, 
seeing that variations useful to man have undoubtedly occurred, that 
other variations, useful in some way to each being in the great and 
complex battle of life, should occur in the course of many successive 
generations? If such do occur, can we doubt—remembering that 
many more individuals are born than can possibly survive—that 
individuals having any advantage, however slight, over others, would 
have the best chance of surviving and of procreating their kind? On 
the other hand, we may feel sure that any variation in the least 
degree injurious would be rigidly destroyed. This preservation of 
favourable individual differences and variations, and the destruction 
of those which are injurious, I have called Natural Selection, or the 
Survival of the Fittest. Varigtions neither useful nor injurious would 
not be affected by natural selection, and would be left either a 
fluctuating element, as perhaps we see in certain polymorphic species, 
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or would ultimately become fixed, owing to the nature of the organism 
and the nature of the conditions,’* 


Having thus found a law apparently applicable to all life, 
whether animal or vegetable, Darwin proceeds to test its truth 
by an extraordinary number of experiments, and by the observa- 
tions of competent observers everywhere. Domestic animals of 
course come first under notice, and the extraordinary variations 
produced in these by human agency are carefully noted and 
described ; the numerous breeds of pigeons, dogs, sheep, pigs, 
horses and cattle, are commented upon as showing how far 
variability may be carried, and the same result is traced in 
cultivated plants. These things are brought forward to prove 
that there is, both in animals and plants, a natural tendency to 
vary according to their surrounding, and that, therefore, there is 
no improbability in their having done so naturally during the 
many thousands of generations through which all must have 
passed, and that the accumulated variations in every possible 
direction, necessary to enable animals and plants to compete 
successfully with each other in the struggle for existence, have 
resulted in the innumerable species which now fill the world. 
These he traces downwards through the long geological ages, 
till he finds, as he believes, that animals are descended from at 


most only four or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or 
lesser number, adding :— 


“ Analogy would lead me one step farther—namely, to the belief 
that all animals and plants are descended from some one prototype. 
But analogy may be a doubtful guide. Nevertheless, all living things 
have much in common, in their chemical composition, their cellular 
structure, their laws of growth, and their liability to injurious 
influences With all organic beings, excepting, perhaps, some of 
the very lowest, sexual reproduction seems to be essentially similar. 
With all, as far as is at present known, the germinal vesicle is the 
same ; so that all organisms start from a common origin. If we look 
even to the two main divisions—namely, to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, certain low forms are so far intermediate in character that 
naturalists have disputed to which kingdom they should be referred. 
.-.. Therefore, on the principle of natural selection with divergence 
of character, it does not seem incredible that, from some such low and 
intermediate form both animals and plants may have been developed ; 
and if we admit this, we must likewise admit that all the organic 
beings which have ever lived on this earth may be descended from 
some one primordial form No doubt it is possible, as Mr. G. H. 
Lewes has urged, that at the first commencement of life many different 
forms were evolved ; but, if so, we may conclude that only a very few 
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have left modified descendants. For, as I have recently remarked in 
regard to the members of each great kingdom, such as the vertebrata, 
articulata, &c., we have distinct evidence in their embryological, 
homologous and rudimentary structures, that within each kingdom 
all the members are descended from a single progenitor.”* 


We thus see that Darwin’s theories do not include spontaneous 
generation, which had been accepted theoretically by his grand- 
father, who wrote in his “ Botanic Garden” :— 


“‘ Hence without parent, by spontaneous birth 
Rise the first specks of animated earth.” 


It is evident that spontaneous generation once admitted, would, 
toa certain extent, interfere with and invalidate Darwin’s theory, 
since by it new forms of life might perpetually arise ; and although 
these might, and would of necessity, belong to the lowest and 
most simple of organisms, yet their tendency would be to break 
that continuous chain of being which Darwin would trace from 
the eozoon to man, unbroken through the long geologic periods 
to our own days. Hence he says: “ As all the living forms of life 
are the lineal descendants of those which lived long before the 
Cambrian epoch, we may feel certain, that the ordinary succession 
by generation has never once been broken, and that no cata- 
clysm has desolated the whole world.”’+ 

Darwin, indeed, does not attempt to define or explain the 
mystery of the Origin of Life. He starts with a few simple 
forms endowed with the vital principle, and with the possibilities 
of variation, in accordance with their several necessities, and from 
these he sees arise in a continuous succession, by constant, slight 
and cumulative modifications, all the forms of life, both animal 
and vegetable, at present existing or long since extinct upon the 
globe; and from the past he prophesies the future. 


“‘ Judging from the past,” he says, “‘ we may safely infer that not one 
living species will transmit its unaltered likeness to a distunt futurity. 
And of the species now living very few will transmit progeny of any 
kind to a far distant futurity; for the manner in which all organic 
beings are grouped, shows that the greater number of species in each 
genus, and all the species in many genera, have left no descendants, 
but have become utterly extinct. We can so far take a prophetic 
glance into futurity as to foretell that it will be the common and 
widely-spread species, belonging to the larger and dominant groups 
within each class, which will ultimately prevail, and procreate new 
and dominant species. ”’t 


We have thus given, as far as possible, Darwin’s grand theory 
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of the Origin of Species, a theory accepted in all its fulness 
by the vast majority of biologists of the present day, but which 
was at first received with that distrust, ridicule and blind pre- 
judice which are sure to assail new ideas, expecially when those 
new ideas in any way trench upon opinions long accepted 
as orthodox. It is not necessary to recall the incredulity with 
which the discoveries of Galileo, Newton, and other philosophers 
and discoverers have been received, and it is easy to see that a 
theory which even more directly attacked the supposed teaching 
of the Bible would be even more violently opposed ; we need not, 
therefore, be surprised to find page after page of the Catalogue 
of the British Museum filled with works controverting the theory 
of Darwin, chiefly from the religious standpoint. To all these 
attacks the philosopher turned a deaf ear, his adversaries were 
allowed to air their opinions, and in many instances to show 
their total ignorance of the doctrine they were in so much haste 
to refute. Even great naturalists do not appear to have always 
clearly apprehended the Darwinian theory, as is apparent from 
a letter which appeared in Nature in November, 1880, after the 
publication of the first part of the Challenger reports, wherein 
Darwin departs from his usual rule of answering not again, 
and writes :—— 


“T am sorry to find that Sir Wyville Thomson does not understand 
the principle of natural selection as explained by Mr. Wallace and 
myself. If he had done so he could not have written the following 
sentence: ‘The character of the abyssal fauna refuses to give the 
least support to the theory which refers the evolution of species to 
extreme variation, guided only by natural selection.’ This is a 
standard of criticism not uncommonly reached by theologians and 
metaphysicians when they write on scientific subjects, but is something 
new as coming from a naturalist. Professor Huxley demurs to it in 
the last number of Nature; but he does not touch on the expression 
of extreme variation, nor on that of evolution being guided only by 
natural selection. Can Sir Wyville Thomson name any one who has said 
that the evolution of species depends only on natural selection? As 
far us concerns myself, I believe that no one has brought forward so 
many observations on the effects of the use and disuse of parts as I 
have done in my ‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion ;’ and these observations were made for this especial object. I 
have likewise there adduced a considerable body of facts, showing the 
direct action of external conditions on organisms; though, no doubt, 
since my book was published much has been learnt on that head, If 
Sir Wyville Thomson were to visit the yard of a breeder, and saw all 
his cattle or sheep almost absolutely true—that is, closely similar, he 
would exclaim: ‘Sir, I see here no extreme variation, nor can I find 
any support to the belief that you have followed the principle of 
selection in the breeding of your animals.’ From what I formerly 
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saw of breeders, I have no doubt that the man thus rebuked would 
have smiled, and said not a word. If he had afterwards told the stury 
to other breeders, I greatly fear that they would have used emphatic 
but irreverent language about naturalists.” 


But with all Darwin’s confidence in the truth of his theory, 
and its power in producing the observed effects, he does not for 
a moment ignore the difficulties by which it is surrounded, of 
some of which he says: they “are so serious that to this day I 
can hardly reflect on them without being in some degree 
staggered ; but to the best of my judgment, the greater number 
are ouly apparent, and those that are real, are not I think fatal 
to the theory.’* These difficulties he classes under four heads :— 

First, the absence of so many intermediate forms, which are 
necessary to the support of the theory. 

Secondly, the possibility of one animal having been modified 
from another of totally different habits and form. 

Thirdly, the acquisition of instincts, particularly in insect 
communities, in which the greater number are sterile, as ants 
and bees. 

Fourthly, the phenomena of hybridism. 

We cannot here enter into a discussion of each of these 
difficuities. The first, which depends upon the imperfection of 
the geological record, is daily being cleared away by the discovery 
of the requisite intermediate forms of which we have spoken 
earlier, and of which Professor Huxley has treated in his lecture 
on “The Coming of Age of the Origin of Species.” The next, 
which bears upon the transitions of organic beings, is largely 
treated in the work before us, as well as the gradual acquisition 
of organs, such as the eye, which is found in all stages of 
development in different animals; and Darwin adds: “It is a 
significant fact that even in man, according to the high authority 
of Virchow, the beautiful crystalline lens is formed in the 
embryo by an accumulation of epidermic cells, lying in a sack- 
like fold of the skin; and the vitreous body is formed from 
embryonic subcutaneous tissue.”+ Of the third difficulty we 
treated somewhat largely in an article upon “ Ants” in the 
last issue of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and need not now repeat 
what we there gave as Darwin’s views of a most intricate subject. 

Hybridism and sterility are dealt with in chapter ix. of the 
“Origin of Species,” but the subject is one upon which there is 
confessedly much ignorance, and Darwin concludes his summary 
thus: “ Although we are as ignorant of the precise cause of the 
sterility of first crosses and of hybrids, as we are why animals 
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and plants removed from their natural conditions become sterile, 
yet the facts given in this chapter do not seem to me opposed to 
the belief that species aboriginally existed as varieties,”’* 

The world in general would probably have forgiven Darwin in 
time for the unorthodox views expressed in the “Origin of 
Species,” or would have been content to consign him to the 
tender mercies of theologians as a hopeless heretic, had he 
not thought it necessary to enlarge upon a subject only lightly 
touched upon in that work—that is, the “ Origin of Man.” But 
at present, nine-tenths of the people who hear the name of 
Darwin mentioned, exclaim, “ Ah, that is the man who says, 
we are all descended from monkeys, but I don’t believe it.” In 
fact, although the “Origin of Species” naturally included in its 
limits the human race, yet, until the publication of “The 
Descent of Man” there was a lingering hope that the philosopher 
would allow man to remain apart—a separate creation, alone 
endowed with a living soul. That hope was rudely dispelled by 
the book above named, “The Descent of Man and Selection in 
Relation to Sex,” in which Darwin traces man back to “a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in his habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World.” 
This creature classed among the quadrumana he derives, as well 
as all the higher mammals, from an— 


“ ancient marsupial animal; and this, through a long line of diversi- 
fied forms, either from some reptile-like or some amphibian-like 
creature; and this, again, from some fish-like animal. In the dim 
obscurity of the past we can see that the early progenitor of all the 
vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided with branchie, 
with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most 
important organs of the body—such as the brain and heart—imper- 
fectly developed. This animal seems to have been more like the 
larve of our existing ascidians than any other known form.” 


Alas! for human pride. Thus to be traced back to a creature 
so very low in the scale of being, is humiliating indeed, and we 
cannot be surprised that henceforth Darwin was looked upon as 
an arch heretic, an atheist of the deepest dye. That this was 
anticipated by the author, is shown by the following passage :— 


“T am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be 
denounced by some as highly irreligious; but he who thus denounces 
them, is bound to show why it is more irreligious to explain the 
origin of man as a distinct species by descent from some lower form 
through the laws of variation and natural selection, than to explain 








* “Origin of Species,” sixth edition, chap. ix. p. 263. 
T ‘Descent of Man,” vol. ii. p. 389. 
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the birth of the individual through the laws of ordinary reproduction. 
The birth both of the species and of the individual are equally parts 
of that grand sequence of events, which our minds refuse to accept as 
the result of blind chance. The understanding revolts at such a 
conclusion, whether or not we are able to believe that every slight 
variation of structure, the union of each pair in marriage, the dis- 
semination of each seed, and other such events have all been ordained 
for some special purpose.”* 


But, it will be asked, how can Darwin prove such an origin 
for man as is suggested in the not very flattering and apparently 
wholly fancy portrait given above? The outward likeness 
between man and the ape is apparent to everyone, and is still 
more striking when both are viewed as skeletons ; bone for bone 
they are alike, although there are slight proportional differences, 
which become more striking when we compare the skulls. How 
are these differences explained? In the first place, we must 
remember that Darwin does not trace man’s descent from any 
existing ape, but only believes that both are descended from a 
common extinct ancestor, the ape retaining more of the parent 
form than man; but he shows that .the rejected appendages, such 
as tail and pointed ears, exist in a rudimentary, or, perhaps, more 
correctly, in an aborted state in man, and are more prominent in 
the embryo than in the adult. In fact, it is to the science of 
embryology that he turns in support of his theory, proving that 
the differences between the human embryo in an early stage and 
that of other mammals are so slight as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. The differences observable in the mature form he 
traces to natural, aided by sexual, selection. To the latter he 
attributes both the want of hair and its peculiarities of growth in 
the human race, as well as the varieties of colour and feature in 
the various races of man; as also the superior strength, both 
mentally and bodily, of the malet His argument is, that 
characters admired by the female, whether bright colours or 
other ornaments, are acquired by the male, often becoming exag- 
gerated to the detriment of their possessors, because it is the 
males thus adorned who procreate their kind, and the acquired 
distinction thus becomes more highly developed with each 
generation. Hence, it will be seen that sexual selection to a 
certain extent counteracts natural selection; for whereas the 
latter acts solely for the good of the species and its pre- 
servation, the former sometimes originates characters which 





* “Descent of Man,” chap. ect 396. 
Itho 


+ It must be observed that, although Darwin’s investigations lead bim 
to abelief in the unity of the human race, he does not trace mankind to a 
single pair, but supposes a tribe of quadrumani to have acquired by slow 
degrees human characteristics. 
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tend to endanger their owners, as the bright colours of some 
animals, the heavy plumes of many male birds, the branching 
horns of stags, &e. &e. 

Of all the human characteristics supposed to have been 
acquired through sexual selection, the one which appears to us 
the most difficult to reconcile with Darwin’s theory is that of 
nakedness, because it would seem that some sort of covering 
would be as necessary to the human or semi-human mammal as 
to the quadrumana, which are nowhere found divested of hair 
excepting on the face, and, in some cases, at the posterior portion 
of the body. With regard to these naked patches, and similar 
cases in birds, the hair or feathers are supposed to have disap- 
peared through sexual selection, in order that the bright colour 
of the skin might be displayed ; but with man that could hardly 
have been a sufficient cause, the colour of the skin being always 
uniform. If, however, we compare the nakedness of man with 
that of the elephant and rhinoceros, the geological representa- 
tives of which in Europe were covered with long hair and wool, 
we may perhaps surmise that change of habitat may have had 
something to do with the denudation. We do not at present 
know where man first made his appearance, but we do know 
that he hunted the mammoth in Europe, and no earlier traces 
of him have been found in other continents. If, therefore, he 
followed the great pachyderms to Africa, the great change of 
climate may have had some effect in divesting him of his hairy 
covering, which denudation Darwin says must have taken place 
at a very early period, and before the several races had diverged 
from the common stock.* This divergence, as well’as all the 
varieties of form and colour now to be found in the human race, 
Darwin also ascribes to sexual selection—that is, to the preference 
of the females for certain slight peculiarities, which in course of 
time would thus be handed down to their posterity in an exag- 
gerated form. 

Another question of far more importance is, how far the 
superior mental powers of man can be traced to evolution acting 





* Darwin thinks that man probably originated in Africa. He says :—‘‘In 
each great region of the world the living mammals are closely related to the 
extinct species of the same region. It is therefore probable that Africa was 
formerly inhabited by extinct apes closely allied to the gorilla and chimpanzee; 
and as these two species are now man’s nearest allies, it is somewhat more 
probable that our early progenitors lived on the African continent than else- 
where. But it is useless to speculate on this subject, for two or three 
anthropomorphous apes, one the dryopithecus of Lartet, nearly as large as 
a man, and closely allied to hylobates, existed in Europe during the miocene 
age; and since so remote a period the earth has certainly undergone many 
— revolutions, and there has been ample time for migrations on the 

gest scale.—Descent of Max, p. 155. 
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through natural or sexual selection? Darwin has not been 
unmindful of the difficulties surrounding this momentous ques- 
tion, respecting which he writes :— 


“The greatest difficulty which presents itself, when we are driven 
to the above conclusion on the origin of man, is the high standard of 
intellectual power and of moral disposition which he has attained. 
But every one who admits the general principle of evolution, must see 
that the mental powers of the higher animals, which are the same in 
kind with those of mankind, though so different in degree, are capable 
of advancement. Thus, the interval between the mental powers of 
one of the higher apes and a fish, or between those of an ant and scale- 
insect, is immense. The development of these powers in animals does 
not offer any special difficulty ; for with our domesticated animals, 
the mental faculties are certainly variable, and the variations are 
inherited. No one doubts that these faculties are of the utmost im- 
portance to animals in a state of Nature. Therefore, the conditions 
are favourable for their development through natural selection. The 
same conclusion may be extended to man; the intellect must have 
been all-important to him, even at a very remote period, enabling him 
to use language, to invent and make weapons, tools, traps, &c.; by 
which means, in combination with*his social habits, he long ago 
became the most dominant of all living creatures.’’* 


He then proceeds to trace the large size of man’s brain as com- 


pared with that of the lower animals to the early use of language, 
and his superior moral qualities to his social instincts, believing 
these also to have been acquired through natural selection. Upon 
this subject he remarks :— 


“The moral nature of man has reached the highest standard as yet 
attained, partly through the advancement of the reasoning powers, and 
consequently of a just public opinion, but especially through the sym- 
pathies being rendered more tender and widely diffused through the 
effects of habit, example, instruction and reflection. It is not impro- 
bable that virtuous tendencies may, through long practice, be inherited. 
With the more civilized races, the conviction of the existence of an all- 
seeing Deity has had a potent influence on the advancement of morality. 
Ultimately, man no longer accepts the praise or blame of his fellows as 
his chief guide, though few escape this influence, but his habitual 
convictions, controlled by reason, afford him the safest rule. His con- 
science then becomes his supreme judge and monitor. Nevertheless, 
the first foundation or origin of the moral sense lies in the social 
instincts, including sympathy; and these instincts, no doubt, were 
primarily gained, as in the case of the lower animals, through natural 
selection.”’t 


It will thus be seen that Darwin looks upon natura selection 
as capable of producing the most marvellous and diverse effects, 





* “ Descent of Man,” chap. xxi. p. 390. T Ibid. p. 4 
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not only on the bodily form of organized beings, but also upon 
their mental and moral faculties. Upon this point there will be 
many to join issue with him, for even those who might be will- 
ing to accept the doctrine of evolution as regards the material 
form, will demur to it where intellect and morality are con- 
cerned. For ourselves, we have always held that the mental 
faculties of animals differ from those of man in degree only, 
as we have before pointed out in an article in the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, on “ Animal Intelligence.” We believe, also, that every 
unprejudiced observer will find the rudiments of the moral 
qualities developed in many of the higher avimals. Conscience, 
sympathy, affection, constancy, are certainly not wanting in the 
dog, and may be found in other animals, as exhibited towards 
their own kind; and many facts bearing upon this subject have 
been brought forward by Darwin in his book upon the “ Expres- 
sion of the Emotions.” But this interesting and important work 
we must perforce pass over for the present, with only a bare allu- 
sion, in order to glance lightly at his latest publication, “The 
Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms.” 
It has been noticed in the biographical portion of this article that 
the earliest and latest of Darwin’s observations seem to have been 
largely devoted to these lowly organisms and their work in 
Nature; and this patient research into objects apparently so 
insignificant and uninteresting is eminently characteristic of the 
man. To him nothing was “common and unclean.” He saw 
in all things a fitness for the work assigned to them by Nature, 
and estimated more correctly than any before him the great work 
accomplished by minor agents; thus, he calculates that, “In 
many parts of England a weight of more than ten tons of dry 
earth annually passes through the bodies of worms and is brought 
to the surface on each acre of land ; so that the whole superficial 
bed of vegetable mould passes through their bodies in the course 
of every few years.”* 

Who but Darwin would have had the patience to make such 
calculations, to spend years in weighing the castings of worms, 
studying their habits and discovering their uses, until he is able 
to prove, that not only is the earth made fertile by the action of 
these much despised creatures, in constantly bringing fresh earth 
to the surface, and making it friable, but that they also bear a 
considerable part in the denudation so constantly going on 
everywhere ; their castings being blown by the wind to lower 
levels, thus helping to fill up the valleys, and to lower the 
drainage area to an appreciable extent. He also shows how 
much they have helped to bury ancient monuments, and to 
undermine those walls and monuments, the foundations of which 
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are not below their range. As regards the worms themselves, 
Darwin claims for them a certain amount of reason, for he 
finds by many minute observations that their actions are uot 
invariable, as would be the case if guided only by instinct, 
but are changed to suit new surroundings. Thus, leaves which 
they have not before been familiar with, are treated according to 
their form, and almost always drawn into their burrows by the 
narrow end, unless they are required to serve as food, when 
sometimes they are pulled in by the base; for it must be observed 
that the plugs of leaves, which we have all seen in worm 
burrows, serve a twofold purpose—they are used to line the 
upper part of the burrow to exclude cold and enemies, and they 
are also stored as food ; and it is the admixture of these digested 
leaves and the earth swallowed by the worms which forms that 
rich black mould so much esteemed in agriculture. Their 
intelligence would indeed seem to be considerable, especially 
when we remember that they can neither see nor hear, although 
they appear to possess a certain amount of taste, preferring 
some leaves to others, and can distinguish light from darkness ; 
they are also affected by vibrations, whether produced by striking 
the ground or by a musical note; they can smell only faintly, 
but the sense of touch is well developed. It is curious to note 


here, that Dr. Erasmus Darwin, like his grandson, took con- 
siderable interest in worms, and the following extract from the 
“ Zoonomia” will not be without interest :— 


“‘ Many of the subterranean insects, as the common worms, seem to 
retreat so deep into the earth as not to be enlivened or awakened by 
the difference of our winter days, and stop up their holes with leaves 
or straws to prevent the frosts from injuring them or the centipes from 
devouring them. The habits of peace or the stratagems of war of 
these subterranean nations are covered from our view; but a friend 
of mine prevailed on a distressed worm to enter the hole of another 
worm on a bowling-green, and he presently returned much wounded 
about the head. And I once saw a worm rise hastily out of the earth 
into the sunshine, and observed a centipes hanging at his tail; the 
centipes nimbly quitted the tail, and seizing the worm about the 
middle, cut it in half with its forceps, and preyed upon one part 
while the other escaped ; which evinces they have design in stopping 
the mouths of their habitation. Go, proud reasoner, and call the worm 
thy sister !’’* 


Here, again, as in so many other instances, Darwin appears to 
have taken up his grandfather's ideas and to have worked them 
out by patient and elaborate observations into valuable scientine 
facts ; the same may be said with regard to his work on “ The 
Expressions of the Emotions,’ and those valuable botanical 
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works, of which we have not room to treat fully. In fact, all 
Darwin’s works read like commentaries upon texts supplied by 
his grandfather. Erasmus Darwin suggests that plants possess 
some degree of volition, and Charles Darwin works out the idea 
into scientific form in his‘ Habits of Climbing Plants,” Erasmus 
Darwin had noticed the irritability of the mimosa, dione, &c., 
and that some plants imprisoned insects which alighted on their 
leaves. Charles Darwin works out the idea in his book upon 
“Tnsectivorous Plants,” showing that these actions are analogous 
to the taking of prey by aaimals, and serve in like manner to 
supply them also with food. It is not surprising, when we see 
the close connection between the crude ideas of the grandsire 
and the finished work of the grandson, that there should be 
found some to accuse the latter of having borrowed, without 
acknowledgment, the ideas of the former. To this accusation, 
as to all others, Darwin gives the most practical and efficient 
answer without condescending to notice the charge. In the 
Biography of Erasmus Darwin, appended as a preface to Krause’s 
work, to which we have before referred, not only does he give to 
his grandfather the full credit of all the discoveries assigned to 
him by Krause, but the only grain of bitterness to be found 
throughout his writings, is expended upon Miss Seward, whom 
he regards as having, in her “ Biography of Erasmus Darwin,” 
wilfully detracted from the fair fame of the man whom she 
professed to regard as a friend. For his own opponents and 
detractors he has nothing but courtesy and a silence which is 
“golden,” but the memory of the dead ancestor must be re- 
spected and cleared from undeserved reproach. 

‘Before closing this article, which, although long, is altogether 
too brief for the subject, we must mention two or three more 
works of the great naturalist which would have sufficed to make 
him famous had they not been eclipsed by others better known. 
These are the “Monograph on Cirripedia,” published in two 
volumes by the Ray Society, and full, as usual, of interesting and 
accurate observations upon creatures little known and less 
regarded by the world in general; the “ Fertilization of 
Orchids,” published in 1862; ‘Cross and Self-Fertilization,” 
1875; “Different Forms of Flowers in Plants of the same Species,” 
1877; and the “ Movements of Plants,” 1880. The four latter 
works, ali bearing upon botanical subjects, are of great and varied 
interest, but their consideration must be reserved for future 
comment. 

In his “ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation,” which Darwin looked upon as only the first instalment 
ot that great work of which the “Origin of Species” was but the 
abstract, he promised in a second work to treat of the “ Varia- 
tion of Organisms in a state of Nature, of the struggle for existence 
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and the principle of natural selection, discussing the difficulties 
which are opposed to the theory ;” and in a third to “try 
the principle of natural selection by seeing how far it will 
give a fair explanation of the several classes of facts alluded to.”* 
We may therefore hope that, in addition to the “Autobiography” 
which we are led to expect, there may be in store for the world 
other posthumous works of immense scientific value. Mean- 
while, it only remains for the reviewer to sum up the results of 
those works which have already appeared, and these, perhaps, are 
best expressed in the words of the address presented to their 
author by the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Vaion, in November, 1880 :— 


“One of the most important results of your long-continued labours, 
and one for which you will be remembered with honour and reverence 
as long as the human intellect exerts itself in the pursuit of natural 
knowledge, is the scientific basis you have given to the grand doctrine 
of evolution. Other naturalists, as you yourself have shown, had 
endeavoured to unravel the questions that had arisen respecting the 
origin, classification and distribution of organic beings, and had even 
obtained faint glimpses of the transformation of specific forms. But 
it was left to you to show almost to demonstration, the variations which 
species of plants and animals exhibit, and in natural selection through 
the struggle for existence, we have causes at once natural, universal and 
effective, which of themselves are competent not only to explain the 
existence of the present races of living beings, but also to connect 
with them and with one another, the long array of extinct forms with 
which the palzontologist has made us familiar. Further, the York- 
shire naturalists are anxious to place on record their firm conviction 
that in the care, the patience and the scrupulous conscientiousness with 
which all your researches have been conducted ; in the ingenuity of 
the experiments you have devised, and in the repeated verifications to 
which your results have been submitted by your own hands, you have 
furnished an example of the true method of biological inquiry that suc- 
ceeding generations will deem it an honour to follow; and that cannot 
but lead to still further conquests in the domain of organic nature.” 

This is, doubtless, the light in which Darwin and his works are 
regarded by all men of science, in every civilized country 
throughout the world; and the marvellous change of opinion 
concerning both, which was manifest at the philosopher’s funeral, 
had been sufficiently marked in 1880, for Professor Huxley, in 
his lecture on “ The Coming of Age of the Origin of Species,” to 
warn his hearers from accepting Darwin’s theories, without criti- 
cism ; for he says :— :; 

‘“‘In another twenty years, the new generation educated under the 
influence of the present day, will be in danger of accepting the main 
doctrine of the ‘ Origin of Species’ with as little reflection, and it may 
be with as little justification, as so many of our contemporaries twenty 
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years ago rejected them. Against any such consummation let us all 
devoutly pray, for the scientific spirit is of more value than its 
products, and irrationally held truths may be more harmful than 
reasoned errors.”* 


That Darwin’s views have revolutionized scientific inquiry in 
every branch of natural history is evident, but even in those 
sciences upon which he has not himself laboured his influence 
has been felt, and as his biographer in Nature says: “ The 
spirit of Mr. Darwin’s teaching may be traced all through the 
literature of science.” Vague theories and speculations have 
no longer any chance of acceptance, for science requires, thanks 
to Darwin’s teaching, facts to support any new idea. 

We have thought it advisable in this article to allow the great 
philosopher to speak for himself as much as possible, convinced 
that it is only by copious extracts that the true scope and meaning 
of his immortal works can be understood and appreciated. 

How far the theories of Darwin will stand the test of time, 
it is impossible now to say ; they doubtless have in them a con- 
siderable amount of truth, and truth which is only confirmed, 
and strengthened by every fresh discovery in geology, palzon- 
tology, botany, zoology and embryology, and therefore we may 
fearlessly predict that they will never be wholly superseded, but 
in detail there may be much to learn and unlearn. It may be 
found that Darwin has laid too much stress upon natural and 
sexual selection, and especially the latter, and that other forces, 
at present unknown, have aided and accelerated the process of 
evolution ; but this is what he himself anticipated, for he neither 
desired nor expected that all his views would be accepted as 
final. He is constantly using such expressions as “ according 
to my judgment,” “as far as we know at present,” &c. &c. 
But of his main theory he entertains, no doubt. He says :— 


‘* Although much remains obscure, and will long remain obscure, I 
can entertain no doubt, after the most deliberate study and dis- 
passionate judgment of which I am capable, that the view which most 
naturalists until recently entertained, and which I formerly entertained, 
namely, that each species has been independently created, is erroneous. 
I am fully convinced that species are not immutable, but that those 
belonging to what are called the same genera are lineal descendants of 
some other and generally extinct species, in the same manner as the 
acknowledged varieties of any one species are the descendants of that 
species. Furthermore, I am convinced that natural selection has 
been the most important, but not the exclusive means of modification.” ¢ 


Thus far we believe all naturalists, or nearly all, at the present 
day, are prepared to follow him. And here we might be content 
to leave the great philosopher until his posthumous works shall 
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again bring him prominently before the public; but the con- 
cluding paragraph of his great work sums up so beautifully, and 
in so terse a manner, the views of the writer, and gives such an 
excellent idea of his mental qualifications, that we feel con- 
strained to quote it :— 

“Tt is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, clothed with many 
plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, with various 
insects flitting about, and with worms crawling through the damp 
earth, and to reflect that these elaborately constructed forms, so 
different from each other, and dependent upon each other in so com- 
plex a manner, have all been produced by laws acting around us, 
These laws, taken in the largest sense, being growth with repro- 
duction; inheritance which is almost implied by reproduction ; 
variability from the indirect and direct action of the conditions of life, 
and from use and disuse; a ratio of increase so high as to lead to a 
struggle for life, and, as a consequence, to natural selection entailing 
divergence of character, and the extinction of less improved forms, 
Thus, from the war of Nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, namely, the pro- 
duction of the higher animals, directly follows. There is grandeur in 
this view of life, with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into one, and that, 
whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms, most beautiful and 
most wonderful, have been, and are being, evolved.”* 


(re Et ort 


Art. V.—Kant’s Morat Partosorry. 


Immanuel Kant’s Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten und 
Kritik der praktischen Vernunft. Herausgegeben von KaRL 
RosENKRANZ. Leipzig: Leopold Voss. 1838. 


N a previous number of the WesTMINSTER REVIEWt we 
endeavoured to show that, whatever originality in conception 
or ingenuity in resource Kant may have exhibited in his “ Kritik 
of the Practical Reason,” he had failed to create a self-consistent 
and demonstrably valid Moral Science. To reconstruct Theology 
on the insecure basis of his Ethical Argument was the supple- 
mentary procedure of the Philosopher of Pure Reason. In the 
present article, which should be regarded as the natural sequel of 
the preceding papers, we shall attempt to indicate the cardinal 
phases and estimate the value of this theological superstructure. 





* “Origin of Species,” sixth edition, p. 429. 
_ t See Art. I. No. exviii., April, 1881; in which for avowed by, p. 358, 
line 23, read avowedly ; and for authentic, p. 353, line 9 from the bottom, read 


antithetic. 
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This extension of moral philosophy from the purely ethical 
to the religious domain has an apparent origin in Kant’s 
initial assumption of a supersensuous universe. The intellect, he 
argued, has but a limited range ; it is cognizant only of sensible 
objects. The Will, on the contrary, an emanation of our intelli- 
gible or supermundane being, has the privilege of communicating 
with the world beyond sense, the world of Transcendent realities. 
It enables us, not indeed to know that world, but to apprehend 
it, to will and act in perfect independence of all sensuous impulse. 

Thus characterized, Kant’s conception of Free Will is a deriva- 
tive from his parent conception of the Noumenon, or Thing-in- 
Itself. Kant explains that we know only phenomena, but that 
through the self-activity of the Reason we obscurely divine our 
relation to the Intelligible world. Asa denizen of the sensible 
world, man is a phenomenon, and, like all phenomena, subject to 
the laws of Nature,—a link in the chain of causes and effects. 
But as an Intelligence endowed with a Will and, consequently, 
Causality, man is free from the coercion of natural law. Like 
that higher world to which, in virtue of his rational essence, he 
belongs, man is emancipated from the restrictions of Time and 
Space, unaffected by the law of causation. His volition is un- 
caused. Of the Noumenal Man and the Noumenal World we 
know nothing, and can know nothing. The Noumenal Man has 
the power to act, and the Phenomenal Man lies under the obliga- 
tion to act in conformity to the requisitions of the Moral Law ; 
and thus Man the Noumenon imposes the imperative of duty on 
Man the Phenomenon. 

The word is an echo to the thought. Is not this indeed a 
metaphysical imposition? Men, who live in the stream of 
phenomena, amid the accidents of time and space, driven by 
impulses, passions, ideas, having relation to this world, wherein, 
as Wordsworth says, “ We find our happiness or not at all,” are 
referred to a world which has no affinity with it, to a region where 
there is no such causality as that which we know, to an ontological 
Somewhat, to a mysterious Principle of Liberty, a Will which 
cannot consistently be held responsible, and whose supernatural 
history defies the deciphering powers of the most sagacious of 
hieroglyphical interpreters. Kant himself confesses that the idea 
of Liberty, in this sense, cannot be shown to be in accordance 
with any analogy from experience. The Liberty of Kant denotes 
entire independence of all determinate causes, and where deter- 
mination according to law ceases, all explanation is impossible. 
Freedom, we are told, cannot be demonstrated. We may ex- 
patiate on the INTELLIGIBLE WoRLD, but we cannot grasp its 
realities. We may have an idea of it, but we cannot have any 
knowledge of it. The determination of the Will by Reason, as 
the efficient cause, in a sphere where natural law is unknown, is 
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an insoluble problem. The WI1t of the spiritual world is what 
Emerson might call an “ unbarrellable commodity;” it is an artful 
dodger, a metaphysical slyboots, skulking in intangible premises, 
hiding behind the wall of hypothesis, and sheltering an unsub- 
stantial form under the moulting wing of a visionary Reason. 
No wonder Kant is forced to acknowledge that we cannot com- 
prehend the Categorical Imperative, that we can only comprehend 
its incomprehensibility ! 

Approaching the subject more in detail, we object in limine 
to the unnecessary distinction between the Reason and the Under- 
standing. There is no separate faculty for the generation of 
ideas ; there is no necessity for manufacturing such a faculty, to 
account for concepts perfectly explicable through the data afforded 
by experience. According to Kant’s own acknowledgment the 
concept which he calls the Thing-in-Itself is a mere limiting 
concept. The Thing-in-Itself is, in itself, a problem. It is not 
accessible through the Categories, but through the pure Reason 
only. One of Kant’s critics* says, very sensibly, as we think, 
“What is not in Space and not in Time; what has neither 
plurality, nor unity, nor reality, nor universality, nor negation, 
nor limitation, nor substance, nor inherence, nor catsality, nor 
dependence, nor reciprocity, nor community; what is neither 
possible, nor actual, nor necessary, is—Nothing.” If it were 
accessible’ through the Categories we should still object to the 
process, because we hold the Table to be defective. Zeller—the 
impartial Zeller—sees many a flaw in it, and questions whether, 
in reality, there is either necessity or possibility for any such 
exact correspondence between the arrangements of Nature and 
these logical pigeon-holes, as Kant assumes. Under the head of 
Quantity, von Reichlin-Meldegg complains of the general in- 
appropriateness of this supposed formative element ; under that 
of Quality, he rejects the category of Limitation, alleging that 
Reality and Negation are the sole predicaments required ; while 
under that of Relation he pronounces Reciprocity superfluous, as 
belonging properly to the concept of Causality and Dependence. 
Kirchmann, again, observing that the Table in the Practical 
Reason is forcibly modelled on that in the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” objects that under Quantity Pleaswre is made the 
starting-point, though Kant himself ostracised Pleasure from the 
domain of Free Will. A similar observation applies to the 
Maxims coerced into the category of Quality, while the Per- 
missible, sheltering itself under that of Modality, is quite a new 
concept, and in the sense here put on it, has no connection what- 
ever with Freedom. 

Though not altogether on our side, Professor Zeller is scarcely 
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inclined to let Kant off more easily than we are. To begin at the 
beginning. He is dissatisfied with Kant’s peremptory assertion that 
things in their essence are absolutely incognizable, and he objects 
that if the Thing-in-Itself be absolutely unknowable—if we have 
no notion, however imperfect, of what it is, if it have no co.- 
ceivable relation to us—we have no right to affirm that it exists 
at all; and he adds that if Kant believed it to be literally un- 
knowable, he should have allowed tie problem of its existence to 
remain an unsettled question. But the cardinal objection, and 
that which is fatal to the doctrine, is that after having ruled that 
Causality is a category applicable to phenomena only, Kant 
applies it with glaring inconsistency to the nowmenal sphere, to 
the Thing-in- Itself, to What is out of space and out of time. 

But we have not yet exhausted this topic. The World of 
Noumena is that of Freedom ; the World of Phenomena that of 
Necessity. To obviate the difficulty arising from the circum- 
stance that the same action would, according to this representa- 
tion, have two causes, Kant sets aside the distinction between 
external and internal causes, alleging that as both occur in 
Time, both alike come under the law of Necessity and Causality, 
while in the same breath he denies Time to the Intelligible 
world, and so fancies that he gets rid of the inconsistency. He 
further tries to meet the contradiction of having two independent 
causes for the same effect, by contemplating the entire series of 
human actions from the cradle to the grave, as one single phe- 
nomenon, as the consequence of the Noumenon or Intelligible 
character, and accordingly as our own spontaneous act, or realized 
freedom. By making a distinction between the Intelligible and 
the Empirical Kant supposed that the freedom of individual 
action was saved. Schopenhauer saw that the result was im- 
possible. He accordingly placed Freedom in the Intelligible 
character exclusively. But if with Kant and Schopenhauer we 
take away Time, there can be no movement, no change, no 
action, no freedom.* : 

The same distinction enables Kant to meet the objection 
that God as Creator co-operates in human wrong-doing ; for God 
creates men only as nowmena, and not as phenomena; and as 
Creator God has no concern with their sensible but only with their 
Intelligible existence. Their sensible existence, then, is not to 
be regarded as the cause of their actions in time, actions being 
phenomena. With all respect to Kant, we ask what is this but 
a metaphysical juggle? Assuredly the phenomena are recognized 
as the effect of the noumena, and if God is not the immediate 
He is at any rate the mediate cause of human action. 

The Freedom of the Will is invoked by Kant to justify what he 
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calls the Synthetic use of the Practical Reason. Judgments, he 
tells us, are either a priori, that is, not derived from experience, or 
a posteriori, derived from experience ; either analytic, dependent 
on experience, or synthetic, independent of experience. Kant 
maintained that in synthetic judgments the predicate is not 
included in the subject, but is superadded, and enlarges our 
knowledge. We cannot admit this. The difference really 
depends on the universality or limitation of the concept of the 
subject. A determinate subject is the sum of its predicates; a 
determinate predicate lies in the subject, and must be taken out 
of it. The mark which makes the concept universal is found in 
the concept. The judgment appears to be synthetic, appears to 
impart additional information, because the sign or name applied 
to the universal concept is applied also to an individual. Kant’s 
example of an analytic judgment is, “ All bodies are extended ;” 
of a synthetic judgment, “All bodies are heavy.” But the 
weight of a body surely belongs to the concept of a body. 
Weight is as essentially an attribute of a body as extension. 
The definition of a body includes extension; it also includes 
weight. With the progress of knowledge the concept expands. 
In every case we put into the concept what we find in experience 
or infer from it. The concept grows as our knowledge grows. 

In the Kantian philosophy, a priori cognitions are declared to 
be independent ofall experience. Are there, in reality, any such 
cognitions? As an example of pure judgments, a priori Kant 
instances the mathematical ideas; ideas which with justice, 
holiness, free will, and the like, Coleridge regarded as eternal 
verities, revealed by the organ of the Znner Sense. Points, lit es, 
squares, circles, are thus supposed to pre-exist in the mind, which 
has the power, it is assumed, of elaborating a science wholly 
unrelated to our objective experience. 

The science of Geometry is founded on hypotheses. Hypotheti- 
cal ideas are couched in hyperbolical language ; but we must not 
allow ourselves to be misled by a permissible rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. Reasoning on extension we may drop out of our mental 
sight all that is unnecessary to the present purpose. If we desire 
to eliminate a dimension we can conceive it as becoming fine 
by degrees and beautifully less, till the tenuity attained is so ex- 
treme that it ceases to be practically observable. The ideas of 
a surface, a line and a point are all acquired by this repeated pro- 
cess of reduction. If we reason about a line we can discard the 
consideration of breadth, but we can form no mental image of a 
line that has literally no breadth. 

Two propositions are cited as illustrations of the a priori 
origin of geometrical axioms. Two right lines cannot enclose a 
space, and two straight lines which cut each other cannot both 
be parallel. But are not these propositions corollaries from the 
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definition of straight lines? Does not all our experience from 
childhood to old age testify that when uniformity of direction 
ceases straightness ceases, that there is no direct progress from 
one given point to another if we refuse to conform to this prin- 
ciple of unity of advance. In a science of contingent relations, 
such as mechanics, the inductive derivation of its truths from 
experience is still more conspicuously and more undeniably 
evident.* 

As an instance of an @ priori non-empirical truth, in the sphere 
of our ordinary intellectual operations, Kaut adduces the familiar 
aphorism, “ All Change must have acause.” In the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” however, he admits that Change is a concept deriv- 
able from experience only ; so that, even if it be a priori, itis, at 
any rate, not pure, and if it can only be got out of experience, it 
is evidently a priori only in some qualified sense. 

According to Kant, Pure Mathematics and General Physics 
are impossible without the aid of w priori cognitions. Geometry 
is the science which determines the properties of Space. Arith- 
metic is based on the intuition of Time. Mathematical Sci- 
ence, 20 doubt, presupposes Space and Time, but Space and 
Time are given with their objects. They are not, as Kant 
maintains, purely subjective; they are objective also. They 
imply co-existence and succession; the co-existence and suc- 
cession of objects becomes the co-existence and succession of 
sensations ; the co-existence and succession of mental states 
having its parallelism in the co-existence and succession of phe- 
nomena. ‘To feel what is out of us we do not require a pre-con- 
ception of THE EXTERNAL. The external is present in the object. 
To experience successive states we must not presuppose THE 
Successive. The idea of succession originates in the feeling of 
separate successive states.+ 

But propositions must not only be synthetic and a priori ; they 
must also be universal and necessary. In a qualified sense, 
necessity and universality may be predicated of propositions not 
embodying the truths of mathematical science but truths sug- 
gested by the data of experience. The necessary truths of 
mathematics owe their character to strict legitimacy of inference. 
They are implicated in the hypothesis from which they are un- 
folded. The laws of Nature have also the character of universality 
and necessity, but of a universality and necessity which do not 
transcend experience. Truths which involve the elements of all 
knowledge, truths which are omnipresent in experience, truths 
which are ever confronted with reality, and never contradicted 
by it, are in a very emphatic, if qualified sense, necessary and 
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universal. Dr. Whewell, who admits that as an historical fact 
the Laws of Motion were collected from experience, nevertheless 
asserts that the First Law might have been known independently 
of experience. This avowal is very significant. The a priori 
derivation for which he contends—the demonstrable necessity 
which he recognizes—is a fanciful addition to the necessity and 
universality which we advocate. It is a mirage raised by the 
magical power of association on the glowing surface of mental 
emotion. The ultimate uniformities of Nature, the Law of Gravity, 
the Conservation of Forces, and that sovereign uniformity, the 
Law of Causation, all possess the attributes of relative universality 
and necessity. The continuity of physical causes is attested through 
our geological and cosmical experience of past time; gravitation 
extends to systems incalculably remote. The equilibrium of 
forces, it has been said, is the fundamental condition of all 
existence. Phenomena that can be detected in the planet 
Neptune, or the belt of Jupiter, or the nebula of Orion, are de- 
pendent on forces which are permanent, and if the forces be per- 
manent the phenomena are necessary.* In this sense Time and 
Space are necessary and universal, and in no other. As with 
Kant the Sensory faculty has two a priovt Forms—Space and 
Time—for the necessary conditions of immediate perception, so 
the Understanding has its pure primary Notions, Forms of 
Thought, twelve in number, whose function is to integrate the 
raw material—the intentions supplied by the Sensory—into real 
knowledge. Two of these Categories, as they are called, are 
named 7'otality and Plurality ; conceptions, according to Kant, 
posterior to Sensation, while the immediate investiture with Space 
is, as he affirms, a pre-requisite to Sensation. Now though with 
Kant Space, as an infinite Whole, precedes the parts of Space, 
yet every separate object can only be recognized through a Syn- 
thesis of Spaces. A Body has three dimensions; it involves parts. 
It must, therefore, be contemplated as a Whole, through the 
Category of Totality, previously to the conception of Totality ! 
If this reasoning be sound the contradiction is apparent. The 
critic from whom we borrow it (Edinburgh Review, No. 2, vol. i.) 
observes :—* This objection appears completely decisive against 
the whole theory of cognition ; for if an exertion of intelligence 
be not necessary to connect in one body the separate dimensions, 
it is as little necessary in reducing to one great assemblage the 
boundless phenomena of Nature, and then what becomes of the 
theory of cognition ?” 

Thus we cannot construct propositions pure, or synthetic, or 
@ priori, or universal, or necessary, in the absolute sense of 
the Transcendentalist. Such propositions, having these predicates, 
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as are possible, are derivable from the data of experience. Kant’s 
legislative universality, his absolute obligatoriness, his categorical 
Oucat, represented in a priori synthetic propositions, cannot be 
satisfactorily established. 

To complete our examination of Kant’s Moral System we will 
now glance at the grand postulate which is to explain and justify 
his views of the Syuthetic use of the Practical Reason—the idea of 
the Freedom of the Will. According to this conception, the Will 
is free from all motives which relate to the world we live in. 
This freedom, however, would seem to be a wholly transcendental 
freedom, for Kant admits that man as phenomenon is subject to 
the natural jaw of causality, while what man as nowmenon may 
be, must be pronounced one of those things possibly known to 
Omuiscience, but to the agent himself and his fellow-ageuts un- 
doubtedly unknown and unknowable. Moreover, the Will, as we 
have seen, is not after all absolutely free, for it is determined by 
the sentiment of Respect for Law. As little, too, is it absolutely 
pure, for Respect is an emotion, and implies experience which is 
polluting. The Will, moreover, is endowed by Kant with cau- 
sality—a gross inconsistency, since he declares that this principle 
is applicable to the world of phenomena alone, and then contra- 
dicts himself by referring it to the Will, which is a Nowmenon. 

To this paradoxica] postulate a profounder objection must be 
taken. The Freedom of the Will, as Kant understands it, is a 
chimera. With Hobbes, we define Liberty as “the absence of 
all the impediments to action that are not contained in the 
nature and intrinsical quality of the Agent.” Volition is a case 
of Causation. Our actions, emotions, thoughts ; all the mental 
processes, in short, are as much under the dominion of law as the 
operations of external nature. Of two or more motives, one 
becomes the selected antecedent of action ; conditioned, as Mr. 
G. H. Lewes has lucidly stated, by three determinants: the 
nature of the stimulus, the momentary state of the mind, and the 
individuality of the Person. It is the permanent capitalized 
Feeling ; the aggregate of motive power ; the funded property of 
ideal Ends, which in marked contrast with transient impulses 
and conflicting desires, assumes the character of a Distinct Per- 
sonality, the metaphysical Ho, which, as some allege, possesses 
a spontaneous originating force, and accepts or declines the 
motives suggested by Desire or Impulse ; substituting for them 
its own autocratic Veto or Volo. Of course, this ready-made 
Will, this educated out-growth of the experience of life, is really 
only a psychological phenomenon ; it is, as it were, the Chronic 
Man in contrast with the Transient Man ; the integral man of 
previous time minus the fractional man of present time. This 
“ Incorporation of our past experience” is just as much subject to 
law as our occasional impulses and desires, and both areas much 
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subject to law as the winds or the waves, or the motion of the 
stars, or the growth of trees or flowers. A strong argument in 
favour of the Determinist, and in disproof of the Non-Determinist 
Doctrine, may be drawn from the consideration, that if men as 
phenomena are amenable to motives, we are justified in inflict- 
ing punishment on wrong-doers; but if men, as nowmend, are not 
amenable to motives, the menace of punishment loses its efficacy, 
and punishment becomes a useless infliction of pain. The 
noumenal man is not accessible to motive; moreover, he is 
altogether out of reach, We can neither flog nor hang man the 
nowmenon, any more than a schoolmaster can cane Abracadabra 
or birch the ten Predicaments of Aristotle. If the metaphysical 
notion of Free-Will be untenable, the synthetic use of the pure 
Practical Reason is untenable too. 

The Freedom of the Will, with Kant, is like the magic lamp of 
Aladdin. The Genii of the mind come at its summons. Itself in- 
demonstrable, it explains the Categorical Imperative ; it indicates 
the ultimate’ End of Action; it discovers Sovereign Good, the 
Summum Bonum. The Summum Bonum includes both moral 
Perfection and Happiness. Virtue and Felicity are different 
but essential determinations. Their union is an inevitable 
demand of our Reason. To desire happiness, to deserve it and 
not attain it, implies a defect in the very constitution of nature 
incompatible with the character of a Creator whose perfections 
are infinite. Such a conclusion is inadmissible. The Practical 
Reason requires that Virtue and Happiness should be invariably 
associated. If they are not united in this world, there must be 
another world in which they will be united. The Eyo, which 
Kant once disparaged as a phenomenon, as an accident, as the 
product of an empirical consciousness, is now, under the magic 
wand of the Practical Reason, transformed into a permanent 
substance, a separate, indestructible existence. The union of 
Virtue and Happiness cannot be realized without Immortality ; 
but the Practical Reason insists on its realization, and hence 
Kant postulates Immortality. The Ego, the soul, becomes 
immortal. 

There is grave reason to doubt the legitimacy of this passionate 
demand for the unity of two conditions which in experience are 
not found to be inseparable. Happiness is not necessarily the 
associate of Virtue. The world, as known to us, is not so con- 
stituted. It was, as Goethe sings, made long ago, and we seem 
to have neither the might nor the right to remake it. True, it 
does not always accord with our notion of Harmony, Moral Order, 
or Eternal Fitness. Peace and Joy sometimes wait on Well-doing, 
bringing with them an exquisite charm ; but often Virtue is her 
own reward, and that reward is neither peace nor joy. Philo- 
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sophy does not promise to give us consolation but Truth; and 
Truth is often austere and sumetimes cruel. 

In demanding this conjunction of Virtue and Happiness, the 
Practical Reason may well be suspected of exceeding her legiti- 
mate rights. To demand what Experience does not justify us in 
regarding as practicable must tend to the discredit of the person 
demanding it. It is easier to believe that the craving for this 
visionary conjunction is the consequence of natural infirmity 
rather than of natural strength. Besides, if this conjunction be 
not realizable here, what warrant have we for thinking that it 
will be realized hereafter. It is impossible to demonstrate that 
there exists a world of ideal perfection. Kant’s postulate rests 
on a false principle. He denies the competency of the Theoretic 
faculty, yet assigns an infallible supremacy to the Practical. 
The illicit character of this procedure is aggravated by the em- 
ployment of those more than questionable auxiliaries—Respect 
for the Moral law and Sensuous pleasure. For both enter into 
Kant’s conception of the Summum Bonum ; both are feelings, 
and to invoke Feeling in aid of a Formal Philosophy, is to imperil 
the very existence of that philosophy, and is, besides, a direct 
violation of Kantian principle. 

There is another difficulty which requires solution. How are 
we to reconcile the doctrine of the necessity of an endless pro- 
gression to the attainment of moral perfection with the concep- 
tion of a Noumenal man and a Noumenal world,—a man exempt 
from all Change and a World in which Time is unknown? Why 
is our present shadowy and unreal existence to be parodied in 
the sphere of Transcendent Reality, if our true existence, as pure 
Intelligences, does not require this artifice? How can we sup- 
pose an everlasting Duration, as the pre-requisite of progressive 
improvement, always approaching, but never reaching, its goal, in 
a world in which there is no time, and, therefore, no duration, 
no change, and therefore no action. 

But to enable us to appropriate Immortality as a fulerum for 
the lever of Moral perfection to rest on, an additional postulate 
is required. The necessary conjunction of virtue and happiness 
demands not only the individual immortality of man, but the in- 
tervention of a Deity to effect it; for it is in God only, as the 
Author at once of Nature and the Moral law, that the ground of 
this conjunction can be found. If we ask why this conjunction 
should be considered indispensable ; why the Virtuous man must 
necessarily be happy in the end, we are informed that it is 
because the need of happiness, without its attainment, is in his 
case a reflection on the goodness, the power or the wisdom of the 
Creator. The existence of such an incongruity in the moral 
order of the world, cannot, it is urged, be reconciled with the 
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perfect will of an Omnipotent Intelligence. In reasoning thus 
Kant reasons in a circle. Happiness, he contends, must be a 
constituent in the Summum Bonum, because the character of 
God requires it; while, at the same time, he intimates that the 
character, nay, the very existence of God, is demonstrated by 
the supposed necessity for the conjunction of Virtue and Happi- 
ness. By Kant’s own confession, too, the argument is wanting in 
logical force. No absolute or objective value is attached to it. 
The certainty attainable of the existence of the Immortality 
of the soul, through the logic of Kant, is avowedly a mere 
moral or subjective certainty, and as he regards the conception 
of Deity as tentative, the proposition has only a hypothetical 
value.* 

A Unitarian minister, as pictured by a theological satirist, dis- 
coursing, in full congregation, on the character of One whom 
the centuries have called Divine, patronizingly observed of Jesus, 
that “his disposition was extremely amiable, and his example 
highly useful.” In the same condescending spirit, and from 
considerations of general utility—to diminish, for instance, the 
expenses of the Police, or to check Lampe’s unfortunate 
tendency to misappropriation—Kant recommends us to assume 
the Immortality of the Soul, as at once a consolatory and 
economical doctrine. 

The moral certainty, the subjective conviction, which is all the 
philosopher promises us, is made up of supposition, sentiment 
and sophistry. The very essence of the transcendentalist 
morality, which is so pure, so absolute, so superior to all subli- 
mary motives, that it discards as an actuating principle the love 
of child, wife, or mother, or even of mankind itself, is annihilated 
by the introduction of hypotheses which offer rewards for virtue 
after death, and profess to compensate the good man for his 
failure in this world by the prospect of a splendid reversion in the 
word To-Come. 

Kant’s religious instinct, it has been suggested, drove him to 
seek for proofs of the fundamental doctrines of Theology after 
he had destroyed the old demonstrations of their reality in his 
“Critique of the Pure Reason.” A philosophical theologian of 
our own dayf admits the inadequacy and inconclusiveness of the 
time-honoured arguments, cosmological, physico-theological, and 
ontological, stigmatizing one as illegitimate and negative, another 
as derogatory, incomplete, anthropomorphic, inapplicable and 





* “Wenn wir uns auch nur ein solches zum Versuchen denken.”—Kritik 
der Praktischen Vernunft. Leipzig, 1838, p. 247. 
+ See Introduction to “ perc | of Religion.” By John Caird, D.D., 
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supplementary, and a third, as it is generally understood, as the 
most glaring of paralogisms. Orthodox persons, therefore, are not 
necessarily obliged to attribute Kant’s assault on the bad logic, 
by which these arguments are supported, to a weak head ora 
wicked heart. 

But let us examine more closely the conception of God asa 
product of the Practical Reason. Kant explains in his remarks 
on speculative theology that the theorist who recognizes the 
existence of a Primitive Being through pure reason, is termed a 
Deist ; while the thinker who admits likewise a natural theology 
is termed a Theist. The first admits a Cause of the World, a 
Being which possesses all reality, but whose attributes are not 
further ascertained. The second admits an author of Nature 
who possesses intelligence and free will. In the limited and 
peculiarly German sense of the word Kant was not a Deist. To 
him the term Theist is strictly appropriate. His God is a personal 
God, a God who has reason and will, and whose government cf 
the world is in accordance with the idea of Law, which is the 
necessary correspondent of the reason. From the indications of 
order, of adaptation to end, of the greatness and majesty of Nature, 
we may infer the existence of a Divine Personality, who is wise 
and good and powerful, but we cannot infer that he is infivite in 
power, wisdom and goodness, The conception of such a Being, 
however, is, Kant contends, legitimated by the agency of the 
Moral principle which requires for its purposes the existence of a 
Being of Supreme perfection. He must be Omniscient, that he 
may be intimately acquainted with the profoundest mysteries of 
the human heart, and that not only in the past and present, but 
in the future. He must be Omnipotent, that he may award to 
all appropriate retribution. Similarly, he must be Omnipresent 
and Eternal, and be possessed of all the other attributes which 
the Practical reason demands. 

The idea of God is thus the creation less of the intellect than 
of the Conscience. The Conscience insists that Justice, according 
to its own notion of Justice, shall be done. It insists that every 
good man has a right to be happy. It argues that as he is not 
happy here he is to be happy hereafter, and that he is not only 
entitled to a future life but to an eternal existence, because _per- 
fect virtue and perfect happiness demand an eternity for their 
conjunction, though even in eternity this ideal is never really 
attained. The human soul, as the poet sings, seeks the per- 
fect, and seeks it in vain. 

“ Profounder, profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive, 
To his aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will arrive. 
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The heavens that draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old.” 

In all this reasoning what is the character of the procedure 
adopted? A conception of a Primitive Being is furnished by the 
pure reason, which, however, in itself is wholly illusory. To give 
substance to this idea Natural Theology is then invoked, though 
the nature of a Designer is, as Dr. Caird allows, far short of per- 
fect goodness and wisdom, and is incapable of application to a 
Being by supposition infinite. This conception, however, Kant 
attempts to apply to the Object of the Practical reason, and 
finds that his fundamental principle makes the existence of 
this Being’ possible only when we embrace the hypothesis of an 
author of Nature whsolutely perfect. 

Every part of this argument seems to us to tremble and shake, 
like the mountain crag which, in Shelley’s song, an earthquake 
rocks and swings. The idea thus spuriously born of the Reason 
and dandled on the knees of Natural Theology, which orthodoxy 
itself has stigmatized as inapplicable, supplementary, and anthro- 
pomorphie, is tentatively made available by the aid of a presup- 
position (Kant, “Practical Reason,” p. 284). It derives, in fact, an 
apparent support from a personal interpretation of Nature ; man 
constituting himself the measure of all things, visible and in- 
visible, after having declared that the region of Truth is an island 
enclosed by Nature in unchangeable limits. While the intellect 
is pronounced bankrupt, the solvency of the Conscience is affirmed. 
If the deliverance of the theoretical reason is not to be trusted, 
why, in the name of common sense, is the verdict of the Practical 
reason to be considered infallible ? 

In all honesty of purpose, and with great intellectual foree, Kant 
detected and exposed the flaws in the logic of the Schoolmen. 
The speculative destroyer of grand hopes and great beliefs, com- 
passionating the sorrow and despair which are the natural accom- 
paniments of loss of faith, he afterwards endeavoured, with no 
less vigour, and perhaps greater ingenuity, to reconstruct the 
Beautiful Temple which his profane hand had demolished. The 
endeavour was vain. Kant’s later logic did not restore the God 
which his earlier reasoning took away. It failed to prove the 
existence of a Divine Being, perfect in wisdom, goodness and 
power. It failed to show that the soul of man is immortal. His 
theological philosophy is reared on a foundation stiil more pre- 
carious than his moral science. 

But if Kant’s Ethical Structure rests on a rainbow, and rises 
like an exhalation, shall we therefore say that it is illuminated by 
no pulsations of light from the morning or evening stars, no 
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scintillations of that Truth which was christened of old vesper or 
matin Truth ? 

Passing lightly over Kant’s earlier philosophic elucidation, we 
shall specify as his distinguishing merits the limitation of all real 
knowledge to the sphere of experience ; the uncompromising re- 
jection of pure Metaphysics; the attempt to determine, with some 
approach to accuracy, the subjective conditions of all phenomena, 
whether internal or external. Long before Kant, Locke had 
recognized the existence of a mental activity which he called 
Rejlection; of operations of the mind, operations proceeding from 
powers intrinsical and proper to itself. But Locke’s knowledge 
of these mental processes was inadequate, his Psychology singu- 
larly meagre. Kant, like Locke, rejected the doctrine of Innate 
Ideas, and though he sometimes calls his a priori Forms pure 
intuitions, thus suggesting ready-made ideas; ideas, that is, ante- 
cedent to all experience, he yet distinctly repudiates this meaning, 
declaring that by these a priori Forms he understands simply the 
laws of our intuitive faculty; and emphatically affirming that the 
concepts Time and Space are not innate, but are developed in us 
as we advance in life, by the active powers of the Mind, arranging 
its sensations in accordance with unalterabie laws. If, as Mr. 
Lewes was of opinion, Kant’s doctrine really was what in his 
“Inaugural Dissertation” Kant himself expressly denies ; if Kant 
really does identify his pure intuitions with ready-made Forms, 
we totally disagree with Kant. But if, as his accomplished 
critic suggests, all that Kant meant was that Time and Space 
have their @ priori conditions in the nature of the mental 
organism, or if it be sufficient to say, in language borrowed 
from Mr. Alexander Bain, that hereditary experience may have 
predisposed the nervous system to fall in more rapidly into the 
connections required, we should be in perfect accordance with 
him. Inherited ancestral tendencies, inherent mental capacities 
and aptitudes, poetical and oratorical proclivities, musical 
potentialities and elementary felicities of temperament and dis- 
position, are as much constituents of the individual organism as 
the senses. Thus, though we cannot accept the doctrine, whether 
Kant’s or not, that, we are born with intuitions of Space and 
Time, we willingly admit that we are born with defimte mental 
activities, that there are in every human organism structural con- 
ditions destined to furnish the subjective element which, in combi- 
nation with the appropriate object- matter, constitutes Experience. 
Kant’s merit in calling attention to this question was signal. His 
attempt to discriminate between the subjective and objective 
elements in thought, to determine the a priori conditions of 
human knowledge, evinced an originality which lends an imperish- 
able lustre to his name. 
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If Kant’s Psychology was defective ; if, with Mr. Lewes, we 
say that he failed to discover the Conditions of Sensibility or the 
Laws of Thought ; if, with Professor Zeller, we censure the 
neglect of empirical Observation and condemn the exclusion from 
the domain of Morals of human impulses, passions and require- 
ments, we can still allow that the ethical prescriptions which 
characterize the Construction of Kant are susceptible of an 
interpretation which, while it divests them of their metaphysical 
extravagance, leaves them a qualified and relative validity. 

1. The Imperative of pure reason is, in Kant’s phraseology, 
absolute, universal, objective. It represents an action as objec- 
tively necessary without reference to experience. The Categorical 
Imperative is, in plain English, the human Conscience. To 
designate this, as Kant does, the practical reason, is a confusing 
identification of our moral with our intellectual nature. It is 
not Reason which is imperative ; it is not Reason which proclaims 
the law. The law emanates from a Sovereign Power exterual to 
the agent. It isin the concurrent verdict of our moral sense 
and of an ideal, yet real, Superior, that the strength of the 
Imperative is to be found. Canscience, though a derivative 
principle, has its genesis in the most sensitive elements of our 
nature, in its tenderest and profoundest sympathies, in asso- 
ciated feelings of exquisite pleasure and pain, and of infinite 
complexity. The authority is, in a sense, unconditional, complete, 
absolute. But these predicates are co-extensive with the area of 
the internal and external Sanction. Assuming similarity of 
nature and similarity of circumstance the Imperative is abso- 
lutely obligatory. “Kant,” says Mr. Grote, “is right in calling 
the maxim of moral agency objective and not subjective. The 
obligation is equally and universally binding, under the same 
circumstances, whatever be the personal or peculiar inclinations 
of the individual.”* 

2. The doctrine of the Autonomy of the Will, in the transcen- 
dental sense of the word, cannot be maintained ; yet there is a 
sense, as Mr. Grote explains, in which it may be accepted. Itis 
not true that the Will is uninfluenced by motives of pleasure or 
pain, even when the Agent is most disinterested. Pleasure and 
pain are generically different. There are pleasures derived from 
objects of sense or sources of mundane satisfaction ; there are 
pains which are the consequence of material agents and external 

perations. When under the influence of these pleasures and 
pains, for their realization or avoidance, the Will may be said to be 
Heteronomous, because the motives which determine it depend 
upon objects foreign to it. There are pleasures and pains, again, 





* “Fragments on Ethical Science,” p. 41. 
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which are native and constitutional—the soul’s calm sunshine 
and the heartfelt joy, or the agonies of the guilty mind, when 
“Conscience feeds it with despair.” The idea of the glad satis- 
faction which often follows the loyal discharge of duty, or of the 
self-reproach and self-degradation which attend its violation or 
neglect, really supplies the motive to moral action, rea!ly consti- 
tutes the determining principle which Kant calls Respect for 
Law, and in which he dimly recognizes the sentiment of Personal 
value and dignity. Outward success is not absolutely essential 
to the satisfaction of the sense of duty. Obedience to the moral 
law is all that is required, and if we fail when we have done our 
. best conscience acquits us of blame. In such cases the Will is 
actuated, not by the idea of adventitious inducements, but by 
that of a certain moral grandeur, of a standard of noble con- 
duct. In a qualified sense we may then, with Kant, pronounce 
the Will autonomous. 

3. The second formula of the Practical imperative based on 
the recognition of man as a rational being, as a person nota 
thing, as an End in Itself, leads directly to the Consecration of 
Humanity. We agree in the main with the present distinguished 
Professor of Philosophy in Berlin, that the conception of human 
worth, the idea of Humanity, is the motive and measure of all 
moral action ; that the ethical End we should propose to ourselves 
is the cultivation of man’s spiritual nature, of his emotional 
and intellectual nature. Dr. Zeller, indeed, appears to reject 
the eudgmonistic principle as the basis of Moral Science ; but 
does the distinction between his view and that of the advocates 
of the HIGHER Usss imply a radical divergence? What, properly 
understood, is the principle which he vindicates, and which Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Spencer, and even Bentham, maintain? Do not 
all equally assert that empirical generalizations from the 
observed results of Conduct are not sufficient to constitute a 
moral Science ; that Happiness, or the highest Human Welfare, is 
only attainable by an investigation of the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence? Coleridge, who combated the doctrine 
of general consequences, is in close agreement with the disciples 
of the Utilitarian School when he instructs us that the outwurd 
object of virtue is the greatest producible sum of Happiness of 
all men. The satisfaction of the higher wants of our nature, of 
the desire of knowledge, of wisdom, of beauty in life and in art, 
the thirst for spiritual perfection, of self-identification with others, 
is equally pleasure, if pleasure of a different order, with sensuous 
or mundane pleasure. Though Dr. Zeller would hardly accept 
our statement of the case, his illustration of the necessity and 
inviolability of property confirms this view. Encroachment on 
the rights of property, he says, is not immoral because it inflicts 
a direct injury, but because it violates the rights of reasonable 
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beings, living in a legally constituted society. Put why is this? 
Because, he argues, Property is necessary to man’s preservation 
and improvement. What, then, is interference with the preser- 
vation and improvement of rational beings but injury to the 
highest interests of hnmanity? And what, again, is injury to 
the highest interests of humanity but the consequence of actions ? 

With Kant, with Aristotle, with Zeller, we agree that the 
Supreme Good of humanity lies in the active development of our 
intellectual and sensitive nature under the presidency of reason. 
But since reason unsubsidized by experience is powerless to 
supply rules of conduct, we maintain with Spencer, with Grote, 
with the Mills, with Bentham, that the data of ethics must - 
be songht in the facts ofthe human constitution and the external 
world, systematized and elaborated into science. That the Formal 
principle of Kant is insufficient, and that psychological investiga- 
tion is necessary, will be doubted by none who have appreciated 
with us the opposing criticism of Professor Zeller. 

To be trained from our infancy to derive pleasure and pain 
from the proper scurces is, in Plato’s opinion, an initial require- 
ment of education. The Ethical.Sentiment in its full maturity 
will be the crowning result of the formation of character. As 
we attain to a completer knowledge of the Jaws of life ; as under 
the influence of all civilizing agencies human nature itself is 
ameliorated, the standard of conduct will be raised, the Sense 
of Right intensified, and the individuai and Collective Conscience, 
in the feeling of one common harmony, brought nearer to that 
ideal perfection which a traditional philosophy has enshrined 
exclusively in a superhuman personality, but which will one day 
be found embodied in the moral consciousness of the human race 
—the true “Eternal not ourselves (and yet ourselves) which 
makes for righteousness.” When the higher tendencies, the 
- nobler potentialities of man, as evolved and transmitted in the 
historic progression of the race approach completion, the vor 
populi will be the realized equivalent of the vox Dei. The 
moral sense will no longer be that of a tribe, or a sect, ora 
nation, or a continent, but the ripened growth of the spiritual 
experiences of Humanity, blossoming into the full consummate 
knowledge of Just and Beautiful and Loving Conduct. An 
ultimate and inappellable sanction will then be found in the 
consilience of the personal Verdict with that of a multitudinous 
Unity, a real yet ideal Sovereign, a Power which can be traced into 
a distant Past, divined in an imagined Future, reverenced in 
a living Present, “a superintending and ever-watchful Providence 
competent to punish, to compensate, and to reward.”* 





* See “ Fragments of Ethical Subjects,” by the late George Grote, p. 13. 
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Calendars of State Papers. Colonial Series: East Indies, 
China and Japan, 3 vols. (1513-1624). Edited by W. NoeL 
SatnsBuRry, of H.M. Public Record Office. Longmans, 


 -— value of the historical materials which the archivists of 

our Public Record Office have been laboriously classifying 
and calendaring during the last twenty years has long been 
appreciated by men of letters, but remains comparatively 
unknown to the reading world at large. Such notice as they 
have attracted has been almost absorbed by the Calendars of 
Domestic State Papers, which, as their title implies, relate 
exclusively to the internal history of the kingdom. The fresh light 
thrown by their documentary revelations upon some prominent 
perscnages and events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
has already tinged many sombre pages of our annals with the 
colours of romance ; and illustrations not less vivid and picturesque 
may be looked for as the work of research proceeds. In features 
of novel and dramatic interest, however, these Calendars scarcely 
surpass those of the Colonial Series, edited by Mr. W. Noel 
Sainsbury, which only need to be better known to be as highly 
valued. The first volume of his Calendar, which chiefly deals 
with the earliest chronicles of our settlements in America, has 
elicited a cordial recognition of the editor's services from 
historical students in the United States. The next three 
volumes commend themselves more attractively to English 
readers at home, and we select them in preference, as affording 
a fairer example of the scope and character of the series. They 
comprehend a retrospect of the efforts to discover a North- 
western or North-eastern passage to Cathay, which resulted in 
the formation of the East India Company, and the gradual 
spread of its relations with Asiatic potentates, whereby England 
in the person of her commercial representative obtained a foot- 
hold for her future Empire in the East. The period included in 
this retrospect extends from the first quarter of the sixteenth to 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

The copiousness with which Mr. Sainsbury sets out the 
ipsissima verba of all documents of importance, his epitome of 
those which he has been obliged to condense, and the lucid 
prefaces in which he sums up the general outlines and salient 
points of the successive periods embraced, render it superfluous 
for any but a professed historian to consult the originals. The 
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careful student of these volumes will derive, we think, a more 
distinct impression of the way in which a footing for the British 
dominion was established than from reading a consecutive 
narrative of its history, however elaborate. Dating from a 
period when the national imagination was exceptionally vigorous 
and ardent, and when science was in a half mythical condition, 
the commercial enterprise to which that dominion is due may 
be seen to have taken its rise in a diversion of the spirit of 
adventure, by which some of the noblest natures were then 
possessed, and to have long retained so much remembrance of 
its origin as sufficed to preserve it from merely sordid aims and 
the temptations of cruelty and ambition. This consideration 
may serve to mitigate the severity of Napoleon’s epigram, that 
“the English are a nation of shopkeepers,” which must come 
home to every reader with the force of truth, as he finds page 
after page of these volumes devoted to a chronicle of trading 
operations. The documents set out in Mr. Sainsbury's first 
volume sufficiently attest that discovery was -the pioneer of 
commerce, and that the thirst for knowledge and glory preceded 
the hunger for gold. . 

To England’s early navigators the dream of reaching the 
mysterious land of Cathay, by sailing either north-east or north- 
west, was not less alluring and all-sufficing than the hope of 
finding the philosopher’s stone had been to the alchemists before 
them. From 1527, when Robert Thorne, the son of one of the 
explorers of Newfoundland, petitioned Henry VIII. to let him 
undertake a voyage for a northward passage to the Moluccas, 
until 1576, when Martin Frobisher reported his supposed 
discovery of gold ore in the region of Meta Incognita, it is 
evident that the leading navigators at least were eager to be 
famous rather than rich. Jenkynson, Gylberte, Frobisher and 
their fellows did, indeed, put prominently forward the hope of 
gain as a bait to lure subscribers to the fund which they required 
for carrying out their enterprise, but without standing in need 
themselves of any such stimulus. There can be little doubt 
that Frobisher, the most active of them all, employed his 
discovery of ore as an ignoble instrument to effect nobler ends ; 
but he was doomed to expiate this indiscretion by a bitter dis- 
appointment. In the specimen which he brought home from 
his first voyage, one refiner found, or professed to find, “a grain 
of gold ;” and another “a little silver.” Stimulated by this 
minute but alluring earnest of prospective wealth, a goodly 
number of distinguished persons, headed by the Queen, sub- 
scribed as joint adventurers to fit out three ships for a second 
voyage, which Frobisher undertook in the following year. Their 
hopes were flattered by the announcement of the return of his 
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vessels within six months laden with a heavy freight of ore. 
Three officers of the Royal Mint were speedily instructed to test 
its value independently. They were very slow in declaring the 
result of their assay, and finally arrived at opposite conclusions, 
one engaging that “two tons should yield in fine gold twenty 
ounces ;” another reporting that he ‘‘ had proved.it to the utter- 
most,” and found “not such great riches as is here spoken and 
reported of ;” and the third, that he could “find no gold or 
silver, or next to none.” One of the proofs so furnished by them 
in a documentary form is extant, “small particles of the gold 
itself still remaining attached to the paper by sealing wax.” 
Not discouraged by the meagreness of the yield, the Queen and 
her fellow-adventurers subscribed for a third expedition with 
eleven ships, again commanded by Frobisher. The fleet returned 
in six months “Jaden with rich gold ore, worth,” as he said—and 
no doubt believed—“ £60 and £80 a ton.” Repeated assays 
were made of it during the next two years, and more than one 
report was issued which reduced the estimate of its value to 
£10 or £15 a ton. “The real truth, however,” says Mr. 
Sainsbury, “came out at last, and all doubts were finally set at 
rest by two assays made by William Williams, in June, 1583. 
The two minute particles of silver found. in two ewt. of 
Frobisher’s ore were not nearly so big as a pin’s head, and they 
remain to this day, fastened by sealing wax to the report, as 
evidences of the worthlessness of the ore.” 

Amid the alternations of hope, anxiety and chagrin to which 
this slow process of disillusion gave rise, the original object of 
the expedition was lost sight of by the adventurers. Frobisher, 
whose enthusiasm for exploration was as ardent as ever, found 
that he had evoked a spirit which he was unable to control. He 
succeeded, indeed, after some delay, in mustering subscribers for 
another voyage, but their aims were not the same as his. From 
this time forward it would seem that the spirit of discovery came 
to be regarded by the adventurers (among whom merchants 
proper now figured in company with nobles and statesmen) as 
a hindrance which must be discountenanced and removed in 
order to give their trading schemes fair scope. The conflict 
came to a crisis in February, 1582, when Frobisher’s fourth ex- 
pedition was on the eve of starting. The Queen's instructions 
seem to have been dictated under the influence of strictly com- 
mercial motives, the commander being ordered not to pass to 
the north-eastward of 40° lat. at most, “because we will 
that this voyage shall be only for trade, and not for discovery 
of the passage by the north-eust to Catayo, otherwise than if 
without hindrance of your trade and within the said degree you 
can get any knowledge touching that passage, whereof you shall 
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do well to be inquisitive as occasion in this sort may serve.”* 
This direct prohibition, which the impracticable saving-clause 
attached to it only served to emphasize, was a rebuff to his ambi- 
tious designs that Frobisher could not be expected to accept. 
At the last moment he surrendered the command, content to 
sacrifice all prospects of distinction rather than subordinate to 
mere purposes of trade the energy and skill which he was burn- 
ing to devote to exploration. His name was struck out, and that 
ef Edward Fenton substituted, to whom yet more stringent 
injunctions were given that the voyage should be made direct to 
the Moluccas. Its unsuccessful issue (the ships proceeding no 
further than St. Vincent, and being hindered by the Spaniards 
from any trading operations) must have brought consolation to 
the heart of the old navigator, whose career was thenceforth 
closed. The idea of discovering a North-west passage, however, 
was not yet abandoned, and being taken up by the East India 
Company, after its incorporation in 1600, several bold attempts 
to realize it were made up to the year 1614. All were equally 
futile, and it was reserved for an explorer of our own day to 
achieve the execution of this long-eherished scheme, only to find 
that it was practically useless. 

But just as the dreams of alchemy in search of the philo- 
sopher’s stone resulted in the discovery of the true laws of 
chemistry, so the romantic imagination which animated the 
seekers for a North-western or a North-eastera passage to the 
land of Cathay was rewarded by the tangible acquisition of geo- 
graphical knowledge and the establishment of commercial pros- 
perity. Nova Zembla, Lapland, and Labrador, the vast t-rritory 
washed by the bay which is associated with the name of Hudson, 
and the straits that bear the name of Borough, Davis, Frobisher 
and Pet, were thus incidentally brought to light by navigators 
who failed of attaining their direct object. And though the 
first trading voyages to the East under Lancaster and Wood in 
1591-6 were as barren of pecuniary profit as Fenton’s had been, 
the adventurers accumulated such an amount of experience as 
convinced them that eventual success was certain. This ex- 
perience, coupled with the national self-confidence excited by 
the recent defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the stimulus of 
jealousy aroused by the wealth which the Dutch derived from 
their tropical settlements, contributed to the formation of the 
East India Company. Originated in 1599 by the subscriptions 
of several merchants and others, amounting to £30,000, and in- 
corporated in the following year, it put forth annual expeditions 
upon a scale of increasing magnitude, which gradually succeeded 





* Vol. i. p. 75. 
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in establishing factories at all the leading Oriental ports and 
centres of commerce. These laid the foundation for its eventual 
growth to a higher pitch of power and wealth than has probably 
ever been attained by any similar body in the course of the 
world’s history. 

Its first operations were cautious and modest enough. The 
fleet despatcbed under Captain Lancaster in 1601 only consisted 
of three or four vessels, but the results of the voyage were 
abundantly encouraging. Fortified by letters from the Queen to 
the “ King of Sumatra” and other Eastern potentates, Lancaster 
sailed to Acheen and Bantam, where he was warmly welcomed 
by their native princes, who replied to the letters in person, and 
made him the bearer of costly presents to the Queen in return, 
besides according full privileges of trade to the Company, and 
permitting the erection of factories. The customs on the goods 
imported amounted to nearly £100. The second voyage which 
was made to Bantam in 1604, resulted in the establishment of 
still more friendly relations with its king, who, in answer to the 
letter which accompanied the royal presents sent him, declared 
that “now James had come to the crown, England and Bantam 
were both one.” A net profit of 95 per cent. upon the capital 
subscribed was realized from these two voyages together. The 
third voyage was undertaken with three ships, whose commanders 
were entrusted with letters from James to the King of Cambaya, 
and the governors of Aden and other places, besides presents of 
plate and cloth to the value of two hundred marks. A profit of 
234 per cent. rewarded the subscribers, and £4,500 was paid for 
import customs. 

The success of the Company’s operations naturally soon 
brought upon it the jealousy of the trading corporations of Spain, 
Portugal and Holland, which had preceded England in the 
attempt to obtain a footing in the East. Of these enemies, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were the least to be dreaded, because 
openly avowed, while the Dutch secretly thwarted the Company’s 
enterprises under a cloak of professed cordiality. The only 
service rendered by them was in combating the efforts of other 
rivals, which they did so effectually that the Spanish trade in the 
East Indies had become almost extinguished in 1609, and the 
strength of the Portuguese was greatly shattered by the defeat of 
their Armada and the capture of the Admiral off Malacca in 
1607. Meantime, the Company flourished in spite of all oppo- 
sition, and in May, 1609, obtained from the King a renewal of 
their charter, with a monopoly of the “whole, entire, and only 
trade and traffic to the East Indies for ever,” instead of the limit 
of fifteen years to which they had been restricted by Elizabeth. 
Upon the basis of this security they spared no exertion to extend 
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the area of their commerce. To every place where it was 
possible to establish a communication with the natives a vessel 
was sent out, the commanders being uniformly instructed to 
sound the feeling of the inhabitants before applying for leave to 
trade there. In the pursuit of their main object the Company 
did not neglect the opportunities which it afforded for maintain- 
ing the high repute of the nation for purity of faith and probity 
of morals. The factors employed were carefully selected for 
intelligence, discretion and unimpeachable character. Their 
spiritual wants were supplied by providing a Protestant chaplain to 
accompany each vessel and reside at the factory ; and their bodily 
health was entrusted to the care of skilful surgeons. Books and 
musical instruments were sent out for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the crews on their long voyages, and trial was continually 
made of new inventions for grinding corn, distilling water, &c., 
which might add totheir comfort. Private trading was forbidden 
to the Company’s servants, and they were strictly admonished toe 
the observance of religious duty and honourable dealings with the 
natives. No attempts seem to have been made to proselytize, 
but one instance is recorded of Christian instruction being given 
to an Indian youth brought over to England, in order that he 
might return home to effect the conversion of others. 

In almost all cases the English factors were welcomed and 
treated with kindness wherever they landed, the occasional 
failure of their overtures being due to the interference of the 
Dutch who were already in the field. The Portuguese, whose 
settlement at Goa afforded them singular advantages for the 
purpose, interposed many obstacles also to the establishment of 
commercial relations with India, but these were surmounted with 
little difficulty. At the outset the Company experienced mis- 
trustful treatment from the native Governor of Surat, who was 
fearful of offending their rivals, but the arrival of Captain Best 
with an English fleet put a different aspect upon the relative 
importance of the two nations. An attack made upon his 
vessels by the Portuguese fleet of four galleons and twenty-five 
frigates was brilliantly repulsed, and the enemy defeated with 
great loss. As the result of this victory Captain Best obtained per- 
mission from Jehangeer, the reigning great Mogul, to settle facto- 
ries in Surat, Cambaya, or any part of his dominions. Following 
up their success the Company despatched special envoys to the 
Mogul, by whom they were received in audience at Agra, in 
1614. The reports which they sent home of their reception 
contain some curious details respecting his character and tastes, 
He is described as very proud and covetous, addicted to drunken- 
ness and other vices, and tyrannical to and hated by his nobles, 
On the other hand, he showed a particular fondness for art, and 
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an eager curiosity about all novelties in the way of inventions. 
He was especially delighted with the performance of “ Robert 
Trully’s cornet,” but cared little for the virginals as played by 
one Lawes, greatly to the disgust of that artiste, who is said to 
have died of chagrin. To gratify his taste for inventions, the 
agents recommended that several shouid be included in the 
number of presents which it was requisite that all future envoys 
should bring with them. At his first audience, Thomas Ker- 
ridge, the Company’s chief emissary, was somewhat slighted in 
consequence of his being insufficiently provided with offerings of 
this description, but the omission was rectified on subsequent 
occasions. “Something or other, though not worth two shillings,” 
wrote one of the agents, “ must be presented every eight days,” 
and among the articles which he suggested as suitable were 
gloves, purses, coloured hats and stockings for the ladies of the 
harem, looking-glasses, striking clocks, and a jack for roasting 
meat. To these were added pictures, including portraits of King 
James and his Queen from the life, and a fancy sketch—which it 
was thought would “content the Mogul! above all—the picture 
of Tamberlaine, from whence he derives himself.” The art dis- 
played in these pictures greatly impressed the Mogul, and with 
one of them, a portrait of Sir Thomas Smyth, Governor of the 
Company, he was so much struck that “ he sent for all his 
painters in public to see the same, who did admire it and 
confessed that none of them could anything near imitate the 
same, which maketh him prize it above all the rest and esteem 
it for a jewel.” On other occasions dogs of various breeds were 
sent out for his use, among them a mastiff, which is stated to 
have fought with a tiger or leopard (probably a cheetah) and 
killed it. A coach and horses, with a coachman to drive them, 
completed the list of these gifts. Though so ready to clutch at 
all that might be had for asking, the Mogul was no niggard of 
his wealth, but a large purchaser of the costly goods brought out 
by the Company’s ships, such as precious stones, cloth of gold, 
tapestries, velvets and satins, and was reported as “the best pay- 
master in the country.” 

An outrage which the Portuguese had committed in 1613, by 
seizing a great ship worth from £100,000 to £130,000, in 
which the Mogul’s mother was an adventurer, had greatly exas- 
perated him, and he joined his forces with those of the King of 
Deccan to besiege their forts between Surat and Goa. Their 
city of Damaun was also besieged; the toleration previously 
extended to the exercise of their religious rites was withdrawn, 
and the famous Xavier, though hitherto in favour at Court, was 
thrown into prison. Captain Downton, one of the Company’s 
commanders, took advantage of this condition of atfairs to repeat 
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Best’s naval achievement. In an engagement with the Portu- 
guese fleet of nine ships, two galleys and fifty-eight frigates, the 
English were victorious, and inflicted severe loss on the enemy, 
to the high satisfaction of the Mogul, who (wrote the agents) 
declared that his country was before us, “to do therein what- 
soever ourselves desired.” The Governor of Surat still continuing 
to ill-use its servants and molest them in the discharge of their 
duties, the Company resolved to send out a special envoy to 
obtain redress. Their choice was fixed upon Sir Thoinas Roe, 
whom the King also appointed his ambassador to the Mogul’s 
court. He is described as a “gentleman of pregnant under- 
standing, well-spoken, learned, industrious, and of a comely per- 
sonage,” and he proved himself to be no less remarkable for his 
singular tact and high spirit. He started early in 1615, and 
sailed direct to Surat. At an audience of the Governor he 
set forth in detail the wrongs and oppressions which the Com- 
pany had suffered, and intimated that in default of satisfaction 
he should make appeal to the Mogul in person. This remon- 
strance proving ineffectual, Roe addressed the Governor in these 
resolute terms: “I came hither riot to beg, nor do nor suffer 
injury. I serve a King that is able to revenge whatever is dared 
to be done against his subjects. I am better resolved to die 
upon an enemy than to flatter him, and for such I give you 
notice to take me until your master has done me justice.” 
Receiving no answer he carried out his threat and obtained the 
Governor’s dismissal. In the same strain he wrote to the Viceroy 
of Goa respecting the injuries which the English had undergone at 
the hands of the Portuguese, whom they had never molested, and 
demanded the payment of compensation within forty days. If 
this demand were refused or disregarded, letters of reprisal 
would be issued against him in all parts of the Indies, “when 
you shall not be able to look out of your ports, much less attempt 
to injure us; your friend or enemy at your own choice.” Roe 
was as good as his word in this instance also, and receiving no 
reply, declared open war against the Portuguese in the King’s 
name, following up the declaration by seizing three of their ships. 

With the Mogul Sir Thomas maintained an attitude of 
becoming dignity, while observant of all the Oriental forms 
of respect and courtesy. Though often perplexed by the 
difficulty of reconciling his twofuld functions as the King’s 
ambassador, and the Company’s delegate, which he fownd 
“sometymes cross one another, seeing ther is no way to treate 
with so monstrous overweening that acknowledgeth no equal,” 
he succeeded in ingratiating himself at Court, and obtained 
ample firmans for the protection and extension of trade. The 
effect of them is thus stated in a letter from Jehangeer to 
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James, as translated by Roe:—“I have given my general 
command to all the kingdomes and portes of my dominions to 
receave all the marchantes of the Englishe nation as the subjects 
of my frende, that in what place soever they chuse to live in 
they may have reception and resydence to theire owne contentes 
and safetye, and what goods soever they desyre to sell or buy 
they may have full liberty without restraynt.” After concluding 
a favourable commercial treaty with Shah Abbas, the “Sophy ” 
of Persia, Sir Thomas returned to England in 1619, having 
accomplished the mission with which the Company entrusted 
him to their entire satisfaction and at the smallest possible 
cost. His charges for housekeeping and travelling did not 
average more than £600 a year. In acknowledgment of his 
services the Directors voted him a handsome tribute of thanks, 
accompanied by a present of £1,500, a sum that, even consider- 
ing the higher value of money, appears very inadequate, but 
with which he expressed himself fully contented. 

Other servants in the Company’s employment at this period 
merited the highest praise for their courage, fidelity and skill. 
Sir Thomas Dale, who had been a general in the service of 
the United Provinces, and subsequently Governor of the Colony 
of Virginia, was appointed Admiral of the East Indian fleet 
in November, 1617. In a letter to the Board, dated March, 
1619, he gives a graphic, though curiously ill-spelt, narrative 
of his encounter with a Portuguese carrack of 1,600 tons, 
manned by 800 men, under the command of Don Chrystophylus 
de L’Orayne, and richly laden with money and merchandize, 
which he fell in with on his voyage to Bantam :— 

‘We somend her to yeld; they mad answere that the Generall was 
of an noble house, and that the chief offycers had taken the sacrement 
never to yeld the king’s ship upon any condytions whatsomever, but 
to fyght yt out to the last man or else to burne and synck in the 
sea; whereupon we prepared ourselves to fyght one both sydes, our 
blodye colleris hung out and my ship and his being redye to begine 
the fight, when he hung out a flage of truce and desyred a parley, 
the effect of which was that to save the bloud which that day would 
be spent he would make some restitutyon in part for former losses and 
dangers we had received by the .natyone; whereupon I demanded 
200,000 dollars in part of satisfactyon for losses our Company had 
receaved by them. To be bry [brief] after twenty days of treatye, 
having had no fighting whether, but stormye weather for twenty 
days and he lykely to get from us every nyght, we excepted of 
70,000 dollars for the Companye and 10,000 for the men in the fleet 
and so we parted without bloudshed.”* 


With the Dutch, an enemy possessed of less bluster and 
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more determination, Sir Thomas Dale had a naval engagement 
in the same seas. “The 20 of December,” he writes— 

“we set sayle for Jackcotra sum 15 leages from Bantam, where 
the Dutch fleet were, they having a strong castell there and most of 
the provytyons for ther fleet Ther fleet which rode in the 
rode under ther castyll cam forth this nyght and anckered within one 
Englishe myle of our fleet, The 22 in the morning by break of day 
they set sayle towardes us, when we were forced to cut our cables 
and ply to get the wynd of them, the which we had much adoe to 
get that day. The next day we began the fyght We wer eight 
fyghting ships to seven of theires, but five of theirs much better than 
ours, yet ther was but five of our ships that fought, the mor sham for 
som of them. We began the fyght with them between tenn and 
eleven of the clock the 23 day of December and fought untyll 3 
of the cloke after mydday, a cruelle blodye fyght, 3,000 great shott 
between both the fleets, many men maymed and slayen one both 
sydes, but they had, as we are gyven to understand 4 tymes as many 
men slayen and maymed as we hade. Three of ther ships is reported 
to be suncke by the Javas; how true yt is I know not, but I am 
suer they wer soundly banged.” 

After describing the circumstances under which the enemy 
contrived to elude him, Sir Thomas thus concludes :—< Now 
having chased ther fleet thorow the bay of Jaccatra in the sight 
of all the Javas, to whom formerly they had mayd ther great 
bragges, the night overtaking us, we ankered near Jaccatra.”* 

Another of the Company’s servants, Nathaniel Courthope by 
name, though holding but the humble office of a factor, sustained 
the honour of England in a prolonged contest with the Dutch 
as gallantly as any soldier or sailor “to the manner born.” He 
had already won laurels in Borneo, where he was appointed 
to the factory of Succadana. Receiving instructions in 1614 to 
settle another factory up the river of Landak, he was attacked 
by 1,000 Dyaks, and his passage barred, but defended himself 
so hotly that they, “ not being used to powder and shot, were fain 
to run ashore.” In 1616 he was commissioned as chief in coin- 
mand of two vessels for a voyage to Banda, with instructions to 
proceed to the island of Pooloroon, which, among others, had 
been voluntarily surrendered to the English by the natives, and 
where a small fort was erected for the defence of the Bandanese 
-Spice trade. There, with a little force of thirty-eight men, he 
remained for more than two years, scantily furnished with 
ammunition, or with any provisions but rice, and in constant 
expectation of attack from the Dutch, who were resolved to 
debar the English from intruding on their favourite preserves, 
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and kept a fleet ready for prompt action. In June, 1618, they 
landed with 700 men, but were driven off by Courthope and his 
garrison, aided by the natives, with the loss of thirty killed and 
wounded. Unrelieved by the President of the Company’s chief 
factory at Bantam, to whom he had written for a supply of stores, 
and disappointed of reinforcements from the Indian fleet, Cour- 
thope determined to risk a voyage in a smal] vessel to another 
island, in order to obtain food for his starving garrison. He 
was met on the way by a large Dutch ship, with which he 
fought resolutely for several hours, until he was mortally wounded 
in the breast, and then, rather than surrender, he plunged into 
the sea. The Dutch immediately took advantage of their success 
to make another attack upon the fort, whose garrison, now 
bereaved of their gallant chief, had no heart to hold out longer. 
The walls were razed, and the natives, after being disarmed, 
were forced to hand over possessiun of the island to the conquerors 
by the usual render of a “ nutmeg tree in a basin.” 

The savage hostility of the Dutch, of which Courthope was 
the victim, constituted the severest obstacle which the East 
India Company had to contend with in the early years of their 
history. It was the harder to bear because the two natives were 
nominally in close political alliance, and Holland owed a debt of 
eternal gratitude to England for the precious blood and treasure 
which had been spent in freeing her from the Spanish yoke and 
maintaining her independence. The Bewinthebbers, or Directors 
of the Dutch Indian Company, were not recognized as acting 
under national authority when they fitted out vessels to hinder 
the trade of their rivals, but the States General, which had the 
power to control them, could not be acquitted from responsibility 
for their aggressions, however convenient it was found to re- 
pudiate any which were too gross to be defended. For awhile 
the East India Company were unconscious of the rooted deter- 
mination of the Dutch to prevent their sharing in the wealth of 
the Spice islands, and only gradually discovered the underhand 
attempts that were being made to hinder their traffic with the 
natives. When, however, these proved useless, the Dutch threw 
off the mask, and their overt acts soon passed all bounds. At 
Pooloway, an island in the same group as Pooloroon, they seized 
three or four of the Company’s servants, and kept them im- 
prisoned in a filthy dungeon, chained “like so many dogs,” 
feeding them “ with stinking water and rice half full of stones 
and dirty, not able to keep life and soul together.” At Lantar, 
another island, they cruelly beat, fettered and imprisoned all 
the English in the Company’s factory, and seized their goods. 
The Chinese in their service were beheaded, and the chief 
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factor, after being tied to a stake with a halter fastened round 
his neck, only escaped the same fate by the special favour of the 
governor. 

This outrageous and relentless persecution at last became 
intolerable, and the Company made strenuous efforts to obtain 
redress. In 1618 they drew up a formal complaint on the 
subject to the King and Privy Council, which was duly submitted 
to the States General by the English ambassador at the Hague, 
with instructions to insist upon “satisfaction. Negotiations | for 
a treaty to determine the matters in dispute between the rival 
companies were set on foot, and commissioners sent over from 
Holland to arrange its details, but, after protracting the settle- 
ment for nearly six months, they could oniy be induced to execute 
it upon terms very unfavourable to the English. By one of its 
provisions the control of the forts, which were requisite for the 
defence of the traders of both countries in the Spice islands, was 
left wholly in the hands of the Dutch, although the cost of main- 
taining them was to be shared by the English; an unequal 
arrangement, against which the East India Company vainly 
protested, as likely to entail a gross abuse of power, and the 
consequences of which realized their worst forebodings. The 
unsatisfactory issue of the negotiations was in great measure due 
to the weakness of James, who took an active part in conducting 
them, and though profuse of bold assertions, always yielded to 
pressure brought to bear upon his fear of war. The treaty, 
though concluded in 1619, for a term of twenty years, did not 
last as many months in operation. The Dutch, having posses- 
sion of the forts, sought to make the Company’s servants liable 
for charges to which the treaty had not bound them, and in 
default of compliance threatened to oust them from trade 
altogether. The obligations justly incurred were already too 
onerous, and certain shortcomings in their fulfilment gave colour 
to a counter-charge on the part of the Dutch that the Company 
were trying to evade them. Negotiations for a revision of the 
treaty were opened in 1621, and once more protracted by the 
obstinacy of the commissioners delegated by the States General. 
James again took a personal share in conducting the business, 
and was outwitted, as before, by the wily Dutch. The Lords of 
the Council, to whom the points in dispute were eventually 
referred for settlement, bluandered no less disastrously than on the 
previous occasion, and left the most important article of all, that 
relating to the future regulation of the spice trade, undetermined, 
The treaty revised after this imperfect fashion was, however, 
agreed to and signed in January, 1623. A week or two after 
its ratification the calamitous mistake which had been committed 
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in entrusting the sole control of the forts to the Dutch was 
terribly demonstrated in the massacre of Amboyna, though the 
tidings did not reach England until May, 1624.* 

The narrative of the affair which the Dutch authorities 
gave to the English ambassador at the Hague was as follows :— 
That on the 13th of February, a Japanese soldier, who had 
already been observed about the castle walls at unseasonable 
hours, came during prayer-time and inquired of a newly 
arrived Dutch soldier what was the number of the guard, and 
how often it was relieved. He was arrested on suspicion, and 
brought before the Council, when he confessed, under exami- 
nation, that the Japanese soldiers in the Dutch service had 
conspired to make themselves masters of Amboyna, and that 
the plot had been instigated by Gabriel Towerson, and other 
‘ English merchants in the Company’s factory there. The 
latter were thereupon apprehended, and put under guard. 
Examined before the Council they confessed—‘ some before, 
and others after very little torture’—that on New Year’s Day 
Towerson had assembled his fellow merchants, and having 
pledged them to seerecy by an oath on the Testament, revealed 
the plot to them, of which they agreed to defer the execution 
until the Dutch governor and his troops were absent on duty 
elsewhere, and an English vessel was in the harbour. The 
Japanese soldiers were to be won over, and distributed at 
various points of the castle, which at a given signal they were 
to seize, killing the officers in charge, and all who resisted, 
and taking the rest prisoners. The English were then to hold 
possession of the castle, either by the help of the natives, or 
of a foree despatched from Batavia. Upon the evidence of 
these confessions, the Japanese soldiers, together with the 
Portuguese captain of the Dutch slaves, and ten of the English 
conspirators were executed. Two others were respited, and 
four pardoned, although accomplices, in order that living 
testimony might be adduced to the enormity of their “treason,” 
and that the goods belonging to the Company in Amboyna 
might not be left unprotected. 

The news excited the utmost consternation among the 
English at Batavia, and the President at once demanded of the 
Dutch general there by what authority the governor of Am- 
boyna had ventured to put the King’s subjects to death. 
Answer being returned that it was derived under the States 
General, the President drew up a protest against the viola- 





* This tragedy, which took place in one of the Moluccas, was not commu- 
nicated to the President of the English factory at Batavia until December, 
1623, and thence took five months to reach England. Letters from the East 
at this period sometimes spent nearly two years upon the road. 
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tion of treaty obligations which had been committed, and 
despatched intelligence of the event to England. Though 
the falsehood of the accusation upon which the merchants 
were condemned was as yet only surmised, the alarm of 
the Company and the agitation of the public mind were 
extreme. Loud cries were raised for vengeance, with threats 
to inflict summary reprisals upon any Dutch vessels that - 
arrived from the Indian seas. Even in the assembly of the 
States General the incidents of torture and execution were 
regarded as indefensible. The true story of the massacre 
only became known some time later, when the six Englishmen 
who had been spared returned home. All the so-called 
confessions upon which the charge of conspiracy was foun- 
ded proved to have been extracted by means of excrucia- 
ting torture. The Japanese soldier first arrested was thus 
forced to confess the existence of a plot to seize the castle, 

and under the same pressure some of his fellows and the 
Portuguese captain of the Dutch slaves made similar admissions, 
but none of them implicated the English merchants, who 
during the three or four days that the trials and executions 
lasted (when they might easily have effected their escape), 
went about their ordinary business at ths castle, without a sus- 
picion that they were concerned in the matter. It happened, 
however, that an English barber-surgeon, named Price, was then 
imprisoned there, for having attempted in a drunken fit to set a 
Dutchman’s house on fire, and advantage was taken of this cir- 

cumstance to incriminate all the English residents in the newly- 
discovered plot. Price having been confronted with some of the 

Japanese, was told they had confessed that their conspiracy was 

instigated by his countrymen, and that if he did not reveal their 
names he would be more severely dealt with. Under stress of 
torture he affirmed whatsoever he was asked, and upon the 
strength of his admissions, Captain Towerson and tie other 
English merchants in Amboyna were sent for, charged with 

conspiracy, and imprisoned. On the following days the Com- 
pany’s factors at Hitto, Luricca, Cambello and Luglio were 
arrested and brought in irons to the castle, where they were 
severally examined and tortured: The horrible form of “ water- 
torture” was chiefly employed, by which the victim having been 
hoisted in mid-air, with his feet and hands secured by ropes, and 

a cloth fastened round his mouth and nostrils, was subjected to 

the repeated pouring of water, which saturated the cloth so that 
he could not breathe without sucking it in. The torment was. 
prolonged until tie water was forced out of his eyes, ears and 

nose, which swelled to a monstrous size, and he became insensible. 

The few who in spite of the agonies thus endured refused to con- 
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fess their guilt underwent other tortures of fire, the details of 
which are too repulsive in their cruelty to admit of description. 
Worn out with anguish, the unfortunate men at last assented to 
any questions that were put to them. The twelve confessions 
thus extracted were then shown to Towerson,.who as the leading 
merchant in the place was alleged to be chief conspirator. He 
protested his innocence, and when confronted with some of the 
witnesses, charged them so earnestly to speak the truth, as they 
would answer to God, that they implored his forgiveness on their 
knees, “saying, all they had confessed was to avoid the torment.” 
Being again threatened with it, their courage failed them, and 
they affirmed their former statements. Towerson then underwent 
the same torture, and was forced to subscribe the confession, 
which he had made against himself. Eight days were occupied 
in these proceedings, and on the 26th of February, 1622-3, all 
the prisoners were condemned to death. Six of the number 
were respited, and the remaining ten executed by beheading on 
the day following. A public festival was then held by the Dutch, 
to commemorate their deliverance from the threatened danger. 

During their imprisonment several of the condemned men 
found independent means of committing a solemn avowal of their 
innocence to writing. These records, which were carefully pre- 
served and brought to England by the six who escaped, afforded 
conclusive evidence as to the absence of any conspiracy, and the 
baselessness of the charge upon which the victims were con- 
demned. The Company’s President at Batavia, in reporting the 
massacre, added other evidence which put the improbabilities of 
the Dutch statement in the clearest light. The English in Am- 
boyna numbered but twelve, and they had no arms but three 
swords and two muskets, with half a pound of powder between 
them. There were none of their ships then in the harbour, and 
the next that arrived had received orders from Batavia to take 
all the English residents away. Wasit conceivable that a dozen 
unarmed men, even if aided by the ten Japanese soldiers who 
suffered with them, could have conspired to seize a fortress 
garrisoned by 200 Dutch soldiers and a company of native 
troops ? 

These and other arguments were urged by the East India 
Company in their “true relation” of the massacre, which, 
together with the written statements of the victims and the six 
men who were pardoned, was forwarded to the English Ambas- 
sador at the Hague for presentation to the States General. 
Deputations from the Company had audiences of the King and 
the Privy Council, at which copies of the documents were laid 
before them, and pressure was put upon all persons of influence 
to obtain redress. Nothing could exceed the indignation which 
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the King and Council avowed, and doubtless felt, at the treachery 
and cruelty of which the Dutch had been guilty, and repeated 
demands were addressed to the States General that the case 
should receive a searching inquiry, strict justice be meted out to 
the murderers, and ample compensation made to the Company. 
The Dutch, with their usual astuteness, promised everything, but 
delayed by a score of protests the fulfilment of their pledges. 
The Bewinthebbers even aggravated the offence, by sanctioning 
the issue of an answer to the “True Relation,” wherein the 
tortures inflicted to extract confession were palliated by com- 
parison with the peine forte et dure of English law, which was 
represented as an analogous procedure. This publication having 
been widely circulated was denounced as a libel by the English 
Ambassador, whereupon the States General disavowed it, and 
offered a reward for the discovery of the author, but without 
effect. On failing to obtain satisfaction alter many urgent appli- 
cations, the ambassador was instructed to intimate to the States 
General that the King would take his own method of securing 
it—viz., by reprisals upon Dutch vessels ; but though the threat 
was held in terrorem over their heads for months, some fresh 
pretext was always manufactured to prevent its being put in force. 
Negotiations dragged on in this way until the death of James, 
The East India Company, whose unceasing cry for justice had 
failed to overcome the passive resistance of his timorous and 
vacillating disposition, were hopeful of better success under the 
rule of a new king, but were again destined to disappointment. 
A declaration was at last inserted by Charles in the Treaty of 
Southampton that reprisals would be exacted if redress were 
withheld for eighteen months, and at the expiration of this term 
three vessels belonging to the Dutch Indian Company were actu- 
ally seized at the Isle of Wight. But after detention for a few 
months at Portsmouth they were released, and here the matter 
ended, no information being obtainable from the Government 
as to the conditions of release. The subject was repeatedly 
revived, and remained a standing sore between England and 
Holland for years afterwards, but no vindication of the wrong 
was ever effected. 

There can be no doubt, although from the nature of the case 
it is impossible to prove, that the pretended “treason” was the 
result of a plot of the Dutch merchants to blacken the reputation 
of the English factors, and their massacre intended to terrify the 
East India Company from continuing the spice trade any longer. 
The crime, however, while it inflicted indelible disgrace upon the 
community which perpetrated, and the Government which for- 
bore to punish it, formed a temporary and scarcely appreciable 
hindrance to the prosperous career of the great commercial body 
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which it was designed irremediably to injure. Down to the close 
of the period embraced by these Calendars the Company’s trade 
in India, Persia and the Indian Archipelago, especially in the 
Spice Islands, increased by rapid strides. The kingdoms of Java, 
Malacca, Cambaya, Pegu and Siam were also comprehended 
more or less fully within their ambit of traffic. Broad cloths, 
kerseys, quicksilver, lead and tin were their principal exports; 
spices, indigo, sugar, rice, aloes, coral, diamonds, silks, carpets, 
calicoes and cotton yarn formed the staple of their imports. In 
1622 the revenue of customs thence derived by the Government 
was £40,000, which in 1624 had increased to £50,000. 

Considerations of space prevent more than a reference to the 
many interesting notices which these records contain as to the 
early relations of England with Persia, Japan and China. 
Bearing in mind that the media of these relations were merely 
the delegates of a strictly trading corporation, it is not surprising 
to find few traces of “local colour” in the reports and descriptions 
which they sent home. From any other narrators one would 
certainly have expected evidences of keener interest in the 
novelty and beauty of the untravelled regions into which they 
penetrated, and the unfamiliar forms of semi-civilization and 
gross barbarism presented to their view by the politics, creed 
and customs of the inhabitants. Incidentally, however, some 
curious traits are disclosed, and a few of the writers, more 
graphic than their fellows, afford us here and there a picturesque 
glimpse of the strange splendour and lurid crueity of the East. 
Of the casual references to national customs, one of the most 
singular is contained in a letter of 1620, from an agent of the 
Company in the island of Tecoe, describing the native rite of 
purgation from the charge of murder, which closely resembles the 
“ordeal” of our Saxon forefathers. An Englishman having been 
killed by some of the islanders, Nicolls, the chief factor, obtained 
their king’s license to summon the suspected persons and make 
them touch the corpse. All except one, who was ill, obeyed the 
summons, but betrayed no sign of guilt; whereupon the king 
ordered the absentee to be sent for. 


“ fle took,” says the narrator, “the dead man by the hand with 
extreme quaking and many distracted gestures and answers, but would 
not hold it any time. Nicolls urged this’to be the man, and required 
justice. The king caused him to be bound, and professed in his con- 
science that he was the man, but that he must be tried by their law 
a A fire was made, and an iron pan with a gallon of oil set 
to boil, till it came to such a degree of heat that a green leaf dipped 
therein was sodden and shrivelled. The prisoner was then, in testi- 
mony of his innocence, to take a small ball of brass, little bigger than 
a musket shot, out of the oil with his naked hand, and if any burning 
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or scald appeared thereon he was contented to die Stripping 
up his sleeve above the elbow, and taking a kind of protestation, desir- 
ing that as he was clear he might prosper in this act, he dipped his 
hand to the wrist in the burning oil, took out the ball, held it fast, and 
crying Olla Basar (‘Great is the Lord’), tossed it up, caught it again, 
and then cast it on the ground, showing his hand, which had no 
more sign of hurt than if he had experimented the same in cold 
water; the devil, as seems, being loth at that time to lose his credit. 
The fellow was instantly released, and within an hour after returned 
in his holiday apparel, and none so lusty as he, though so weak before 
as to be brought upon men’s shoulders to his tryal. This was ali the 
justice we could have for our murdered man.”* 


Though boasting no claim, save in exceptional instances, to 
the dignity of heroic annals, those of the East India Company, 
so far as we have followed them, are for the most part peaceful, 
wholly honourable, and unstained by crime. The relations into 
which they entered with less civilized and un-Christianized races 
were as yet uniformly marked by justice, courtesy and humanity, 
and they were only driven to use force against their fellow- 
religionists, whose jealousy interfered with their legitimate ambi- 
tion of securing a footing of mutually advantageous trade. No 
schemes of restless ambition and aggression, no tyranny of 
strength and culture over weakness and ignorance, such as 
darken the history of Spanish and Dutch colonization, can thus 
far be laid to their charge. 

After the lapse of another century, during which they “ waxed 
fat” in prosperity, the historian will have to record a less favour- 
able judgment; and still later, after they had become a great 
military power and embarked on a career of conquest, the 
chronicle is too often one of bloodshed and rapine. But within 
the limits of the period to which these Calendars extend, the 
escutcheon of England in the East entrusted to the Company’s 
charge was kept untarnished. 





* Vol. ii. pp. 374-5. 
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Memories of Old Friends, being Extracts from the Journals 
and Letters of Caroline Fou, late of Penjerrick, Cornwall, 
from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace H. Pym. In two 
volumes. Third Edition, to which are added fourteen original 
letters from J. S. Mrtt, never before published. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co, 1882. 


> one book is in every respect delightful and remarkable. It 

records the experiences and utterances of a mind of far 
more than common intelligence and cultivation, and of a dispo- 
sition at once singularly liberal, cheerful, and devout. Throughout 
the life of Caroline Fox, her home was at the south-western 
extremity of England, and yet she could reckon in her list of 
friends very many of the men most celebrated in literature and 
science, during the period over which her “ Memories” extend. 
John Sterling and John Stuart Mill are the central figures in 
her group of “Old Friends,” and she was also intimate with 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, the Bunsens, Hartley and Derwent Cole- 
ridge, ‘Tennyson, Julius C. Hare, Milman, J. A. Froude, Charles 
Kingsley, Francis Newman, Frederick Dennison, Maurice, and 
Sir Henry Taylor ; and among men of science with Professors 
Adams, Airy, Lloyd, and Owen, the Bucklands, father and son, 
Sir Edward Sabine, Sir Charles Lyell, and Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. 

Caroline Fox belonged to a remarkable family of brothers and 
sisters of old Quaker lineage, whose forefathers two hundred 
years ago settled in Cornwall.: Their descendants dwelt in a 
cluster of lovely dwellings in the town of Falmouth and its neigh- 
bourhood. Falmouth, some readers may wish to be informed, is 
built where the Truro river,* after flowing through scenery which 
in parts is not unworthy to be compared with that of the Rhine, 
past Tregothnan, the stately home of the Boscawens, and Tre- 
lissick, formerly the abode of Davies Gilbert, a name once not 
unknown in the world of politics and letters, and still cherished 
by his fellow Cornishmen as an historian of the antiquities and 
topography of their common county, joins an arm of the sea, 
and widens into the capacious harbour of Falmouth, guarded by 
the ancient castles of Pendennis and St. Mawe’s. “The 
brothers,” the editor of the “ Memories” truly says, “ would have 





* More properly the Fal, wade derivatur Falmouth. 
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made a noticeable group in any country, and were not less con- 
spicuous from their public spirit and philanthropy than from their 
scientific attainments, their geniality, and the simplicity and 
modesty of their lives.”* Of these brothers, Robert Were Fox, 
Caroline’s father, was the eldest. Properly to bring this family 
before our readers’ mind would require a power of description 
such as that which enabled Macaulay to perpetuate the memory of 
the society of Holland House, Sir James Stephen the memory of 
the Clapham sect, or Dr. Martineau so vividly to bring before his 
readers Priestley in his American exile, on the outer margin of 
civilization, seated in his study, beneath the pictures of the 
friends he had lost, and surrounded by the books which had been 
his companions through half a century and over half the earth, 
while the social voices of the group of heretics round the fireside 
of Essex Street floated on his ear, and his eye would dream of the 
philosophers who had welcomed him on his yearly visits to 
London. Lacking this power, we avail ourselves of the glimpse 
given by Carlyle in his “ Life of Sterling” :— 


“ Of the well-known Quaker family of the Fox’s, principal people in 
that place, persons of cultivated, opulent habits, and joining to the fine 
purities and pieties of their sect, a reverence for human intelligence 
in all kinds, The family had grave elders, bright, cheery young 
branches, men and women ; truly amiable all after their sort. ‘ Most 
worthy, respectable, and highly cultivated people, with a great deal 
of money among them,’ wrote Sterling, ‘who make the place pleasant 
to me. They are connected with all the large Quaker circle—the 
Gurneys, Frys, &c., and also with Buxton, the Abolitionist.’ ”f 


With “ Friends” wealth seems an almost inseparable accident. 
Caroline Fox, writing to a kindred spirit, who resembled her 
alike in intellectual and spiritual characteristics, in the possession 
of wealth, and in its generous expenditure for the good of others, 


observes— 


“T always try to account for this phenomenon by remembering that 
we are essentially a middle class community ; that amongst us industry, 
perseverance, and energy of character are habitually cultivated, and 
that as our crotchets keep us out of almost all the higher walks of 
professional life, this industry, perseverance. and energy is found in 
the money market, and is apt to succeed therein. All I can say in 
apology (for it does require an apology) is, that the wealth we gain is 
not generally spent on ourselvesalone. But, pray, tell us, candidly, 
which of the other crying evils of our country thou wouldst urge on 
our attention, for there are many listening for ‘calls’ who would 


thankfully take a good hint.” f 





* “ Memoir,” vol. i. p. xiv. t Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” p. 259. 
t Letter to the late E. T. Carne, of Penzance, vol. ii. p. 234, 
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This was written in 1855, but “Friends” are no longer excluded 
from the higher walks of professional life. Not ouly is one 
Friend a Privy Councillor, but another is a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice. Early Friends would not have tolerated the 
being spoken of as the “ Right Honourable” gentleman, or being 
addressed as “ My Lord,” or “ Your Honour.” Now it would be 
curious to see the effect which would be produced if a member 
of the bar using all ‘ plainess of speech” addressed the learned 
Judge we allude to simply as “ Friend.” 

We may add that this Cornish family supplied a notable illus- 
tration of Richard Cobden’s remark, “ That the Quakers have 
acted Christianity, and their women have approached nearer to 
an equality with the other sex than any of the descendants of 
Eve.”’* The abolition of slavery and the slave trade, the spread 
of Christianity, the bloodless war against ignorance, intempe- 
ravce, and, not less, against the military spirit, were supported by 
their labours and their purses. They laboured also in other 
fields of usefulness, specially those connected with the great 
industry of their native county. The President of the Royal 
Society, in his annual address, referring to the severe loss 
which the Society and the scientific world generally sustained 
by the death of Robert Were Fox, describes him as “ eminent 
for his researches on the temperature and the magnetic and 
electrical condition of the interior of the earth, especially in 
connection with the formation of mineral veins; and further, 
as the inventor of some, and the improver of other instruments, 
now everywhere employed in ascertaining the properties of 
terrestrial maguetism.”’+ 

Robert Were Fox also obtained the Banksian medal for 
acclimatizing more than two hundred foreign plants in his 
grounds at Grove Hill,t a place singularly favourable to the 
growth of exotics and delicate shrubs. Orange and lemon trees 
are grown against the garden walls, and yield an abundance of 
very tolerable fruit. His appearance and character are sympa- 
thetically described by one, herself also of Quaker lineage, and 
who knew him well :— 


“The wise but determined and energetic regulator of his own, and 
the prop and firm support of his mother’s large family, picture to 
yourself his forehead, and the sides of his head, with what Spurzheim 
used to call ‘ perpendicular walls of reason and of truth.’ Patient 
investigation, profound reflection, and steadfast determination sit upon 





* «Life of Cubden,” vol. ii. p. 366. + “ Memoir,” vol, i. pp. xiv.-xv. 
¢.Grove Hill was R. W. Fox’s Falmouth residence. Penjerrick, the dearly- 
loved home of Caroline’s later life, is some two or three miles from Falmouth. 
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his thinking and bent brow. Generous and glowing feeling often 
kindles his deep set eyes, whilst the firm closing of his mouth, the 
square form of the chin, and the muscular activity and strong form, 
show that it is continually compressed within by the energy of a 
self-governing character. Truth and honour unshaken, conscience 
unsullied, cool investigating reason and irresistible force seem to 
follow the outlines of his very remarkable character.”’* 


Of his wife, Maria Fox, we learn from the same authority that 
she was a “supereminently excellent mother. She had not the 
scientific tastes that distinguished her husband; but her heart 
and affections, her least actions, and her very looks were so 
imbued and steeped in the living waters of Divine truth that she 
seemed to have come to the perfection of heavenly wisdom, 
which made her conversation a rich feast and a blessed in- 
struction.” + 

The Fox’s always occupied a foremost position in the Society 
of Friends, and retained, as did Caroline to the last, many of 
the scrupulosities, and many of the peculiarities in speech and 
dress, which made the Society what Caroline described it, “surely 
the most difficile and bizarre body in Christendom.”{ “It is 
droll,” wrote Sterling to Carlyle, “ to hear them talking of all 
the common topics of science, literature, and life, and in the 
midst of it, ‘Does thou know Wordsworth ?’ or, ‘ Did thou see 
the Coronation ?’ or ‘ Will thou take some refreshment.” On 
occasion of one of the visits of the British Association to Dublin, 
there was a dinner and soirée to all the savants at the Vice- 
regal Lodge. “There was quite a row,” Caroline records in 
her diary, “when the gentlemen wanted their hats: terrible 
confusion and outcry. Never before had a broad brim so 
justified itself in my eyes. It was found and restored to its 
owner, whilst I had to leave poor General Sabine in a mass of 
perplexities.”§ 

Parenthetically, we may observe that Caroline records an 
imaginary saying, put by Carlyle in the mouth of George 
Fox, utterly inconsistent with, nay repugnant to, historic 
truth, and showing Carlyle’s ignorance of the man whom he 
professed to describe. He had “wandered in to tea” with 
the Fox’s, during one of their biennial visits to London— 





* Extract from a letter of M. A. Schimmelpenninck, in “ Memoir,” pp. 15 
et seg. See also her “ Life,” by C. C. Hankin. Longmans, 1858. 

t Ibid. p. 16. + Vol. =) 234, 

§ Vol. il. p. 255. Readers of “ Lord Macaulay’s Life ” will remember the 
story of his uncle (a Friend), who, when in London, had looked in at Rowland 
Hill’s Chapel, and had there lost a new hat. When he reported this misfortune 
to his father, the old Friend replied, ‘‘ John, if thee’d gone to the right place of 
worship, thee’d have kept thy hat on thy head.”—Vol. i, p. 21. 
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“ Looking dusky and aggrieved at having to live in such a 
generation, and pouring forth such a string of tirades that it 
became natural in his hearers to ask, ‘ Who has ever done any 
good in the world?’ ‘Why,’ be replied, ‘there was one George 
Fox, he did some little good. He walked up to a man, and 
said, “ My fat-faced friend, thou art a damn’d lie!!!”’” * 

Of one, and not the least, of the benevolent characteristics 
of Friends—their love of animals—these volumes give us many 
illustrations. We read of Caroline when quite a child, saying, 
“O mamma! do let me say my hymn louder, for my poor mule 
is listening and cannot hear me.”t We read also of a walk 
taken by Caroline and her sister with Sterling. ‘ We took,” 
she notes, “ poor Billy, the guat, with us when Sterling chose 
to lead it, and presented a curious spectacle: his solemn 
manner with that volatile kid.”{ On another occasion, she 
affectionately refers “to Balaam, the ape, whom I had _ bor- 
rowed for the afternoon, and the kid, near by, quite happy 
in our companionship.”§ Frank Buckland is described as stay- 
ing at Uncle Charles's, “and you might have seen him in his 
glory, lying on the pavement outside the drawing-room door, 
with the three monkeys sprawling about him.”|| “We were 
delighted,” is another entry, “to watch Uncle Joshua in his 
sweet companionship with Nature; the little birds are now 
so intimate and trustful, that they come when he calls them, 
and eat crumbs out of his mouth. It is a charming and beauti- 
ful sight.”4] 

Caroline Fox, one of the three children of her parents, was 
born May 24, 1819. Her brother, Robert Barclay Fox, was 
a man of intellectual power and literary tendency, both of 
which had received the cultivation common amongst Friends. 
His friendship was sought and prized by three men of ‘very 
different characters—John Sterling, in a greater degree by 
John Stuart Mill, and in a still greater degree by that much 
enduring statesman, William Edward Foster, himself reared as 
a Friend, and whose friendship with Robert began, we believe, at 
an early period in their lives. Like Sterling, Robert's literary 
tendency took the poetic form of expression. From the speci- 
mens of his poetry** given us, we can only wish that he had been 
as fortunate as was Sterling in the possession of a friend, who 
would, in the spirit of the Scriptural saying, “ Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend,” have given to his poetical aspirations, 
such snubbings as Carlyle and his wife gave those of Sterling. 





* Vol, ii. p. 84. “Memoir,” vol. i. p. xvii. 
¢ Vol. i. p. 242. § Vol. i. p. 246. || Vol. ii. p. 307. {| Idid. p. 30. 
** Vide vol i. “ Memoir,” p. 25, vol. ii. pp. 43-230. 
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Far better was a prose effort of his—a tract, entitled, “ My 
Friend Mr. B.” Its purpose was to counteract the effect of the 
foolish invasion panic of 1853. Written from the Friend’s point 
of view, both as regards the immorality of the war spirit and 
its anti-economical tendency, it so delighted Cobden that he 
requested a copy of it might be sent to every member of both 
Houses, which was done.* 

Anna Maria, the sister of Caroline and Robert, who survives 
them both, and to whom these volumes are dedicated, is an 
artist of no mean ability, and exercises the characteristic 
beneficence of her family. The Polytechnic Society of her 
native county, established in a great measure through her 
exertions, did not, to use her sister’s words, “ hesitate to reward” 
two of her pictures with their medals, and, moreover, paid them 
a public compliment, which her sister was “almost apt to fancy 
well deserved.” + 

Caroline, like her brother, possessed considerable intellectual 
power. From her birth she was of delicate constitution, and 
consequently, never went to any school; but her mother’s care, 
aided by the best masters obtainable at that time and in her 
remote home, completely supplied the want of school training, 
but, says her biographer, “The best part of her education was 
gained after the school-room door was closed, and she was 
mistress of her own time.” Association with the literary and 
scientific men who frequented the houses of her father and his 
brothers, further developed her natural powers, and the works 
of Coleridge exercised upon her a peculiart fascination, and 
stimulated her mind to greater efforts of thought. 

Her own description of herstate of mind in her twenty-first year 
is given inthe Memoir. There is perhaps too much introspection 
to be perfectly healthy or natural in one so young. This is due 
to her training by Friends and their habit of watching and narra- 
ting their experiences. 

Dr. Calvert, “the excellent ingenious cheery Cumberland gen- 
tleman” with whom Carlyle in his “ Life of Sterling” has made 
us familiar, and the closing years of whose life were spent at 
Falmouth, was one of the intimate friends of the Fox circle; “a 
few solemn words spoken by him awakened a consciousness in 
Caroline’s mind of the worthlessness of a merely traditional faith 
in highest truths.” “The more,” she says, “ I examined into my 
reasons for believing doctrines, the more was I staggered and 
filled with anxious thought.” She was in the state of mind 
which Carlyle describes “as the spasmodic efforts of some to- 





* It is reprinted in full in vol. ii., in the notes to p. 204, e¢ seg. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 192. t “ Memoir,” vol. i. p. 18. 


(Vol. CXVILI. No, CCXXXIII.]—New Sexixs, Vol. LXII. No. L. L 
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believe that they believe.” This desctiption she appropriated to 
herself. “I fully believe,” she continues, “in Christ as a Mediator 
and Exemplar, but I could not bring my reason to accept Him as 
a Saviour and Redeemer. What kept me at this time from 
being a Unitarian was, that I retained a perfect conviction that 
though I could not see into the truth of the doctrine, it was 
nevertheless true.” “A gleam of light, ‘the first cold light of 
morning,’ which gave promise of day with ‘its noontide glories,’ ” 
dawned on her one day at meeting, when she had been medita- 
ting on her state in great depression. She seemed to hear the 
words articulated in her spirit, “ Live up to the light thou hast 
and more will be granted thee.” “Then I believed that God 
speaks to man by His spirit.” An exposition of the tenth chapter 
of Hebrews, by Jobn Stevenson—a minister, we presume, among 
the Friends—“which he was enabled togive and she was permitted 
to receive,” was the next epoch in her spiritual life. In this 
exposition she was much interested at the time, but it had not 
its full effect till some days after, when, while she was walking 
sorrowfully and thoughtfully, the description of Teufelsdrdch’s 
triumph over fear came forcibly and vividly before her. 

“‘Why,” she said to herself, ‘should I thus help to swell the 
triumph of the infernal powers by tampering with their miserable 
suggestions of unbelief, and neglecting the amazing gift which Christ 
has so long been offering me? I know that He is the Redeemer of 
all such as believe in Him, and | wi// believe, and look for His support 
in the contest with unbelief.” 

“The next morning as | was employed in making some notes of 
John Stevenson’s comments in my journal, the truth came before me 
with a clearness and consistency and brightness indescribably delight- 
ful. The reasonableness of some Christian doctrines which had before 
especially perplexed me, shone now as clear as noonday; and the 
thankfulness I felt for the blessed light that was granted was 
intense.” * 


At this time she was much in the society of John Stuart Mill, 
to whom “she owed very much.”+ He explained to her brother 
his views on the doctrine of the Atonement, to which we shall 
by-and-by call attention, and probably it was Mill’s influence 
which induced Caroline to modify her belief in that doctrine, 
which at a later period she thus expressed :— 


“ Namely, that the voluntary sacrifice of Christ was not undertaken 
to appease the wrath of God, but rather to express His infinite love to 
His creatures, and thus to reconcile them to Himself. Every species 
of sacrifice meets, and is glorified, in Him; and He claims from His 
children, as the proof’ of their loyalty and love, that perfect subjection 





* “Memoir,” vol. i. pp. 20-25. Tt Vol. ii. p. 269. 
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of their own wills to His, of which self-sacrifice He is the Eternal 
Pattern; and bestows the will and the power only to be guided by 
Himself.” * 


On one occasion Mill, in giving Caroline what she calls “some 
glimpses of truth through those wonderfully keen quiet eyes,” 
explained to her what in Friend’s language would be called his 
doctrine of the Inner Light. 


“ Every one”—such is her note of this conversation—“ has an in- 
fallible guide in the sanctuary of his own heart, if he will but wait and 
listen. Some continue for years in a state of unrest, but with few 
does it continue till the end without physical disease inducing it. At 
this point, a judicious friend, or a book, has often a wonderful and 
delightful effect in opening truth, a clear belief, and a peaceful con- 
science to him who has sought them with such earnestness. Different 
men arrive at different points and veins of truth by this process; none 
knew truth in its fulness, nor can know it whilst bound down to 
earth and time.”+ 


Caroline herself thought— 


“ The idea of a guiding principle has been held by the best minds 
in ali ages, alike by Socrates and St. Augustine, though under 
different names. There has ever been a cloud of witnesses to this 
moral truth, and the sun shining brightly behind then even in the 
darkest age, and a superhuman light in every one that has been or 
that is; and in it is there a distinct vision, a glorious reality of satety 
and happiness.” ¢ 

To the end of her life, asiscommon with Friends, she believed 
in and claimed for herself and others “ the indispensable blessing 
of an ever-present teacher and guide.” 

After Miil’s marriage, which separated him from so many of 
his friends, the intimacy between Mill and the Fox circle, 
which had previously lessened, altogether ceased. Caroline’s 
criticisms on his later works and opinions agree with those of 
Dr. Martineau :— 


“No one would believe beforehand,” he says of Mill, “ that a writer 
so serere and even, not to say cold, could affect the reader with so 
much sadness. You fall into it without knowing whence it comes. 
All the lights upon his page are intellectual, coming from a deep 


reserve of moral gloom.” § 
“T am rexding,” writes Caroline Fox to the correspondent whom 





* “Memoir,” vol. i. 24-25. Conf. John Stuart Mill’s letter to Robert 
Barclay Fox, vol. ii. (appendix) 317-18. 


+ Vol. i. p. 165. me 
t Vol. i. } 14]. It is not clear whether these are Caroline’s own opinions, 
te 


or those of Sterling, recorded and assented to by her. 


§ “ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p. 70. 


L2 
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we have before mentioned, “that terrible book of John Mill’s on 
Liberty—so clear, and calm, and cold, he lays it on one as a tremen- 
dous duty to get oneself well contradicted, and admit always a devil’s 
advocate into the presence of your dearest, most sacred truths, as 
they are apt to grow windy and worthless without such tests, if indeed 
they can stand the shock of argument at all. He looks you through 
like a basilisk, relentless as fate. We knew him well at one time, and 
owe him very much. I fear his remorseless logic has led him far 
since then. The book is dedicated to his wife’s memory, in a few 
touching words, He is in many senses isolated, and must sometimes 


shiver with the cold.” 


And again to the same correspondent :— 


“ No, my dear, I don’t agree with Mill, though I too should be glad to 
have some of my ugly opinions corrected, however painful the process ; 
but Mill makes me shiver, his blade is so keen and so unhesitating. 
I think there is much force in his criticism on the mental training pro- 
vided for the community: the battles are fought for us, the objections 
to received views and the refutation of the same all provided for us, 
instead of ourselves being strengthened and armed for the combat. 
Then he greatly complains of our all growing so much alike that 
individuality is dying out of the land. We are more afraid of singu- 
larity than of falsehood or compromise, and this he thinks a very dark 
symptom of a nation’s decay. France, he says, is further gone than 
we are in this path.” * 


In her late years Caroline appears to have considered Frederick 
Dennison Maurice “as a leader in the exposition of Funda- 
mental Eternal Truth.” Her own theological position she thus 
defined :— 


“I have assumed a name to-day for my religious principles— 
Quaker Catholicism—having direct spiritual teaching for its distinctive 
dogma, yet recognizing the high worth of all other forms of faith; 
a system in the sense of inclusion, not exclusion; an appreciation of 
the universal and various teachings of the Spirit through the faculties 
given us, or independent of them.” f 

With the ecclesiastical quacks and quackeries of the time she 
had no sympathy. 

“If I remember rightly,” she writes to her familiar friend, “ nothing 
short of the destruction of a world could satisfy Dr. Cumming. Oh! 
the comfort and blessing of knowing that our future is in other hands 
than Dr Cumming’s; how restful it makes one, and so willing to have 
the veil closely drawn which separates Now from Then.” 


Again, to another friend :— 





#* Vol. ii. 270, 271. + Ibid. pp. 52-54, 195, 216, 
t Itid. p. 240. 
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“Tt must have been delightful to get an experienced sister to assist 
in the parish work, but don’t let them talk thee into joining a sister- 
hood. Woman’s work may well be done without all that ceremony ; 
and, whilst there are wifeless brothers with parishes to look after, I 
think it would be a shame to turn deserter. This is very gratuitous 
advice, for thou never gave a hint of such possible change of 
raiment.”* 


The deeply religious element in her character was joined with 
a strong sense and appreciation of humour. It was, perhaps, 
“the joviality” which Macaulay claimed to have derived from 
his Quaker forefathers.t She herself speaks of Amelia Opie, 
an authoress among the Friends, formerly better known than 
now, as being in “great force, and really jolly."{ Of this dis- 
position there are mauy illustrations in the anecdotes and sayings 
which she records. She fixes a date, and gives the name of a 
witness of a well-known scene :— 


“January 31, 1840.—L. Dyke was in the church at Torquay last 
Christmas Day, when a modest and conscientious clergyman did duty 
in the presence of the bishap.§ In reading the communion service he 
substituted ‘condemnation’ in the exhortation, ‘ He that eateth or 
drinketh of this bread or this cup unworthily.’ ‘Damnation!’ 
screamed the bishop in a most effective manner, to the undisguised 
astonishment of the congregation.” || 


Of some one, whose initials only are given, we are told :— 


“ Poor J. B., in distressing delirium, having taken in ten hours the 
morphia intended for forty-eight, he was tearing off his clothes, crying 
out, ‘I’m a glorified Spirit, I’m a glorified Spirit! Take away these 
filthy rags. What should a glorified Spirit do with these filthy rags?’ 
On this E said, coaxingly, ‘Why, my dear, you wouldn’t go to 
Heaven stark naked?’ On which the attendants who were holding 
him set off.” 


The following remark of Carlyle to Calvert, in reference to 
his dyspeptic ailments, we do not remember to have seen 
before : “ Well, I can’t wish Satan anything worse than to digest 
tor all eternity with my stomach. We shouldn’t want fire and 
brimstone then.” ** 

Carlyle certainly was not only eminently dyspeptic, but, like 
Thurlow, “eminently dyslogistic,” as appears by his remarks to 





* Vol. ii. p. 307. 

+ “Lord Macaulay was accustomed to say that he got his “joviality” from 
his mother’s family (members of the Society of Friends), If his power of 
humour was indeed of Quaker origin, he was rather ungrateful in the use he 
sometimes put it to.”—Trevelyan’s “ Life,” vol. i. p. 21. : 

t Vol. ii, p. 20. § The late Bishop Philpotts. _|| Vol. i. p. 102 
q Jbid. p. 88. ** Tbid. p. 220. 
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Caroline on Mill: “He is too fond of demonstrating everything. 
If he were to get up to heaven, he would be hardly content tiil 
he had made out how it all was. For my part I don’t trouble 
myself much about the machinery of the place, whether there is 
an operative set of angels or an industrial class. I’m willing to 
leave all that.”* 

Of Martin Farquhar Tupper, Caroline speaks as “the pro- 
verbial philosopher from whom I heard neither philosophy nor 
proverb.”+ 

Garoline laboured much among the poor, and she gives some 
curious instances which will be appreciated by those acquainted 
with the Cornish poorer class, and which illustrate the depth and 
exactness of the knowledge gained from the religious teaching so 
abundantly heaped on them—e.g., “called on some of the old 
women. One of them said ‘It was quite a frolic my coming to 
read to them.’ What different views some people have of 
fro'ics.”t 

Here is another entry which by many of the straiter sects of 
our religion would be considered profane: “ What things wives 
are! What a spirit of joyous suffering, confidence, and love was 
incarnated in Eve. ’Tis a pity they should eat apples.”§ It 
must be remembcred that Friends from the first protested against 
“being under bondage to the letter” of Scripture, and took 
broader views on literal inspiration than is common among other 
evangelical religionists. Reading Scripture lessons in public 
worship was considered by older Friends unduly honouring “ the 
letter.” 

In a cottage visit (in Norfolk, by the way, not in Cornwall) “a 
young woman told us that her father was nearly converted, and 
that a little more teaching would complete the business, adding 
‘ He quite believes that he is lost, which of course is a great con- 
solation to the old man.’ ”| 

On finishing her week’s work at the Falmouth Infant School, 
she “wrote in the Visitor’s Report Book ‘ that as many eminent 
men were very stupid at school, there was every hope for the 
sixty-three there.’ ” 

On another visit to a school: “The good teacher was taking 
most patient pains with an endlessly stupid little girl, who meekly 
and respectfully whispered the most heterogeneous answers to 
the simplest questions. ‘Who did Adam and Eve sin against 
when they ate the fruit? ‘Their parents and friends, Ma’am. 
‘Were Adam_and Eve happy when they left the garden? 
‘Holy and happy, Ma’am.’” ** 





* Vol. i. t Vol. ii. p. 246. t Vol. i. p. 27. 
§ Vol, ii. p. ‘* ge Ibid. p, 16. Ibid. p.28,  ** Ibid. p. 157. 
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We have space only for one more extract of this kind— 


“A damsel belonging to Barclay’s establishment being here, I 
thought it right ‘to try and do her good,’ so I asked her, after many 
unsuccessful questions, if she had not heard of the Lord’s coming into 
the world. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘I might have done so, but I have for- 
gotten it.’ ‘But surely you must have heard your master read about 
it, and heard of it at school or chapel.’ ‘ Very likely I have,’ said 
she, placidly, ‘ but it has quite slipped my memory ;’ and this uttered 
with a lamb-like face and a mild blue eye.” * 


Caroline’s devotion tobenevolent labours shortened her life. For 
some years she had been subject to attacks of chronic bronchitis, 
and during the Christmas of 1870, while going her rounds with 
New Year's gifts to her poorer neighbours, she took a cold, 
which rapidly developed into bronchitis. Her power of rallying, 
which had previously brought her through many severe attacks, 
now failed, and she died in her sleep in the early morning of 
January 12, 1871. 

To readers of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, the chief interest 
of these volumes will be the large portion which refers to John 
Stuart Mill. In Caroline Fox’s rhemories of him and in his own 
letters to Barclay Fox, he appears in a far more genial light 
than in his “Autobiography,” or in the recollections of Professor 
Bain.t ‘These letters also seem to us to throw a new light upon 
Mill’s religious opinions. We must, however, first speak of 
Sterling, who in these volumes fills a space as large as or even 
larger than Mill. Mill, while Sterling was yet living, held a 
similar opinion of his character and influence to that which he 
has recorded in his “ Autobiography.” “Sterling,” he wrote, in 
1842, to Barclay Fox, “fancies himself idle and useless, not con- 
sidering how wide an effect his letters and conversation must 
produce ; and, indeed, the mere fact of such a man living and 
breathing amongst us has an incalculable influence.” { After 
Sterling’s death, Carlyle, in his usual dyslogistic spirit, passed a 
more sober judgment onhim. “His character was not supremely 
original ; neither was his fate in the world wonderful. What he 
did was inconsiderable enough ; and as to what it lay in him to 
have done, this was but a problem, now beyond possibility of 
settlement.”§ He foretells that the two volumes published by 
Archdeacon Hare “ will be held in memory by the world, one 
way or other, till the world has extracted all its benefit from 





* Vol. ii. p. 157. ; 
+ “John Stuart Mill.” A Criticism with Personal Recollections by Alexander 
Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


Longmans, 1882. : 
t Vol. i. p. 291. Conf. p. 189. Conf. Mill’s “Autobiography,” 152 ed seq. 


§ “Life of Sterling,” p. 7. 
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them.”* That time has, we think, come; Hare’s book is long 
since out of print, and neither in that great public convenience, 
the railway library of W. H. Smith & Son, nor in one of the 
best public libraries possessed by any provincial town, can we 
find a copy of it. These memories of Sterling, by a friend who 
had a thorough knowledge of him, zeal for his memory, if not 
rather a personal affection for him, and ability rightly to estimate 
and faithfully to represent him, will revive his memory for a time, 
but in the end will, like the rival biographies by Hare and 
Carlyle, preach, to use the words of Sir James Stephen, one 
more unheeded sermon on the text, “Oh, ye candidates for fame, 
put not your faith in coteries.” 

The friendship between Sterling and Caroline Fox began 
during his first visit to Falmouth. It increased after he took up his 
abode there, and continued unabated to the close of his residence 
in that place. The relation of master and pupil existed between 
them, and the master’s multifariously diversified speculations on 
theology, philosophy, and literature, are reported with Boswell- 
like fidelity by his admiring pupil. Caroline first mentions 
Sterling as a very “literary man with whom her brother had 
been much pleased, and who was an intimate friend of 
S. T. Coleridge during the latter part of his life.” On first 
acquaintance she pronounced him to be “a very agreeable 
man, with a most Lamb-liking for town life.’ Cornish 
readers, if so be we have any, will appreciate a remark of 
Sterling’s. On an excursion to Glendurgan, the lovely abode of 
one of the Fox’s, Sterling, at one part of the road where there 
were a few trees, naively exclaimed, “ Why, this really reminds 
one of England.”+ 

terling suggested to Caroline that as she saw many eminent 
persons, she should make notes of their appearance as well as 
their conversation. The idea “seeming to her good,” she 
eaent to try her ’prentice hand on him himself, and here is the 
result :— 


“John Sterling is a man of stature, not robust, but well-propor- 
tioned ; hair brown, and clinging closely round his head, complexion 
very pale, eyes grey, nose beautifully chiselled, mouth very expressive. 
His face is one expressing remarkable strength, energy, and refinement 
of character. In argument he commonly listens to his antagonist’s 





* “ Life of Sterling,” p. 205. 
+ Voli, pp. 102-3, 149. Had Sterling in his mind the lines of the old poet 
quoted by Camden in the “ Britannia:” 
“Cornwall from England, Tamar’s streams divide, 
Whence with fat salmon all the land’s supplied.” 


Unhappily, the last line is now a mere poetic dream. 
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sentiments with a smile, less of conscious superiority than of affec- 
tionate contempt (if such a combination may be)—I mean what would 
express, ‘ Poor dear! she knows no better.’ In argument on deep or 
serious subjects, however, he looks earnest enough, and throws his 
ponderous strength into reasoning and feeling. Small chance then for 
the antagonist who ventures to come to blows! He can make him 
and his arguments look so small; for, truth to tell, he dearly loves 
this indomitable strength of his, and I doubt any human power 
bringing him to an acknowledgment of mistake with the consequent 
conviction that the opposite party was right. Sterling possesses a 
quickness and delicacy of perception quite feminine, and with it a 
power of originating striking thoughts, and making them the founda- 
tion of a regular and compact series of consequences and deductions, 
such as only a man, and a man of extraordinary power of close 
thinking and clearness of vision, can attain unto. He is singularly 
uninfluenced by the opinions of others, preferring, on the whole, to 
run counter to them than make any approach to a compromise.”* 


This brings the man more vividly before us than the laboured 
efforts of Carlyle, or so far as at this distance of time we can 
remember, anything in Hare’s memoir. 

The subjects of some of the conversations between the master 
and his pupil are remarkable, considering that the master, though 
he had been some years married, was still only in his thirty-fourth, 
while his pupil was only in her twenty-first year. “ We talked,” 
she notes, “on the mental differences between the sexes, which 
he considers precisely analogous to their physical diversities: 
her dependence upon him, he the creative, she the receptive 
power.” 

Mill, with his later views on the relations of the sexes, would 
have thought that his friend Sterling was far from the truth. 
On another occasion, when Sterling and Caroline were joined 
by Calvert and Anna Maria, the conversation ranged over 
Napoleon, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, the practices of the 
Society of Friends, the evils of marriages between persons of 
differing religious beliefs, the Churches of Rome and England, to 
Keightly’s “ History of Rome.” Caroline, with a spice of mischief, 
adds :— 

“ As we neared home, Bobby (the pony) got his bit out of his 
mouth, and it was delicious to see the ignorance of common things 
manifested by our transcendentalists. ‘You'd better let him go, he’ll 
find his way home,’ said Sterling, with a laudable knowledge of 
natural history, and a confused recollection of the instinct of brutes. 
We, thinking it would go probably to Kergillack, thought it best to 
lead him. So, Sterling took his forelock, and I his tail, and marched 
the little kicking beast homeward. ‘Calvert, just put the bit in his 





* Vol. i. p. 241. + Ibid. p. 128. 
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mouth, can’t you; it’s very easy.’ ‘Oh, yes, perfectly easy,’ said 
Calvert ; ‘do you do it, Sterling ?’” * 


The communications between the master and the pupil 
occasionally took a lighter shape, if, indeed, they did not amount 
to flirtation, supposing such a thing possible between a married 
clergyman and a female member of the Society of Friends. To 
us it seems as impossible as did flirtation by a Bishop to Sydney 
Smith. “John Sterling,” says the lady, “wrote the following 
impromptu to me by way of autograph” (of autographs she was 
a great collector) :— 


‘“* What need to write upon your book a name, 
Which is not written in the book of fame; 
Believe me, she to reason calmly true, 

Though fur less kind, is far more just than you.” ¢ 


She narrates, on Sterling’s authority, the following reply by 
him to Carlyle: “Carlyle was as often pouring out the fulness 
of his indignation at the quackery and speciosity of the times. 
He wound up by saying, ‘ When I look at this, 1 determine to 
cast all tolerance to the winds,’ Sterling quietly remarked, ‘ My 
dear fellow, I had no idea you had any to cast.’ ”’t 

A pendant to this is a retort of C. Lamb, to Coleridge, which 
she records on the testimony of one who heard it. ‘On one 
occasion Coleridge was holding forth on the effects produced by 
his preaching, and appealed to Lamb, ‘ You have heard me 
preach, I think?’ ‘I have never heard you do anything else,’ 
was the urbane reply.”§ 

When Sterling’s life came to be written, Hare naturally applied 
for information to the Fox’s, who had heard much and so many 
of Sterling’s later opinions. Caroline notes in her diary the 
receipt from Hare of a long letter “detailing difficulties which 
we had foreseen, and could well enter into. He seems almost 
forced to publish more than he would wish, in order to leave 
Mill and Carlyle no pretext for an opposition portrait.’’|| 

Her opinion of Hare’s work was “that it was full of exquisite 
interest, but of a very mixed kind.’ 

Mill intended to write Sterling’s Life, and Caroline gave him 
some cautions as to it. “Clara Mill writes: ‘ Is Caroline’s note 
a brave note in answer to my cautious entreaties? Publish 
what you will, and all you can, it can only do him honour.’ ”** 

What a Life of Sterling by Mill would have been we know 
from the mention in his “ Autobiography :” “Of that short and 





* Vol.i.p.118. + Zbid.p.115. $¢ Ibid. p.208. — § Ibid. p. 23. 
|| Vol. ii. p. 95. | Ibid. p. 97. ** Ibid. 
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transitory phasis of Sterling’s life, during which he made the 
mistake of becoming a clergyman.”* 

According to Hallam, who so told Caroline Fox, the impression 
produced by Hare’s work on those who knew Sterling intimately, 
was “that it portrayed a mere book-worm, always occupied with 
some obstruse theological problem, rather than the man they 
delighted in for his geniality and buoyancy of feeling.”+ 

This feeling was, no doubt, the origin of Carlyle’s opposition 
portrait of Sterling, and of his caricature of Hare’s. 


“A pale sickly shadow is presented to us here—weltering, be- 
wildered, amid heaps of what you call ‘ Hebrew old clothes,’ wrestling 
with impotent impetuosity to free itself from the baleful imbroglio, as 
if that had been its one function in life. Who, in this miserable figure, 
would recognize the brilliant, beautiful, and cheerful John Sterling, 
with his ever-flowing wealth of ideas, fancies, imaginations, with his 
frank affections, inexhaustible hopes, audacities, activities, and general 
radiant vivacity of heart and intelligence, which made the presence of 
him an illumination and inspiration wherever he went? .. . . Once 
for all, it is unjust, emphatically untrue, as an image of John Sterling. 
Perhaps to few men that lived along with him could such an inter- 
pretation of their existence be more inapplicable.” f 


Caroline Fox possessed every qualification justly to criticize 
Carlyle’s work, and thus she did so :— 


“ That it is calculated to draw fresh obloquy on the subject of it, is 
a very secondary consideration to the fact that it is a book likely to 
do much harm to Carlyle’s wide enthusiastic public. It is painful 
enough to see the memorial of his friend made the text for utter- 
ances and innuendoes from which one knows that he would now skrink 
even more than ever, and God alone can iimit the mischief. But He 
can. That the book is often brilliant and beautiful, and more human- 
hearted than most of Carlyle’s, will make it the more read, however 
little the world may care for the subject of the memoir. The graphic 
parts and the portraiture are generally admirable, but not by any 
means always so.”’ § 


We now turn to John Stuart Mill. These diaries not only 
show him in a more genial light than any previous account of 
him,|| but they also abundantly illustrate and justify Bishop 
Thirlwall’s remark: “I always considered Mill a noble spirit, 
who had the misfortune of having been educated by a narrow- 
minded pedant, who cultivated his intellectual faculties at 





* “ Autobiography,” p. 155. + bid. p. 138. 

¢ “ Life of Sterling,” p. 6. § Vol. ii. p. 173. 

i| Mill in his “Autobiography” makes no mention of the Fox’s, or his friend- 
ship with them. ; 
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the expense of all the rest, yet did not succeed in stifling 
them.”* 

The elder Mill left a decidedly unpleasant impression upon 
some of those who knew him. Sir John Bowring, who was 
associated with him in the earliest years of THE WESTMINSTER 
REview, described him to Caroline Fox as “stern, harsh and 
sceptical,” and added that Bentham said of him that “he rather 
hated the ruling few than loved the suffering many.”+ While 
another intimate associate, Grote, spoke of him as “having all 
that cynicism and asperity which belong to the Benthamian 
School, and of the readiness and seeming preference with which 
he dwelt on the faults and defects of others, even the greatest 
men.”’t These qualities were certainly conspicuous by their 
absence in John Mill. 

The circumstances which led to Mill’s acquaintance with the 
Fox’s were sufficiently melancholy.§ Late in 1839, or early in 
1840, Henry Mill, his younger and favourite brother, then in his 
nineteenth year, was far gone in consumption. “ Probably encour- 
aged—Carlyle thinks—by Sterling, he came with his mother and 
sisters to Falmouth. There also came Sterling and Calvert, all 
three seeking refuge of climate.” To the Mills as well as to 
Sterling and Calvert “the doors and hearts of this kind fanily”— 
we quote Carlyle’s words of the Fox’s—“ were thrown wide open.” 
Henry Mill is described in the “ Memories” as “a most beautiful 
young creature, almost ethereal in the exquisite delicacy of his 
outline and colouring, and with a most musical voice.” | 

John Mill afterwards joined the sorrowing group which sur- 
rounded the dying bed of Henry, and became intimate with the 
Fox family. Henry Mill, like his elder brother, delighted in a 
study John Mill’s proficiency in which, we suspect, is not gene- 
rally known even among his admirers. 


“ Botanical students, more than thirty years ago, turning over the 
leaves of the English ‘ Flora,’ encountered the frequent name of J. S, 
Mill, as an authority for the habitat or the varieties of flowers. 
Before the earliest of these papers was written, the author, stripling as 
he must have been, was already known to distinguished men as a 
faithful observer of Nature. A holiday walk through the lanes and 
orchards of Kent, which would have yielded to most youths a week’s 
frolic and a bag of apples, filled his tin box with the materials of a 
naturalist’s reputation.” J 





* Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘Letters to a Friend,” p. 295. t Vol. i. p. 216. 

{ “Personal Life of Grote,” p. 21. 

; James Mill died June 23, 1836. Henry was then in his fifteenth year. 

| Vol. i. p. 102. Cunf. Carlyle, p. 260. Bain, p. 61. 

{{ Martineau, “ Miscellaneous,” vol. ii. p.63. ‘This was written in 1859, the 
thirty years therefore are now fifty. 
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Even when Henry was “ fast fading from the eyes of 
those who loved him,’ he peculiarly enjoyed looking into 
flowers, and amused himself in helping his sister to press 
flowers she had collected, and making the foundation of an 
herbarium.* 

Before leaving the subject of John Mill’s botanical pursuits, we 
may mention that he gave Caroline a calendar of the odours 
that scent the air, arranged chronologically according to the 
months, beginning with the laurel and ending with the lime. 
It is addressed “To Miss Caroline Fox, from her grateful friend, 
J.S. Mill.”’+ Mill continued his botanical pursuits to the very 
close of his life. 

If James Mill, in the case of John Mill, did not entirely succeed 
in his endeavour to stifle all religious belief and devotional 
aspiration, he was even less successful with his other children. 
We read the following entry in Caroline’s diary :— 


“‘ Mamma had an interesting little interview with Henry Mill 

She led the conversation gradually into a rather more serious channel, 
and Henry Mill told Clarat afterwards, that her kind manner, her use 
of the words, thee and thou, and her allusions to religious subjects, 
quite overcame him, and he was on the point of bursting into tears, 
She gave him a hymn-book, and Clara marked one which she specially 
recommended—‘ As thy day thy strength shall be.’ For the last 
few evenings they have read him a psalm, or some other part of 
Scripture.” § 


Within ten days of his death he conversed tranquilly with his 
brother about his past life, in which he thought he might have 
done more and done better; but he hoped his death might be 
of some use to others—he felt perfect confidence in looking to 
the future. “‘ We have all wecould desire of—comfort, were 
John Mill’s own words, in seeing him in this most tranquil, calm, 
composed, happy state.”§ 

Caroline first heard from Sterling of Mill “as a man of 
extraordinary power and genius, the founder of a new school 
in metaphysics, and a most charming companion.” From 
Clara Mill she learned how their father “ had entirely educated 
John, and made him think prematurely, so that he never had 
the enjoyment of life peculiar to boys, which he felt to be a 
great disadvantage.”|| The first impression he made vn her 
she thus describes :—‘“ A very uncommon-looking person ; such 
acuteness and sensibility marked in his exquisitely chiselled 





® Vol. i. pp. 132-5. + Ibid. p. 166. 
¢ Sister of J. S. and H. Mill. 
§ Jbid. pp. 132, 133, 146. |] 1éid. pp. 107, 145. 
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countenance, more resembling a portrait of Lavater than any 
other that I remember. His voice is refinement itself, and his 
mode of expressing himself tallies with voice and countenance.”* 

Many and various are the conversations of Mill which these 
volumes record. Mr. Bain admits that Mill’s opinions “are 
very fairly set forth; but the thing,” he adds, “wanting to 
do full justice to his conversation is to present it in dia- 
logue, so as to show how he could give and take with his 
fellow-talker. A well reported colloquy between him and 
Sterling would be very much to the purpose.”+ “In a glorious 
discourse on reason, self-government, and subjects collateral,” 
of which Caroline professes herself unable to give but the 
barest idea, “Sterling was the chief speaker, and John Mill 
would occasionally throw in an idea to clarify an involved 
theory or shed light on a profound abysmal one.”t Of this 
conversation such a report as Mr. Bain desires would have 
been most valuable and interesting, but it would be doing 
Caroline Fox great injustice to estimate her records of Sterling 
and Mill’s conversations as of no higher value than Senior’s 
“Conversations with Distinguished Persons’—“ every one of 
whom speaks precisely in the style of Mr. Senior himself, and 
not with the wit and vivacity of the original interlocutor.”§ 
Those who remember Mr. Senior in the discharge of the judicial 
functions of his office,|| and the difficulty verging on impossibility 
of getting into his mind any idea not previously lodged there, 
will appreciate this criticism. Caroline Fox had a singularly 
accurate memory, and an equally singular power of giving from 
recollection a condensed report of what she heard, “ wonderfully 
vivid and almost literally correct,” to use words applied by 
J. Mill to notes of a sermon taken by another of the Fox family. 
That they were equally applicable to Cuaroline’s notes, may be 
proved by comparing her notes of Carlyle’s Lectures with his 
published volumes. Friends, it appears, cultivated talent@] of 
this kind.** 

In a sentence, the reconstruction of which, on grammatical 
principles, Mr. Bain foretells is likely to become one of the stock 
exercises in our manuals of English composition,t+ Mill tells us 
“Tam one of the very few examples in the country of one who 
has not thrown off religious belief, but never had it,” and he 
further tells us that his father, in giving him an opinion contrary 
to that of the world, thought it necessary to give it as one which 





* Ibid. p. 132. + Bain, p. 191. ~ Vol. i. p. 141. 
§ Edinburgh Review, No. 316, Oct. 1881, p. 475. 
|| One of the Masters in Chancery. {| Vide vol. i. p. 182 et seq, 
** See J. S. Mill’s letter to KR. B. Fox, vol. ii, appendix, p, 318. 
TT P. 175. : 
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could not prudently be avowed to the world. “ This lesson,” he 
adds, “of keeping my thoughts to myself at that early age was 
attended with some moral disadvantages, through my limited 
intercourse with strangers, especially such as were likely to 
speak to me on religion, prevented me from being placed in the 
alternative of avowal or hypocrisy.”* The moral disadvantage 
he speaks of may have unconsciously affected him throughout 
his life. 

Sterling, who in 1840 had long been intimate with Mill, told 
Caroline Fox, “It was a new thing for Mill to sympathize with 
religious characters. Some years since he had so imbibed the 
errors which his father instilled into him, as to be quite a bigot 
against religion. Sterling thinks he was never in so good a state 
as now.’ t We read also of Mill sitting for hours at the foot 
of Calvert’s bed, “who had a racking headache,” expatiating 
on the delights of “John Woolman” (which he is reading) and 
on spiritual religion, which he feels to be the deepest and 
truest. In this Calvert “thoroughly delights.” Calvert, we 
may remark, was brought up among Friends, but by this 
time had become an Evangelical Cuurchman. Speaking to 
Caroline of motives, Mill said, “It is not well for young 
people to inquire too much into them, but rather judge 
of actions, lest, seeing the wonderful mixture of high and 
low, they should be discouraged ; there is, besides, an 
egotism in self-depreciation: the only certain mode of over- 
coming this and all other egotisms is to implore the grace of 
God.” t 

We cannot but think that Caroline Fox has in her notes of 
this conversation mixed up her own ideas with those of Mill, and 
the reference to the grace of God must be her own interpreta- 
tion of, or gloss on, Mill’s words. Shortly after this conversation, 
Mill, apropos of the Falmouth quarterly meeting of the Friends, 
wanted to know all about the constitution and discipline of the 
Society, and then “dilated on the different Friends’ books he was 
reading ;” on “ John Woolman” he— 


“ philosophized on the principle that was active in him—that de- 
pendence on the immediate teaching of a superior being, which gave 
him clear views of what was essentially consistent or inconsistent with 
Christianity, independent of and often opposed to all recorded or 
common opinion, all self-interest. He had read Sewell and Rutty 
before he was ten years old. His father much admired Friends, think- 
ing they did more for their fellow-creatures than any other body. 





* “ Autobiography,” pp. 43-4. t+ Vol. i. p. 213. 
¢ Vol. i. pp. 156-7. “John Woolman” is a work well known among 
Friends. 
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. He (J. S. Mill) much admires the part Friends have taken 
about tithes, and values that testimony et a priesthood as at 
present organized.”* 


Two days after Henry Mill’s death Calvert spoke to Caroline 
Fox— 


‘ofthe great humility compatible with high metaphysical research, of 
John Mill standing on one side, and himself on the other, of his 
brother’s death-bed, when Calvert remarked : ‘ This sort of scene puts 
an end to reason, and faith begins.’ The other emphatically answered 
‘Yes.’ The conversation which followed displaying such humility and 
deep feeling as, coming from the first metaphysician of the age, was 
most edifying. 


Here we have only Caroline’s note of Calvert’s report of Mill’s 
conversation. Probably he meant and said only what he wrote 
to a friend under domestic sorrow: ‘To my mind the only 
permanent value of religion is in lightening the feeling of total 
separation which is so dreadful in a real grief.” We know, 
from the “Essay on Theism,” that he thought “the beneficial 
effect of the indulgence of hope, with regard to the govern- 
ment of the universe and the destiny of man after death, is far 
from trifling.” 

Very shortly after Henry Mill’s death, John Mill wrote Barclay 
Fox a letter of acknowledgment of the kind attentions shown by 
the Fox family to Henry, of which Mr. Bain says: “It is for 
Mill unusually effusive, and teems with characteristic traits. One 
not a Christian addressing a Christian family upon death, and 
wakening up the chords of our common humanity, is a spectacle 
worth observing.”§ 

In the letter to which Mr. Bain refers occurs this passage :— 


“ Among the many serious feelings which such an event|| calls 
forth, there is always some one which impresses us most, some moral 
which each person extracts from it for his own more especial guidance; 
with me that moral is, ‘work while it is called to-day; the night 
cometh in which no man can work.’ . . . . At least we know this, 
that on the day when we shall be as he is, the whole of life will appear 
but as a day, and the only question of any moment to us will then be, 
Has that day been wasted? Wasted it has not been by those who 
have been, for however short a time, a source of happiness and of 
moral good even to the narrowest circle. But there is only one plain 
rule of life eternally binding, and independent of all variations in 
creeds, and in the interpretation of creeds embracing equally 
the greatest moralities and the smallest; it is this: ‘Try thyself 





* Vol. i. p. 160. t Jbid. pp. 158-9. t Bain, 140. 
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unweariedly till thou findest the highest thing thou art capable of 
doing, faculties and outward circumstances being both duly considered, 
and then po 1T.”* 


Another of these letters refers to a sermon on the Atonement 
by a Welsh preacher,—one of those, to use Macaulay’s words, 
“whose rude eloquence rouses and melts hearers who sleep very 
composedly while the rector preaches on the Apostolical Succes- 
sion.” Mill says of it :— 


“Tt is a really admirable specimen of popular eloquence of a rude 
kind. It is well calculated to go tv the very core of an untaught 
I really believe even this does good when it really 
penetrates the crust of a sensual and stupid boor, who never thought 
or knew that he had a soul, or concerned himself about his spiritual 
state. But, in allowing that this may do good, I am making a great 
confession ; for I confess it is as revolting to me, as it was to Coleridge, 
to find infinite justice, or even human justice, represented as a sort of 
demoniacal rage that must be appeased by blood and anguish, but, 
provided it has that, cares not whether it is the blood or the anguish 
of the guilty or the innocent. It seems to me but one step farther, 
and a step which in spirit at least is often taken, to say of God what 
the Druids said of their gods, that the only acceptable sacrifice to them 
was a victim pure and without taint, I know not how dangerous may 
be the ground on which I am treading, or how far the view of the 
atonement which is taken by this poor preacher may be recognized by 
your society; or by yourself, but surely a more Christian-like inter- 
pretation of that mystery is that which, believing that Divine wisdom 
punishes the sinner for the sinner’s sake, and not from an inherent 
necessity, more heathen than the heathen Nemesis, holds, as Coleridge 
did, that the sufferings ot the Redeemer were (in accordance with the 
eternal laws on which this system of things is built) an indispensable 
means of bringing about that change in the hearts of sinners, the want 
of which is the real and sole hindrance to the universal salvation of 
mankind.” t 


We have space left for only one other extract from these 
letters. It relates to— 


“a curious speculation of Barclay Fox, respecting a duality in the 
hyper-physical part of man’s nature. ‘Is not,’ says Mill, ‘what you 
term the mind, as distinguished from the spirit or soul, merely that 
spirit looking at things, as through a glass darkly, compelled, in short, 
by the conditions of its terrestrial existence to see and know by means 
of media, just as the mind uses the bodily organs ; for to suppose that 
the eye is necessary to sight seems to me the notion of one immersed 
in matter. What we call our bodily sensations are all in the mind, 
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and would not necessarily or probably cease because the body 
perishes. As the eye is but the window through which, not the 
power by which, the mind sees, so probably the understanding is the 
bodily eye of the human spirit which looks through that window, or 
rather which sees (as in Plato’s case), the camera obscura images of 
things in this life, while in another it may or might be capable of 
seeing the things themselves. Ido not give you this as my opinion, 
but as a speculation which you will take for what it is worth.’” 


On the death of Barclay Fox :— 


“Tt came over Caroline so strongly ”’—to use her own words to 
Clara Mill—‘“ that Barclay would like Mill to be told how mercifully 
he had been dealt with, and how true his God and Savicur had been 
to all His promises, that I took courage and pen and wrote him a long 
history I hope I have not done wrong or foolishly, but I do 
‘feel it rather a solemn trust to have such a story to tell of death 
robbed of its sting and the grave of its victory.”* 


The editor informs us that both Mill and his wife sent replies 
full of tenderness and deep sympathy, but unfortunately they 
cannot be found. 

It will be remembered that in Mill’s account of his mental de- 
velopment, after his acquaintance with his wife, he says :— 


“Tn this third period (as it may be termed) of my mental progress, 
which nuw went hand-in-hand with hers, my opinions gained equally 
in breadth and depth. I understood more things, and those which I 
had understood before I now understood more thoroughly. I had now 
completely turned back from what there had been of excess in my 
reaction against Benthamism. I had, at the height of that reaction, 
certainly become much more indulgent to the common opinions of 
society and the world, and more willing to be content with seconding 
the superficial improvement which had begun to take place in those 
common opinions, than became one whose convictions on so many 
points differed fundamentally from them. I was much more inclined 
than I can now approve to put in abeyance the more decidedly here- 
tical part of my opinions, which I now look upon as almost the only 
ones, the assertion of which tends in any way to regenerate society. 
But, in addition to this, our opinions were far more heretical than mine 
had been in the days of my most extreme Benthamism.t 


Dates are but scantily given in the “ Autobiography,” but we 
know that Mill’s acquaintance with Mrs. Taylor began in 1831, 
and so when he visited Falmouth, had already lasted nine years. 
We do not know at what date Mill fixed the height of his re- 
action against Benthamism, and of his undue conformity to the 
world. Nor do we know whether he refers to his intercourse 
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with the Fox’s, as one of the occasions when he put in abeyance 
his een opinions, and was over-indulgent to society and the 
world. 

On the whole, although there is some difficulty in reconciling 
these conversations and letters of Mill’s with other expressions 
of his views, the difficulty is probably more apparent than real. 
In his intercourse with the Fox’s he exemplified, what one who 
knew him well has told us, that he was “ peculiarly considerate 
and gentle in his relations with sincere, and estimable persons, 
holding opinions which he believed to be erroneous.” 

It is high time to bring this over-long paper to a close, but 
before doing so, we must refer to a Cornish philosopher, of 
whom mention is made, who thought that civilization and 
knowledge of the arts is rather “retro- than progressive, and 
was severe on all who thought otherwise. Adam and Eve, he 
held, were perfect in all sciences, literature, and art, and ever 
since their time we have been steadily forgetting.”* This 
is a new light in which to consider our first parents. It is 
difficult to realize Adam holding “iuarticulately,” as Carlyle 
would have said, the principles of the Novum Organum, or Eve 
“inarticulately” anticipating Mrs. Mill in her views on “ the 
subjection of women.” 

Of Carlyle, the world has lately heard almost as much as for 
the present it cares to hear. But of Caroline’s many recollec- 
tions of him, we cannot refrain from noticing one or two. 
Carlyle, without doubt, aped Johnson, and not least in the 
habit in discussion of taking on any subject, the opposite side 
to that taken by any one, with whom he might be talking. 
More suo, Carlyle was lecturing to the Fox’s, and compared 
Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, with Cromwell, much to the 
disparagement of Francia. Mrs. Carlyle broke in with “Why, 
a short time ago Francia was all in favour, and would be again 
if you had but a little contradiction.” t 

After an interval of many years Caroline, for the last time, 
saw Carlyle at Mentone, where, after his wife’s death, Lady Ash- 
burton kindly induced him to visit her. ‘It made me,” Caroline 
says, “sad to think of him, his look, and most of his talk, were 
so dreary.” And no wonder; we never read anything more 
melancholy than her vivid sketch. Carlyle was by nature vain 
and egotistic, and therefore spiteful :} he had a merely provincial 
education. His life, for the greater part of it, was one of poverty, 
and always of physical suffering ; in his earlier years he mixed 
little with any society. At all times he despised ordiuary people, 
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and many who were far more than ordinary. In his later years— 
to borrow words in which Mill was described by one who knew 
him from early years—he “affected something of the life of 
a prophet, surrounded by admiring votaries, who ministered to 
him largely that incense in which prophets delight.”* As 
portrayed by Caroline Fox in these latter days, he resembles 
nothing so much as Bunyan’s Giant Pope, “grown so crazy 
and stiff in his joints, that he can now do little more than sit in 
his cave’s mouth grinning at pilgrims as they go by, and biting 
his nails because he cannot come at them.” At this last meeting 
Carlyle, after railing “at the accursed train with its devilish 
howls and yells, driving one distracted,” went on to the state of 
England :— 


“Oh! this cry for Liberty! Liberty! which is just liberty to do 
the devil’s work, instead of binding him with ten thousand bands—just 
going the way of France and America, and those sort of places. Why, 
it is all going down hill as fast as it can go, and of no significance to 
me. I have done with it. I can take no interest in it at all, nor feel 
any sort of hope for the country. It is not the liberty to keep the Ten 
Commandments that they are crying out for—that used to be enough 
for the genuine man—but liberty to carry on their own prosperity, as 
they call it. And so, there is no longer anything genuine to be found. 
It is all shoddy. Go into any shop you will, and ask for any article, 
and ye’ll find it ail one enormous lie. The country is going to 
perdition at a frightful pace. I give it about fifty years yet to ac- 
complish its fall.” Spoke of Gladstone—“Is not he a man of 
principle? Oh, Gladstone! I did hope well of him once, and so 
did John Sterling, though I heard he was a Puseyite, and so forth. 
Still, it seemed the right thing for a State to feel itself bound to 
God, and to lean on him, and so I hoped something might come 
of him; but now he has been declaiming that England is in such 
a wonderfully prosperous state, meaning that it has plenty of money in 
its breeches pockets, and plenty of beef in its great ugly belly. But 
that’s not the prosperity we want, and so I say to him, ‘ You are not 
the life-giver of England. I go my way, you go yours. Good morn- 
ing’ (with a most dramatic and final bow). Which times were the 
most genuine in England? Cromwell’s?—Henry VIII.’s? Why, in 
each time it seems to me there was something genuine, some endeavour 
to keep God’s commandments. Cromwell’s time was only a revival of 
it. But now things have been going down further and further since 
George III.” ¢ 


It is difficult to ascertain Carlyle’s position as to religion as it 
is that of Mill. “The Ten Commandments” of this conversa- 
tion must have been near of kin to the “ What you call Hebrew 
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old clothes,” of “Sterling’s Life.” The only time when Mr. 
Bain saw Carlyle and Mill together, Carlyle denounced “our 
religion and all its accessories.” Mill struck in with the remark, 
“ Now, you are just the very man to tell the public your whole 
mind upon that subject.” This was not exactly what Carlyle 
fancied. He gave, with his peculiar grunt, the exclamation, 
“Ho!” and added, “It is some one like Frederick the Great 
that should do that.”* 

We must tear ourselves from Caroline Fox and her friends. 
Our review gives at best a very imperfect idea of the richly varied 
contents of her journals and letters. Here, if ever, those who 
read our review, but who have not yet read the book, will do 
well to mind and act on the counsel of one of the old sages of 
the law—“It is ever good to rely upon the book at large, for 
‘ melius est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos.’ ” 


re} 7 fi 


Art. VIII.—-Invention anp Patent Law. 


1. Sketch of « Proposed Bill for the Amendment of the 


Patent Laws, By RoBert STERLING NEWALL. 1848. 


2. Bills to Consolidate with Amendments the Acts relating 
to Letters Patent for Inventions. 1877 and 1879. 


. Proposed Patents for Inventions Bill of the Society of Avts, 
and Discussion wpon the same. 1881 and 1882. 

. A Bill for the Amendment of Law as to Patents for 
Inventions. By Messrs. ANDERSON, BRowN, PALMER and. 
BroapDuurstT. 1881. 


. Case before the Court of fap (heard by JesseEL, M.R., 
and Brerr and Hoiker, LJ.J.) Otto v. Linford. 


N once more recurring to the Patent Laws, and the broad 
national interests that hinge upon them, we shall perhaps 
best contribute towards a clear apprehension of the subject if we 
attempt to give a distinct idea of the actual business of an 
inventor of the best type, before touching upon the laws them- 
selves, or the proposed amendments to the same ; and in dealing - 
with these latter, we shall, wherever it seems desirable, point out 
how the existing laws have injured the interests of the inventor 
in specific instances, and how an improved law would have 
benefited him, and through him have contributed towards the 
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public good. We shall thus bring into strong relief the 
characteristic features of the present laws, and shall show how 
they have prejudicially affected the inventor, have hampered the 
action of the courts—thus producing vacillating judgments ; and, 
lastly, how they have often injured the publie by giving the 
patentee more than he has a just right to claim, for the sake of 
preventing him from losing the benefit of those meritorious 
portions of his invention to which he was, by the laws of public 
expediency, if not by the sentiment of natural right, strictly 
entitled. 

Among the many subjects that divide public attention and 
interest to-day, political, commercial or scientific, few come so 
prominently forward as the remarkable facts, continually ob- 
truding themselves upon our view, that evidence the signal and 
ever accelerating progress being daily made by invention in all 
the more useful arts and manufactures which have not yet 
reached their period of maturity of development. In tramways 
and tramway engines, in the smaller machinery accessory to 
the navigation of steam ships, in floating dry docks, in all classes 
of electrical gear, in gas engines, in war material, and in a host of 
other, as yet growing branches of manufacture, which are not 
so prominently before the public view, this rapid and too often 
excited progress is exhibited in a manner compared with which 
the past history of the world offers no parallels. Yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that the results of invention enter so largely 
into our national affairs so as to have become matter of common 
interest to all men, whether of high or low degree, in business or 
in private life, no separate or organized class of trained men 
devoted to it alone, to the exclusion of all other business, exists, 
the pioneering in all classes of machinery and manufacture being 
left to empirical development, or to the efforts of individual men 
trained in a different class of work, and therefore inadequately 
equipped for pursuing with advantage the ends of the great sub- 
ject they have in view; a subject which, considered in a com- 
prehensive manner, is fraught with more promise to society than 
all the more popular movements of the time, whether political, 
military or theological. 

This singular condition of things seems to result from several 
distinct causes. It is partly due to inheritance from a past 
generation, when the proverbial prejudice of our forefathers, 
against what they considered innovations, made the occupation 
of an inventor a species of infatuated pauperism, a feeling which 
has since given way to an eager desire for what is new, on the 
part of a large proportion of men incapable of critical examina- 
tion as to utility, which has resulted in so great a growth of 
quackery as to induce, on the part of the remainder, an inveterate 
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scepticism, making them doubt the benefit of everything with 
which they are not already familiar. This feeling on the part of 
the medical profession has resulted in their assuming an aspect 
of inveterate hostility to all protected inventions within their 
field, although it has been repeatedly and incontrovertibly 
shown* that this hostility tends powerfully to diminish the 
rapidity of advance towards new and improved methods of surgi- 
cal and medical practice, and thus towards man’s welfare. It is 
partly the result of this very growth of quackery which has made 
the occupation of an inventor anything but a creditable one, 
while the widespread impression that important inventions are 
always the result of genius keeps out of the track the chief part 
of sober-minded mankind who have no reason to think them- 
selves clever. Thus, the popular notion of a would-be inventor, 
unless he happens to be already known to fame, is that he is 
most likely either a knave or a fool, and that, if the latter, his 
folly is aggravated by the fact (not;at all an uncommon one 
among the insane) that he considers himself a genius. 

The end that we have set before ourselves in the preliminary 
portion of this article is to show.that these views are unsound, 
and that, while men of average capacity and without any pre- 
tensions tu cleverness can do effective pioneering work, provided 
only that they are possessed of the fk se qualities that con- 
tribute to success in life, the business of invention is often one 
which leads, not only to distinguished social position, but to 
financial reward of a substantial and even brilliant character. 

That. the rudiments of a system of organized invention exists 
in the occasional practice of certain enterprising firms of engineers 
will not be denied by those who are acquainted with the subject ; 
and, indeed, among firms engaged in trades which are rapidly 
developing, such as the construction of agricultural and road 
engines, it is not uncommon to find several hands kept con- 
stantly employed upon newly designed machines; but they are 
seldom or never men properly trained to the work, which is 
quite apart from the ordinary practice of the profession, and 
they are under the guidance of principals almost as blind as 
themselves. Few more convincing proofs that these gentlemen 
lack the required qualifications could be adduced than the now 
generally admitted truth, that many of the great improvements 
hitherto effected in machinery have been the work of amateur 
engineers, such as Sir William Armstrong, who, up to middle 
life, was a solicitor, and Stephenson, who was what is con- 
temptuously spoken of in the profession as a “shovel engineer.” 





* “Medical Patents: A Letter on the Patenting of Inventions,” by John 
Chapman, M.U. London: ‘Iriibner & Co. 1867. 
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Perhaps the conventional idea of an inventor, pure and simple, 
is best expressed by the Scotticism that he is a person with “a 
bee in his bonnet.” To most people the word brings before the 
mind the picture of a man, eccentric, enthusiastic, excitable— 
one whom it would be folly to attempt to reason out of his one 
idea. Yet men who have reached fame through this gateway 
are very different from such a libellous conception. They are 
mostly plain men, and almost always workers. If, indeed, they 
are endowed with enthusiasm, it is an enthusiasm which may 
stimulate, but does not distort the mind. If with imagination, 
it is an imagination under their control, and which does not 
control them—a tool for rapid and productive work ; and 
‘’ perhaps the most powerful tool, when in full force and under 
suitable guidance, that it is the privilege of man to possess. 

All, however, that can be said in favour of the class of 
inventors must fail to disprove, or even to hide, the too obvious 
fact that the vast majority of so-called inventions, and especially 
of patented inventions, fail to merit the name when tested by 
practice, and either prove useless or little more than imitations 
of earlier types. We speak here of inventions that are at least 
intended to be bond fide, and not of the innumerable class of 
imitations that are consciously, although not ostensibly, produced 
as such, by makers who think this a far more ready means of 
making money than that of attempting to effect real improve- 
ments upon preceding types of machines. These constant 
disappointments are not characteristic only of obscure inventors : 
innumerable instances might be cited from the lives of even the 
most famous. An inventor who could move forward to his goal 
unpained by occasional defeat is a phenomenon as yet unknown 
to history. It will be desirable to devote some attention to ascer- 
taining the causes of these frequent, and often ruinous, failures. 

Few men, except those possessed of almost feminine generosity, 
can endure the thought that their friend is possessed of genius, 
unless they can credit him with a fair share of folly also; and 
as genius is a quality popularly supposed to be necessary to 
invention and sound sense to success in life, the inference 
is natural that no man of common prudence should enter 
upon the work. Every action is followed by its correlative 
reaction; and that reaction is, in their instance, the very 
general abandonment of the field to the imprudent. Call a dog 
a thief, and it will steal! The body of pioneers in machinery 
is thus increased by the addition of a number of men, who would 
be discreditable to any class of real workers, and this fact again 
reacts upon opinion, confirming the popular impression. Among 
this section of inventors success seems to be thought to depend 
upon the possession uf some spontaneous but happy idea, and 
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not upon steady, persistent, and wisely directed effort, ac- 
companied by a due appreciation of the needs and an accurate 
knowledge of the conditions of the case in question. That the 
usual result is failure, and disheartening disappointment to all 
concerned, any sensible man would predict; the method 
followed is essentially unscientific, and tainted with an odour of 
quackery—it is diametrically opposed to the principles and 
practice of all our great experimentalists who have followed out 
purely scientific methods to successful conclusions. With them 
not one idea, obstinately held to in the face of falsifying 
experiment, but a hundred ideas tentatively utilized, but 
unhesitatingly rejected if disproved by practice, were the means 
used for advancement. The former course is mere notion- 
mongering ; the latter is that which has given tone to the 
characteristic features of the work of the nineteenth century. 
Had Faraday been disheartened by the failure of his first 
conception when tested by his first experiment, what would 
have been the present condition of manufacture in relation to 
electrical apparatus? It might, we think, be said in reference 
to the workers in the department of science of which he was 
chief, that of every six ideas which they tested by experiment, 
scarcely one was found valid. Yet look at the result—small 
need is there to murmur over the five failures ! 

That failure of the first idea, however, among mechanical 
pioneers, usually leads them to abandon the attempt at inven- 
tion, is largely due to the expense and delay incurred by 
patenting and experiment. The object being, in the vast 
majority of cases, profit, and the speculator’s ‘means small, his 
belief in his machine and his hopes of success must be strong 
to induce him to adventure. But these feelings, which favour 
speculation in the first instance, have also a secondary effect: 
they foster rigidity of conception, and conduce to most disastrous 
disappointment. Nay worse: in a large number of instances 
they hold out a premium to direct fraud, in representing a 
machine as successful which is known to lack the elements 
essential to success. And fraud again reacts upon the frau- 
dulent. Few men who persistently attempt to deceive their 
neighbours escape deceiving themselves ; so that here we have a 
set of conditions induced which quite prohibit the chance of 
advancement, for in no occupation is a cold and well-balanced 
judgment more necessary than here. Could these gentlemen 
have realized from the first how usual it is for success to 
necessitate several distinct experiments, they would have either 
adopted a very different plan of action, or, recognizing the fact 
that they were inadequately equipped for the work, they would, 
like sensible men, have turned their attention elsewhere. To 
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the outside public the fact is of importance in this way. The com- 
mercial balance is such that, in one form or in another, all indi- 
vidual loss ultimately, in chief part, falls upon the shoulders of the 
community. The question then becomes, are the results aimed at 
by these spasmodic individual efforts achieved in the most expedi- 
tious way, and with the least possible expenditure? This can 
scarcely be the case when the experiments, always preceding 
success, are usually the disconnected work of fifty or a hundred sepa- 
rate individuals, each of whom takes especial care not to give 
the others the benefits of the, often valuable, information he has 
gained by defeat ; and, in general, in consequence of his want of 
@ special training for what is really a distinct branch of his 
profession, conducts his experiments in the clumsiest and most 
expensive way. We need scarcely say that each error is repeated 
in endless sequence, and that the results are disheartening, and 
frequently even ruinous. 

But the error often begins still earlier. The choice of a subject 
depends, or should depend, upen two separate conditions ; one, 
the probability of success with a prudent degree of expenditure, 
and the other, the estimated commercial value of such success 
when it is attained. How often, however, do these very practical 
questions precede the development of the “idea”? And when 
once an excitable man is in possession of, or is “ possessed” by, 
what he considers a happy idea, he certainly is not in a condi- 
tion to estimate fairly either his chance of mechanical success, 
or the commercial value of such success. So strongly are we 
sometimes impressed by this fact, that we would almost recom- 
mend it to be held as an inviolable axiom by inventors, that 
they must never enter upon an invention if the idea has 
originated before a businesslike estimate of the conditions 
sanctioning it has been made. Such a rule would at least 
reduce useless expenditure, and would give to the attempts 
made in accordance with it the inestimable value of premeditated 
and sensible effort, and would diminish the percentage of useless 
expenditure of brains. 

Even should, however, a rational choice of a subject have been 
made, fairly within the range of the inventor's experience, it 
usually occurs, if it is one of considerable importance, that the 
information in regard to past efforts and present practice is 
spread over so large an area, requires so much special know- 
ledge to get at, and involves such patient research and expendi- 
ture of time, that it is beyond the power of any one man to 
command, while often perseverance after protracted defeat, which 
only the strong and self-confident can endure, is absolutely 
required, Again, notwithstanding these numerous difficulties 
involved, the fact that invention is looked upon simply as.a 
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ready means to an end, not as the end itself—which is usually 
business, cash or fame—prevents any man from becoming a 
thoroughly trained inventor, as scientific men become trained 
experimentalists; for no man at present looks upon invention, 
pure and simple, as a proper subject to make a life business of. 
Thus all’ inventors are at, best but amateur inventors. 

Having to some extent accounted for the inordinate number 
of failures on the part of private inventors, to effect the objects 
they have in view—failures that are almost as common among 
professed engineers as among outsiders—we shall now attempt 
to give some idea of the business of an inventor as it should 
be carried out. 

We have said that the first rational step required to be taken 
by a man who wishes to pursue his object in a legitimate and 
businesslike, to say nothing of a scientific, manner, is the choice 
of a promising subject for improvement, in which the public 
utility and economic value of the end in view is undeniable. 
The range of contrivances in which improvement will certainly 
be ultimately effected is of course as wide as is manufacture 
itself, but there is a great difference in their chances of imme- 
diate advancement. The evolution and rapid development of 
new forms in many branches of engineering is very marked, 
while others seem to have reached a comparatively stationary 
stage, which may be looked upon as their period of maturity. 
In mill engines and in locomotive engines the productions of 
five-and-twenty years ago are essentially similar to those of to- 
day. In chemical factories, on the other hand, the machinery of 
ten years ago is completely out of date. The difference seen in 
these effects lies primarily in the difference of the conditions ; 
for, whereas the demand for rapid rail transit sprang up during 
the earlier part of this century, the demand for chemical 
“plant”, upon a scale large enough to warrant the expenditure 
involved in modern appliances and machine tools, is only of very 
recent date. Again, in relation to ships, the paddle engine may 
be said to have been but slightly improved for many years ; while 
in screw propulsion, since the introduction of surface condensing 
and the compound engine, little change has taken place, except in 
relation to the proportion of parts, and the gradual but steady 
increase of steam pressure, and the consequent abandonment 
of the dry-bottomed and wall-sided boilers of ten and twenty 
years ago. It is far otherwise, however, with the smaller gear 
that is found convenient for the working of modern steam ships. 
Steam starting gear for the main engines, direct-acting steam 
windlasses, and steam steering gear are all modern ; while the 
extensive use of steam winches and cranes does not date very far 
back. But these machines, it will be noticed, could only be 
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commercially justifiable when the use of large steam ships had 
extended. Unless, however, with respect to steam steering 
appliances, the gear has not been invented at all, but has 
developed—a fact which is particularly noticeable in the winch, 
the earlier patterns of which were neither more nor less than unal- 
tered hand winches, driven by a pair of steam cylinders instead 
of a couple of men, and even standing in their positions. Had 
it not been for this no rational designer would have dreamt of 
fixing the cylinders diagonally, and making them work a crank 
shaft on the rickety top of so light a structure. 

Passing over without comment hydraulic motors, direct-acting 
non-rotating pumping engines, machine tools, and a host of other 
appliances which, though showing great strides in advance during 
the past ten years, are interesting only to the specialist, we may 
now turn our attention to those trades which are in a thoroughly 
progressive condition. The application of steam power to road 
engines dates at least from the time of the unfortunate Trevi- 
thick, but as the commercial conditions did not favour their 
economical use until the world was fairly supplied with the more 
rapid and effective means of rail transit over long distances, the 
extensive opening up of this branch of engineering did not take 
place until a quite recent date. They now, however, form the 
staple trade of some of the most extensive private firms of loco- 
motive engine builders. Contemporaneous with their recent 
development arose the adaptation of steam power to farming 
purposes, a manufacture which is generally coupled with that of 
traction engines, and which, although it can hardly be said to be 
in its infancy, yet shows a strongly specializing tendency, that 
would lead one to think that there is much scheming still to be 
done. The branches of the business which are really just now 
exhibiting signs of a leviathan babyhood are, first, the rapidly 
increasing application of explosive compounds to translating into 
a useful form the long-hoarded energy with which they are 
endowed ; and secondly, the utilization of electricity and mag- 
netism as media for the transmission and change of energy into 
various useful forms, such as those of light, sound, and readable 
signs. The first comprehends a field of which only those who 
have thoroughly thought out its convenience and many economic 
advantages can have any adequate appreciation, and the second 
is already so prominently before the public as every now and 
then to cause a species of mania. One other direction of 
modern enterprise should be mentioned, especially as it is likely 
to absorb a greater amount of effort and capital than any other 
growing section of mechanical art during many years to come. 
We speak of tramways and tramway locomotion, the issues of the 
development of which will in all reasonable probability lead up 
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to a wholesale modification both of road-making and road traffic. 
At present no satisfactory locomotor has been applied, and the 
clumsy, though often ingenious, adaptations of colliery and fire 
engine types of locomotives to these requirements mark only the 
chrysalis stage of an industry which may be expected to take a 
prominent place in the social surroundings of the next genera- 
tion. If we are not in error, coming events are even now casting 
their shadows before, and either coal gas, already so largely used 
in engines for small purposes, or gas obtained from petroleum or 
other liquid fuel, will be found to contain the fitting qualifications 
for tramway traffic, in which cleanliness, coolness, handiness and 
independence during the entire working day of a base of opera- 
tions, are the crucial tests of success. 

Reviewing this rapid sketch, the reader will immediately 
observe that the subjects which at this moment exhibit signs of 
rapid growth are sufficiently large and numerous to form an 
ample field for a small army of inventors. If there is any diffi- 
culty in choice it lies in the number of branches to be examined, 
and not in the absence of work. Each particular subject, how- 
ever, and each branch of each subject, requires a separate study 
before any attempts should be made at improvement, or other- 
wise the efforts will be misdirected and sink to the level of mere 
guesswork. The causes of its development lie often far beneath 
the surface, and are sometimes solely dependent upon the growth 
or decay of other branches of manufacture. Take, for instance, 
the rapid progress made during recent years in machine mould- 
ing in foundry work, and in stamping under the steam hammer 
in what was formerly smith’s work, which has often reduced the 
cost of labour to one-fourth the figure at which it stood when 
done on piece prices by hand. These two processes, now exten- 
sively in use, are solely dependent upon the growth of the demand 
for machines made in numbers, as the plant required is so costly 
that it will not pay unless hundreds or even thousands of each 
article are made; and it thus becomes as essentially factory work 
as is the production of textile fabrics. This interdependence of 
branches of manufacture is often so complex as to baffle any one 
who is not accustomed to examine their development systemati- 
cally ; and whenever processes thus escape from the control of in- 
telligence, while being quickly specialized by the cross-play of cir- 
cumstances, their resulting progress essentially resembles a process 
of evolution by variation and natural selection, the tendency to 
survival being always on the side of the most efficient and economi- 
cal type, and slight variations being produced by almost every new 
maker and ‘user of the machine, Growth of this kind, however, is 
essentially slow and must be wasteful,as for each variation selected 
a dozen in all likelihood are rejected. It is desirable, therefore, 
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for the common good, to have it substituted as far as possible by 
effort under the control of intelligence—a process far more rapid 
and effective. This, however, can only be safely attempted by the 
inventor where the need is defined and obvious, and there can be 
no more serious practical error than for him to direct his efforts 
and expend his energy where the direction of advance is at all 
obscure, as otherwise, even should he be mechanically successful, 
his enterprise will meet with but a doubtful reward. He should 
in fact be always able to say that it is morally certain that if he 
does not effect the advance some one else will do so. For 
instance, it may be fairly expected that in answer to the obvious 
demand, electricity will be rendered applicable to lighting pur- 
age upon a large scale and at a moderate cost ; that gas will 
be adapted to driving direct-acting, self-starting, reversing 
engines, and that gas engines of large power will be rendered 
commercially possible ; that a good practical sightly and con- 
venient town road locomotive will be produced, and a steam 
steering gear designed that will be sufficiently useful to be 
adopted by small carrying steamers when out of sight of land 
(a problem, by the way, involving conditions essentially different 
from those met by existing apparatus), &c. &c. All these ten- 
dencies—and we have chosen examples that are as far as possible 
before the public—are sufficiently decided to warrant direct effort 
on the part of the inventor. If, on the other hand, they are 
allowed to come about by the mere selection and rejection of 
slight variations only, fifty times the time will be occupied, and 
a hundred times the money will be expended. The present waste 
is the necessary result of the numberless spasmodic efforts made 
on the part of isolated individuals, each seeing the demand, and 
that the changes desired must come about, but all at present 
engaged in other businesses, not possessed of the full information 
requisite of the past histories of their subjects, unprepared for 
being waylaid by failure, and consequently quite incapable of 
that persistent and unflagging effort, which is the shortest, most 
economical, and only certain road to success. If it is true that 
in those very subjects in which advancement is most certain to 
take place competition is most to be met with, it is all the more 
true that sound judgment, organizing power and enterprise, are 
there most likely to come to the front, for there most informa- 
tion, fertility and rapidity of movement are required. 

When the subject of improvement is determined upon the aim 
is, or rather should be, always to design something better than the 
best result of past efforts—better either in the sense of doing 
more work, or of doing the same amount of work more efficiently 
or more economically than it is done by existing machines. The 
amownt of improvement practicable at any time may be usually 
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assumed to be only one step—and that step a small one—in ad- 
vance of the present position. Where very much is attempted, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the result is failure. 
Assuming, then, a suitable subject to have been chosen, and 
full information collected, some definite improvement to be in 
view, and that improvement to be within apparently easy reach 
(the whole of which process should, it cannot be too often 
repeated, precede any decided effort of invention), we have now 
to consider the modus operandi by means of which substantial 
progress is most likely to be effected. 

The property of the mind which is used more truly in 
mechanical pioneering than in any other calling, excepting per- 
haps that of the physicist, but the sole claim to which was long 
thought to belong to the poet, the painter and the novelist, 
is the imagination. No new scheme can be projected, nor any 
old scheme developed, without this picture-mill of the mind 
being brought to bear upon it frequently, and with long- 
sustained and laborious effort. But, whereas in the other works 
of the imagination the scheme once finished is itself a finished 
work, and has only thereafter to be submitted to the compara- 
tively simple “laws of art,” or to the public taste, in the 
instance before us that scheme, although the foundation of 
all, takes the humble place of an unrecognized beginning, and 
has, when realized, not in the form of a figment of the mind, 
but in that of stubborn iron and steel, to compete for life amid 
the multiform adverse conditions with which practice surrounds 
it. Moreover, when the scheme refers to moving parts, it will 
not do alone to see them in the mind’s eye, however distinctly, 
when in a state of rest; their relative positions must be accu- 
rately conceived throughout all their changes of motion ; a process 
which, especially in such cases as those of valve gear, is often 
exceedingly difficult. The mere question of how to make the 
parts, quite independent of their applicability when made, often 
taxes the conceiving faculty in a rather high degree, and one fre- 
quently meets with little problems in connection with such work 
as pattern-making and moulding that would draw largely even 
on a skilled mathematician’s power of mental representation. 
How much more is this the case when dealing with machinery 
in motion often possessing half-a-dozen or a dozen “ variable 
quantities.” To clearly see the relations between the parts in 
such machines throughout all their changes of position, during 
an entire cycle of such changes, and without the assistance of 
calculation, drawings or models, is the privilege of the few ; but 
the value of such a power, when it is possessed, of dealing with 
problems that would weary a conception as clear and as detailed 
as was Dante’s, can scarcely be overrated. When we consider 
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that a picture summoned before the mind is the work of a 
moment only, whereas the crudest drawing takes many thou- 
sands of such moments, it is at once seen that here lies the 
faculty that is the very backbone of inventive power. But, 
like all great forces, it has its dangerous side ; and, if allowed to 
get the upper hand and override the judgment, would ruin the 
very best man living. Under proper guidance however, so as 
at the same time to keep it condensed upon really useful and 
practical work, and also allow it free play, it is a power with 
which to move the world. A good servant but a bad master, it 
should always be the controlled and not the controlling force. 
The first task is to summon before the mind all the plans that 
can be thought of for accomplishing the end in view. The 
more fertile the inventor in producing such conceptions, and the 
more minute and severe he is in criticizing them, the more pro- 
bable is his success. To have a large store of ideas to choose 
from, each having been clearly thought out, and to have the 
incisive critical faculty which will prevent the likelihood of any 
further time being expended upon those that are useless, is the 
first step towards success: while the very exercise of this method 
of conscious production and selection gives the mind a well- 
rounded, many-sided habit of thought, and neutralizes the “bee 
in the bonnet” tendency. First notions are always crude and 
usually beside the mark, but everything must have a beginning, 
and no wise man will, in such a work, expect to Jump at success. 
If this fact is consciously realized much disappointment will be 
avoided. 

But the selective work does not end here by any means. The 
unaided imagination has the benefit of speed and flexibility, and 
thus it is the proper tool for “ roughing out” the work, but as, 
even in its highest form, it is seriously lacking both in grasp and 
in defining power, other methods must now be applied. The 
sketch comes next in order, and in good hands is no bad substi- 
tute for drawing, lacking chiefly the accurate proportioning of 
parts ; a defect that may be frequently remedied by filling in the 
required dimensions in figures. If an idea, arising first as a mere 
indistinct mind picture, but relating perhaps to a complex 
machine, passes successfully through these stages, it may be con- 
sidered deserving of the labour of careful drawing. Our own 
opinion is, and it is an opinion that has been purchased by dear 
experience, that not alone one such selected idea, seemingly 
adequate to fulfil the desired end, but three or four in most cases, 
shculd be submitted to the further test of drawing, so that this 
selective process, sifting out the good and eliminating the bad, 
may be carried on there also. ‘The same course, though with 
greater rapidity, in consequence of their lesser complexity, should - 
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be pursued with each separate part. It will be admitted that, 
after all this laborious work has been gone through, the outcome 
should have some merit in it. It must be stated, however, that 
the whole of the process so far is rapid and therefore cheap work. 
More may be accomplished at the cost of a few pence in the 
labour of sketching, and for that of a few shillings in drawitg, 
than can be done for the same number of pounds in actual prac- 
tice; and therefore economical as well as other reasons dictate 
that as much of this work should be done as seems to hold out 
any hope of useful effect, in the full belief that it will pay for 
itself many times over in the saving of labour in metal. It is not 
possible to say at what stage or in what degree calculation should 
be resorted to, but it may be taken as a rule that it should be 
whenever required, at as early a stage as possible. The relative 
values of calculation and drawing (itself a species of detailed cal- 
culation) differ very widely in different constructions, the former 
being of chief value in large structure, under statical conditions. 
Usually, in pioneering work in complex machinery subjected to 
varying conditions in practice, the requisite data are either un- 
known or too complex to be amenable to its methods. The 
finally selected design has now to be submitted to the crucial test 
of experiment. 

Before experiments can be carried out, it is frequently desirable 
to cover the scheme by the protection of patent. In most cases, 
however, it is a great mistake if this is done prematurely, so that 
no hurry should here be used. It is, then, customary to protect 
“ provisionally,” and perhaps give “notice to proceed,” so as at 
once to get over the stage during which opposition can be entered, 
and throw upon any one who wishes to void the patent the burden 
of an expensive action in open court. 

It is very desirable that the experimental stage should precede 
the “ final specification,” as in most cases it will to some extent 
modify that document, wherein it is useful in two ways; first, in 
enabling a more full and reliable description to be given, and 
second, in affording opportunity for any useless, and consequently 
prejudicial, clauses to be dropped out. Where difficult subjects 
are being dealt with “tentatively,” experiment will in very 
frequent cases involve or render desirable an entirely new patent, 
and in this case—and it is the very reverse of uncommon—the 
less money has been expended the better. What we particularly 
insist upon, however, is that all these drawbacks should be looked 
forward to. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

It is here perhaps more than elsewhere that the sterner and 
more admirable qualities of men are most likely to be exhibited. 
When, as must often be the case, hedged round by difficulties and 
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discouraged by others, in comparative darkness as to the path 
that it is right to follow, and after a continuance of disappointing 
failures and apparently irrecoverable loss, hestill feels the necessity 
of pushing steadily on in the sure hope that if he does so intel- 
ligently he is likely to be rewarded in the end, the man’s 
mental fibre must suffer severest strain. Here, too, the calm 
judgment is most valuable, to point out where further movement 
in this direction or in that ceases to be laudable perseverance 
and becomes obstinate fatuity; and here fertility and knowledge 
of work and of workmen will become conspicuous; for nowhere 
else is this so much wauted as where all the parts are entirely 
new, and some have to be extemporized after the others are made. 
Eight or ten hours a day face to face with the obstinate iron 
is good training; it will take the conceit out of most men, but it 
leaves the genuine metal behind. Jt is those successes that are 
most difficult to attain, however, that are the most valuable when 
attained. Where success is very easy there is a fair presumption, 
either that someone else has done the like before, or that no-one 
has thought the end in view worth the trouble of seeking. Many 
think that they can jump to success; few reach their goal. 
Nothing is more wrong than to suppose that, with a definite 
end in view, experiments that fail are useless. It is often the case 
that far more is to be learned from an unsuccessful experiment 
than from a successful one. In a large number of instances, 
where perseverance is exercised they form the groundwork of 
ultimate success ; while not infrequently they lead upto quite other 
and more valuable issues than those originally contemplated. 
We believe experiment (even purely tentative experiment) in 
machines is quite as valuable as experiment in physics, and we 
have seldom known of one being made that has not, or might not 
ultimately have, done some good. In pure science, from the time 
of Roger Bacon to that of Thomson, Crookes and Bell, it has 
told the same tale. But it is always difficult to get engineers to 
understand that in mechanical science a process so costly and 
so troublesome can really form an effective arm for use in an 
economical sense. And where experiment is applied simply as a 
trial to prove the success of some pet crotchet, as among patentees 
we are sorry to say is usually the case, we are bound to admit 
that in nine cases out of ten the game is not worth the candle. 
It is far otherwise, however, when used scientifically, as the only 
sure guide by which to direct future work. Then, and then only, 
in full submission to its verdict, do we feel its helpful power. This 
being so, however, it is absolutely necessary that a readiness 
must exist to discard ideas at once when they seem to be unten-. 
able, and this without giving up the object in view ; fertility of 
resource and elasticity of temperament being the most useful 
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po seg to enable the inventor to recover from those temporary 
efects 

Surely this is enough to expect of one man! Yet it is only 
one moiety of his work—the side of production, not that of reward, 
It must be recollected that hard cash is the end in view, and 
that on the total expenditure a substantial return must be 
effected, or inevitable failure is the result. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the inventor, if not already in some busi- 
ness, intends to make a business, or part of one, out of his inven- 
tion, and with this object arranges to take part, either in the 
production or in the sale departments, for the successful work- 
ing of which an entire change of mental habit and bodily 
activity is required. Not a little skill is needful in agreements 
and in handling the monopoly, for it must be recollected that 
this property in ideas is, perhaps, of all others, that which is 
least easily retained. It may be said that invention is the 
scientific base, and manufacture the trading superstructure, of 
mechanical pioneering ; but, notwithstanding the fact that capital 
is much more freely obtainable for developing promising ideas 
than it was in years gone by, the latter is still considered by 
business men the only’ safe and legitimate field for commercial 
enterprise. To sum up: on the side of invention the qualities 
chiefly required to ensure success are, keen commercial foresight, 
wide information rather than deep, patience, moderation, great 
power of steady work, and inflexible perseverance in pursuit of 
the end in view in the face of continued disappointments : while 
on the side of manufacture those qualities which are needed, and 
which have contributed to the success of every self-made business 
man, are too well known to need repetition here. 

It will not, we think, bedenied that we have shown good grounds 
to warrant us in saying that no single man, unaided by an effi- 
cient staff and able co-operation, can adequately handle, in these 
days of mechanical progress, the subject under discussion, and 
the question is worthy of consideration whether the time is not 
yet ripe for the establishment of firms or companies efficiently 
backed, whose undivided attention would be given to invention, 
assisted by the division of labour and appliances suited to the 
various branches of pioneering they might deem it advisable to 
pursue. 

If we trace back any business or profession to its earliest stage, 
we shall find it beginning in single-handed intermittent indivi- 
dual enterprise, which often for ages did not pay, but was resorted 
to by men who were biassed either by taste, or by circumstances 
which combined to give them no other outlet for their energies, 
in that direction. The tradesman and merchant owe their origin 
to the itinerant pedlars on land or on sea who did the work of 
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carrying about their own goods. Bankers are the modern repre-. 
sentatives of the despised and hated Jewish money-lenders, who 
probably, in their earlier days, would have gladly followed any 
other profession had the then existing prejudices of society per- 
mitted them to do so. Physicians and surgeons have developed 
out of herbalists and bone-setters, and the modern clergyman has: 
a respectable ancestry among the “medicine men” and other 
quacks that in all ages and countries have infested uncivilized 
society. Those cf us who possess friends among artists and literary 
men can perhaps scarcely realize the conditions which, a century 
or two ago, when few purchasers existed of either books or pic- 
tures, gave rise to the still prevalent idea that those professions. 
involved the necessary accompaniments of dirt, debt and depen- 
dency, although now men with a little industry but without 
talent, or with a little talent but without industry, can by their 
means make a comfortable living. In the earlier stages of all 
these walks in life the inducements were too doubtful and too 
trifling to encourage men of real steadiness of character, unless 
possessed of extremly strong bent, to enter them. The result 
is that the histories of such men as Goldsmith, Burns, and 
Trevithick are stiil looked upon as typical, although they were 
all of them lacking in those primary characteristics of every 
sound mind which can alone, among the prudent, entitle its 
possessor to respect. Now, the rewards being more adequate, 
the ranks of their professions are filled by better men, and men 
exhibiting their want of stability are either reformed by example 
or left in the unacknowledged rear. Most of us have known 
men possessed of admitted talent who have become simple 
loafers, but who, under the old +égime, might have shone out 
as men of genius. Now, the increased competition within their 
professions by men of equal talent but greater steadiness has 
raised the standard of excellence, and keeps them so hopelessly 
in the background as even to render effort useless. Thus, the 
mere fact that invention on the part of individuals was long a 
profitless, if not a useless profession, cannot be alleged as a valid 
ground for supposing that they do not hold out fair chances of 
profit to-day. 

_ Whenever businesses or professions are of a sufficiently arduous 
or complicated nature to render it economical to apply the prin- 
ciples of co-operation and the division of labour, these principles in 
time extinguish competition on the part of single-handed enter- 
prise. To illustrate this fact we need only name the abolition of 
the old hand-loom weaver in favour of the modern factory, of the 
individual news-letter writer in favour of the present enormous 
organizations for the distribution of news. A less known 
example, but one singularly @ propos,is that of the gradual decay 
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of single-handed gold mining—which, in consequence of the fact 
-of the business being of so exceedingly speculative a character, 
may be regarded as in many respects similar to invention—before 
the growth of companies, backed by adequate capital to withstand 
the drain of occasional failures in productiveness, and enable 
them to use the most efficient and economical means for attaining 
the desired result. Thus, it is evident that, in businesses which, 
in their uncertainty as to pecuniary results, are akin to that of 
invention, the employment of sustained and organized effort and 
-capital has been sanctioned by results. On the other hand, the 
considerations adduced as to the enormous extent and complexity 
of the subject even in its branches, when adequately dealt with, 
taken together with the fact, patent to the whole world, of the 
rapid, and even steady progresses being now effected by invention, 
will equally lead us to the belief that the time is ripe for its 
‘efficient organization upon a large scale. 
So far we have dealt with the subject as though no change 
in the law was to be desired, and the only adjustments to be 
advocated were those which should best fit the inventor to fulfil 
his laborious task in the present order of things. We will now, 
however, consider the question of how the law can be best 
adjusted to the needs of the inventor—not of the pretended 
inventor (such as was a certain gentleman who took out a 
patent a year or two ago for a method of driving a tramway loco- 
motive by a well-known gas engine of constant speed through 
spur gear, so arranged that the former would just succeed 
in travelling one mile in five hours, but could not by any pos- 
sibility have accomplished that distance in four!), who rushes 
off to a cheap patent agent with the first ill-considered notion 
which enters his head, but the genuine inventor, much of whose 
useful life is spent in the conception of new devices and in their 
trial by experiment. Before doing so, however, we will briefly 
trace the progress of the average patentee from the moment in 
which his invention is conceived to the time at which he has an 
unquestionable patent right over it. It is necessary in the first 
place to apply for protection, and as the documents have to be 
lodged in London, and certain legal forms have to be complied 
with, it is almost always found necessary to apply to a patent 
-agent. There are many good and experienced patent agents, 
but as the mere operation of obtaining a patent is exceedingly 
-easy, and as everybody, with or without training, can belong to 
the class, it will be easily believed that, especially in the pro- 
vinces, there are also many bad ones; and indeed the profession 
-has become a refuge for the destitute among broken-down 
patentees, who, being utterly unscientific and absolutely destitute 
-of legal training, have just enough wit left to prey upon their 
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neighbours. It is not to be expected that such agents would be 
very critical of their clients’ inventions, even when palpably absurd, 
nor is it likely that they would gratuitously suggest the desira- 
bility of a search that would tend to destroy the appearance of 
novelty, and thus prevent the acquisition of fees. This latter 
question of inquiry into novelty is one for which a patent agent, 
even of good type, is unfitted, not only by his own individual 
interests, but by the want of facilities, and the reform needful is 
that of placing this duty in the hands of responsible Government 
officials, a matter which will be referred to again in the sequel. 
What we desire to point out now is that it has become really 
necessary that patent agents should be required to pass some 
acknowledged test, which would show that they were competent 
to take charge of the interests of their clients, and unless they 
could do so they should be incapacitated from recovering fees. 
Vested interests might be dealt with in a similar way to that in 
which they have been met in similar instances in the past. The 
mere institution of such a test would tend to bring business into 
the hands of those who had passed it, and out of the hands of 
those who were either unwilling or unable to undergo the trial. 
The sums payable under the existing law as stamp duty are 
so large in the aggregate as to have become quite oppressive to 
the poorer class of patentees, and as these fees thus often prevent 
the public from benefiting by their fertility they are distinctly 
prejudicial to the nation’s best interests. They act especially 
against inventions of the smaller class, and involving only small 
profits to compensate for large risks; and perhaps this is the 
main cause of the enormous influx of ingenious little inventions 
of transatlantic origin. An inventor who wanted to patent au 
egg-beater, or a potato-paring machine, would think twice before 
he spent the larger half of a hundred pounds for three years’ 
protection, with the prospect of being taxed to the extent of £150. 
more for the remainder of the term. Looking, however, at the 
Bills before Parliament, we think we may say that it is in a fair 
way towards settlement—or rather, in as fair a way towards it as 
any question that does not relate solely to Irish affairs can be. 
Where prominent and really valuable inventions are in question 
a very different tax has frequently to be paid, and is always 
looked forward to as a probable contingency by prudent inven- 
tors. It comes in twoseparate forms. Where large pre-existing 
interests are prejudicially affected by the new invention, the 
known uncertainty of the law, and the incapacity of the courts, is 
such that the validity of a patent is frequently challenged by 
men of large capital, even when its beneficent effects and great 
public utility are universally acknowledged. This is sometimes. 
solely done with the iniquitous object of running the inventor 
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into an action the expense of which will prove beyond his means, 
and thus breaking him down before an adequate hearing has 
been obtained. Such a practice of course merits the sternest 
censure ; but it could only be crushed out while it remains legal 
by the destructive influence of universal social contempt, and to 
hope for that is to be utopian. Practically, it can only be dealt 
with by a change in the law, and in the practice of counsel, and 
we hope to be able to shadow forth some plan of bringing about 
this change before the close of the present article. The second 
form in which this tax acts is where a valuable invention has to 
assert itself against infringers, as it will always have to do while 
the present uncertainty overhangs even the best patents. As a 
rule, an inventor waits until he has made some money by his 
business before he can afford the expensive luxury of these 
actions; and we would wish to make it perfectly clear, that in 
every case this cost ultimately falls upon the public, as higher 
royalties upon patent articles are charged, both in consequence 
of the risks due to this uncertainty, and also to compensate the 
patentee for the expense of these actions. The ultimate effect of 
all bad laws is to saddle those who are responsible for those laws 
—i.e., the nation as a whole—with the expense and incon- 
venience arising therefrom. To obtain improvement in this 
respect, the first thing to be done is to get rid of the uncertainty 
overhanging the specification, and the second is to reform the at 
present egregiously incompetent courts. Justice, it is customary 
to think, should be free to all; but the inventor, after his gallant 
efforts for the common weal, in a profession which, whatever it may 
be thought of now, will probably by future generations of men be 
ranked among the highest, both in its honours and in its rewards 
(for has it not to deal with the most scientific branch of every 
scientific calling?), has often to pay more to obtain that which is 
every man’s natural right than that much talked of ten thousand 
which, according to the present absurd law regarding extension 
of term, is the maximum gain to which he is entitled. But it is 
time that we examined the utility of the various improvements 
in the law suggested more in detail, so as to enable our readers 
to gauge the value of any Government measure of patent law 
reform that may be laid before the House. 

As early as January 1, 1848, it was proposed by Mr. Robert 
Sterling Newall, himself both a patentee and a practical manu- 
facturer, that Commissioners of Patents should be appointed, 
whose business it should be to examine into specifications prior to 
the grant; and as we turn over its pages we are surprised to see 
how fairly, in the constitution of the Commissioners’ staff that he 
suggests, he has anticipated the needs of to-day. Ina recent cele- 
brated action (Otto v. Linford) for infringement, five pleas were 
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advanced for the defence, four of which are of such a character 
that they would, if Mr. Newall’s suggestion had been carried out, 
have already formed the subject of examination; an examination 
which might be supposed to have largely tended to avert future 
action. From time to time this suggestion has been renewed, 
and it is still, in a modified form, felt as a want, and adverted to 
as such by the most experienced men connected with pateuts. 
Yet we notice that in neither of the Bills before Parliament (the 
Society of Arts—now Sir John Lubbock’s—Bill, and Mr. Ander- 
son’s Bill), is this matter dealt with in a manner that will at all meet 
the needs of the interests involved, for they include no provision 
for examination as to novelty. The reduced utility of the Com- 
missioner’s work may be judged when we state, that, as thus 
planned, it would only have dealt with two out of the five pleas 
raised, instead of dealing with fowr of them. If such an exami- 
nation had been made, it is very probable that the prior specifi- 
cations brought forward in court (Barnet, 7615, 1838; Lenoir, 
335, 1860, and 107, 1861; and two of the omnipresent Boulton’s, 
338, 1866, and 2000, 1867), would have been laid before the 
patentee, and, although they do not appear to have contained 
any material anticipations of the invention, yet they might have 
been kept more fully in view, and have produced such slight 
modifications as prudence would have dictated in the claims. 
The weight of professional opinion upon this subject is, we think, 
decidedly in favour of such an examination, carried out as only an 
organized commission could carry it out, but the functions of 
which would net be to dictate alterations of specification to the 
patentee—a matter which could only be entrusted to a competent 
court—but to place prominently before him all anticipations of 
his invention, and to act as a help and not as a hindrance to his 
desires. The question of whether the Report of the Commission 
should or should net be published is a very delicate one, but we 
incline, after giving much attention to the evidence adduced at 
the Society of Arts, and also to the opinions of the professional 
press, to think that the only safe and just form that such a pub- 
lication should take, is that of being strictly limited to the names 
and numbers of approaching specifications of invention, and that 
even before this is done, the patentee should be offered the chance 
of adding them to his specification, as though of his own accord, 
a course which he would certainly take. The utility of such a 
course is not so striking, however, in the case of a patent like 
that above referred to (Otto’s, 2081, 1876), which undoubtedly 
contained much that was new, as in those of the thousands of 
patentees who, for want of trouble or cost, avoid examining into 
novelty, and continually repay for the patenting of old and use- 
less inventions. 
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One of the most important of the suggested alterations of the 
Jaw in its bearing upon cases like this is that which lengthens 
the term of provisional protection, and thus puts off the day 
when the complete specification has to be filed. We are some- 
what surprised to find that in Sir John Lubbock’s Biil, although 
the inadequacy of six months’ interval, within which to mature 
an invention, was fairly brought out in the Society of Arts 
discussion, and this term was admitted to have been not finally 
decided upon, it has yet remained unaltered in the Bill as it will 
come before the House. In this respect Mr. Anderson’s meets 
the circumstances of the case much better, the term therein pro- 
posed being twelve months. It seems strange that among men who 
desire to be considered practical it is supposed that a compli- 
cated invention can be matured in six months. To make a first 
engine would generally take fully that time, even supposing no 
unusual delay occurred in the work. Not less than six months 
should be allowed for experiment, so that an even partial know- 
ledge of the best methods of applying the principles can be hit 
upon. Our feeling is that twelve months should be given in 
every case, it being left to the discretion of the law officer to 
extend the term for another six months in cases where proof 
was forthcoming that the experiments would require that time 
to carry out. 

This seems a fitting place to mention that one of the most 
admirable provisions in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill—a provision, we 
believe, of really great importance and value—is that enacting 
the destruction of provisional specifications of patent in cases 
where the patents are not completed. The growth of this 
useless class of literature is not only a burden to libraries, but a 
source of work to inventors that it is difficult to overestimate. 
It is, however, worse than all these, for it is the most fruitful 
source of pitfalls to patentees whose representatives cannot 
afford the time to search through the text of unillustrated 
provisionals, which are never adequately looked into until an 
action is impending. They are then often the means of great 
injustice being done, not only to the inventor, but to the public, 
for by rendering the former’s patent invalid they frequently 
retard for many years the introduction of a useful invention. 
This subject has been well considered by the Society of Arts, 
and we think that both the public and the inventor owe them 
much for having done so. 

It has long been adopted as a principle in other countries 
that, after the grant of letters patent, amendment of the same 
may be allowed by the Commissioners, and dependent improve- 
ments added. A good clause exists in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill 
to that effect, and in this respect it has followed the principle 
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adopted in the Bills of 1879 and 1877, and suggested by Mr. 
Newall so early as 1848. The clause, however, should have 
provided that if new claims upon the matter originally specified, 
those claims should not hold good against any one who had in 
the interval used the newly claimed invention, unless he was 
tirst fully compensated for all plant and other vested interest in 
the matter. 

The advantage of such a clause to patentees would be incal- 
culable, and would enable a large percentage of patents now 
legally valueless to be rendered sound. In the case of a recent 
action for infringement, certain slight inaccuracies were dis- 
covered in the drawings attached to the specification of the 
valuable patent infringed, and the court was asked to annul 
the patent on this ground. As the witnesses brought forward 
differed as to whether the workman, with the specification in his 
hands, could or could not have rectified these errors, the court 
gave the patentee the benefit of the doubt, and the patent was 
sustained. How unfair it is that the law itself does not accord 
him ready permission to make such slight amendments of detail, 
without the risk and expense now involved in doing so. Such 
amendments would often, by rendering a specification as a whole 
less easily assailable, be the indirect means of avoiding expensive 
and even ruinous actions. 

To show the extremely prejudicial effect that the theory that 
the soundness of a specification as a whole is dependent upon 
the complete accuracy of each of its separate parts, we cannot do 
better than quote the words of the Master of the Rolls in a 
recent decision; words which also exemplify the undignified 
evasions to which our respected law officers are compelled to 
stoop, so that they may be able to do justice to patentees con- 
sistently with the terms of a law that is now admitted by all 
who have studied the subject to be an anachronism. He says :— 


‘“‘'The evidence” (upon the special point under consideration) “is 
all on one side, that we are dealing with an invention of great merit 
and great importance I have heard judges say, and I have 
read that other judges have said, that there should be a benevolent 
interpretation of specification. What does that mean? I think, as I 
explained elsewhere, that it means this: when the judges are con- 
vinced that there is a genuine, great, and important invention—which 
in some cases, one might almost say, produces a revolution in a 
particular art or manufacture—the judges are not to be astute to find 
defects in the specification; but, on the contrary, if it be possible 
consistently with the ordinary rules of construction, to put such a con- 
struction on the specification as will support it.” 


What are we to say to a system which actually compels its 
law officers to be ostensibly blind to defects so that they may, 
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thus illicitly, avoid doing injustice to merit? Surely the right 
course (the only course that would be at the same time fair to 
the patentee and just to the public) would be to be astute to 
find out such defects, but to allow those defects, where they do 
not affect the whole specification, to be remedied, and not to 
condemn the patent—for which it will be remembered the 
patentee has paid—in all its parts simply because one of those 
parts is not verbally or theoretically accurate. We take excep- 
tion even to the conventional phrase, “benevolent interpreta- 
tion” used by judges. The inventor is in no way desirous 
of being treated benevolently. Benevolence forsooth !—what 
absurdity to speak of treating benevolently one of the best 
of all public servants, himself a benefactor of his kind. What 
the inventor wants is not to be treated with benevolence, but 
with a fair degree of sense, and a little ordinary honesty and 
common straightforwardness. If any English man of business 
were known to be guilty of such unmitigated sharp practice 
as that with which the English law (alleviated only by judicial 
benevolence !) treats the inventor, he would be at once tabooed 
by all other men of business of good type—and, indeed, by such 
men the very Jaw itself is thus tabdoed wherever that is possible, 
for men avoid entering a court of justice for the settlement of 
their disputes as they would avoid perdition. If the work done 
by the courts were better done—more justly, more cheaply, and 
more expeditiously—they would be more freely patronized. 

Sir John Lubbock’s Bill suggests that all patent cases should 
be referred to a body of three commissioners, one of whom is 
versed in the law, one of whom is an engineer, and one of 
whom has a knowledge of chemical science. These three com- 
missioners are, when it is considered necessary, to be assisted by 
an assessor versed in any particular branch of business to which 
any action before them may relate, and to whose opinion they 
may refer. He is, however, to have no voice in the decision. 

A court thus constituted would undoubtedly be open to grave 
objections, and we fully appreciate the strictures upon this part 
of the Bill. that come from both lawyers and patent agents, as 
well as from the professional press. Without doubt the choice 
of an engineer or a chemist possessed of the “judicial mind,” 
would be a matter of great difficulty, and very doubtful as to 
results ; though it might also be argued that the outcome could 
scarcely be such conspicuous inefficiency as that which now 
exists. We should at least not be pained by hearing a judge, 
presiding over a court dealing with an engineering case, say, as 
he took up a common indicator diagram: “And as for this 
diagram, I take it that it is like arithmetic. The diagrams 
that are put in in patent cases almost always seem to me to be 
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able to prove anything, and therefore they prove nothing. But 
I care not. I do not flinch from that diagram myself; and if I 
say something which is very ignorant so much the worse for 
me.” We do not complain of the unscientific idea that arith- 
metic will prove anything, which often arises in the ordinary 
mind from the fact that wrong conclusions are frequently drawn 
from arguments based on statistics which have been handled by 
ignorant or interested persons. What we do wish to direct 
attention to is, the fact that this responsible functionary owns 
himself incapable of reading a diagram which would be per- 
fectly clear to the mind of an even partially trained engineer ; 
and it is obvious that the evidence of interested professional 
witnesses had only tended—as indeed, we should naturally expect 
—to make confusion worse confounded. 

Equally unquestionable is Justice Stephen’s argument that the 
patentees of electrical apparatus would be, even if such a com- 
mission were appointed, as badly off as ever. Our own feeling is 
that the difficulty is insoluble in a single effort, but that the 
present suggestion, imperfect as it is, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It could scarcely be so costly to educate an engineer in 
the details of some improvement in optical apparatus as to so 
educate a lawyer, and yet more conspicuous would be the differ- 
ence in the facility with which a chemist could learn to appreciate 
the value of some improvement in medical or in electrical science. 
If such appointments were once created, inducements would be 
held out to scientific men to undergo the triple training—in law 
(so far as it relates to their branch of it) as well as in science and 
practice—which is the only adequate preparation, Such men do 
not yet exist, but we trust that if care were taken that the first 
scientific commissioners appointed were comparatively young 
men, that they would not long feel the lack of legal knowledge. 
In any case, in a few years’ time, men could be produced possessed 
of the requisite training, scientific and legal; and to facilitate 
this object, we would hazard the suggestion that certain assistant 
commissioners should be appointed, whose office it should be to 
prepare for the consideration and aid of the judical commis- 
sioners an impartial summary of each case, either by word of 
mouth or in writing as seems most convenient. In any case, 
however, we fear that three commissioners will be unable to cope 
with the work or to cover the vast field of knowledge required. 

The chief expense attending this class of actions results from 
the lavish employment of leading counsel and eminent profes- 
sional witnesses. We say that this rivalry in the use of cash is 
constantly used by the rich to break down the poor before a 

roper hearing in court has been accorded. It has become a 
egalized system of fighting with money; for, if one party to an 
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action employs three leading counsel, the other is at a clear dis- 
advantage if not able to do so. And this does not deal with the 
iniquitous practice of retaining the leading counsel all round, so as 
to prevent the other side from obtaining any well-known advocate, 
a practice so outrageously unjust that it would probably have 
been stamped out with stern censure years ago had it not been 
for the strong legal interest in Parliament, which stands next in 
power to the landed interest, and still possesses in the House of 
Commons, no less than 118 direct votes! The lawyers do not 
seem to see that regulations which tend to cheapen law, like 
regulations which tend to cheapen commodities, would increase 
their aggregate takings instead of diminishing them. 

Could nothing be done to mitigate these great evils? Would 
it not be practicable, for instance, to make it a rule of the new 
court that suitors should appear through one counsel only ; but 
that if it should be the desire of either (presumably the wealthier) 
party to the action to employ additional counsel, it should be 
permissible for him to do so, provided that he would deposit in 
court a sufficient sum to defray an equivalent expenditure upon 
the part of the other party to the action, leaving it to the option 
of the judge to order the return of this sum in case he deemed 
the employment of additional counsel by the latter unnecessary ? 
And in regard to professional witnesses—another weapon often 


used by the rich suitor oppressively—it appears to us that such 
witnesses to be trustworthy should be pv either by both 
sides mutually or by the court, and paid either by both sides 
mutually or through the court. They would thus take much the 
same place as assessors, except that they would probably have 
more to do with the actual inspection of machinery and work, 
If both parties could be got to agree to the wer of a 


professional witness to be paid by them mutually and through 
the court no difficulty would be experienced ; and, we would ask, 
could the desire on the part of one party to an action only for 
such aid not be met by the choice of a suitable witness on the 
part of the court, the cost being charged against the suitor at 
whose request the appointment was made, unless otherwise 
ordered by the court ? We put these suggestions forward as tenta- 
tive only; but what we insist upon is that the forms of our 
courts of justice should not be of such a character as to allow the 
mere possession and use of money to influence the judgments 
arrived at. 

On one more function of these projected commissioners we 
should wish to say a few words. It is proposed that they should 
publish illustrated abridgments of specification. This is a most 
important office, and was said to be impracticable, until the 
enterprising publishers of Hngineering showed, not only that 
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this could be done, but that it could be done by private enter- 
prise. These abridgments, however, were never sufficient for the 
purpose, and have already fallen off in quality, and a great want 
is felt among patentees of more complete records, such as an 
official staff, independent of commercial considerations, alone can 
give. The suggestion that we would make is, that these records 
should be very amply illustrated, but to a small scale, for very 
small scale drawings, when well printed, are easily readable with 
a hand-glass; and we would further advise that the whole be not 
published in a single division, but that it be divided into three 
or four sections, each including a large proportion of matters 
patentable. By this means purchasers need not expend money 
upon or time in examining matter in which they were com- 
pletely uninterested. We also think that a much more extended 
circulation would thus be secured. 

In regard to the question of fees, we think that they should 
not in the aggregate yield more than sufficient to cover the 
expenses entailed, and should not be treated in any sense as a 
tax from which revenue is expected. Looking at the Bills, how- 
ever, we think the question is in a fair way towards settlement 
on a basis that will satisfy the majority. In regard to term, we 
think that, in the greater number of cases, seventeen years will 
be sufficient, as is proposed by Sir John Lubbock’s Bill. Cases 
differ greatly, however, and it is a matter of the very greatest 
importance that no obstacles should be put in the way of ac- 
quiring an extension of term by inventors whose inventions are 
of such a character as to have taken a long time to come into 
public notice. For it is this very class of inventions that shows 
the most originality, and the most scientific advance that takes 
longest to creep into popular favour; and the extreme uncertainty 
of proceedings under the present system, and the needless ex- 
pense involved often causes great hardship. If veal facilities, 
however, are given to those who desire prolongation on just 
grounds, we think the eleven years’ term of possible extension 
proposed in Sir John Lubbock’s Bili will fairly meet the case ; 
but care should be taken to prevent the Crown from constantly 
opposing such applications on frivolous grounds. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A PROBLEM of vital consequence on Biblical Criticism is the 
determination of the authorship and date of composition of the 
Gospel according to St. John." Many eminent German critics, some 
English scholars, and some ministers of religion, regard it as an 
idealized Life of Jesus reflecting the Christian consciousness of the 
second century. They affirm that both historic reality and doctrinal 
truth are coloured and transformed by an infusion of Alexandrian or 
Gnostic theosophy. They point to contrasts and antagonisms in the 
representations of the fourth Evangelist, and the narratives of his 
predecessors. The fourth Gospel has been described as one in which 
Jesus never meets a demoniac, and never utters a parable, partakes of 
no Passover, and substitutes no Last Supper, announces no kingdom 
of heaven, no fall of Jerusalem, and no return of Messias to judg- 
ment; as belonging, in fact, to a different world from the earlier 
Synoptical Gospels. The late Mr. W. Rathbone Greg has forcibly 
remarked that all the events said to have been witnessed by John 
alone are omitted by John alone, as the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
the Transfiguration and the Agony in Gethsemane; a fact which he 
considers fatal either to the reality of those events or the genuineness 
of the Gospel which records them, The distinctive vocabulary, in 
the quasi-polemical, quasi-eirenical introduction,—Logos, Charis, 
Aletheia, Pleroma—approximate its teaching to that of the Gnostic 
Valentinus, A.D. 140. Its miracles—the conversion of water into 
wine, the restoration to sight of the man born blind, the resuscitation 
of Lazarus—are of a portentous character, and have a_ suspiciously 
symbolical significance. To perform the last miracle, John brings 
Jesus from the district beyond Jordan, and makes the resurrection of 
Lazarus the immediate occasion of his own death. The Synoptists, 
on the other hand, are unacquainted with the occurrence, and ignorant 
of the sensation which it produces, Another cardinal difference turns on 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper and the day of the Crucifixion. 
The Synoptists tell us that Jesus at the Passover instituted the 
Lord’s Supper on the 14th, and was crucified the 15th Nisan. The 
author of the fourth Gospel recognizes only a farewell meal (not the 
Passover) on the 13th, and places the Crucifixion on the 14th. The 
explanation is obvious. A dispute arose in Asia Minor in the second 
century on the celebration of the Passover. The Jewish Christians 





1 ‘The Gospel according to St. John. The Authorised Version, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes.” By B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor ef Divinity, 
Cambridge, Canon of Peterborough, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
London: John Murray. 1882, 
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held to the old tradition and kept the day on the 14th, appealing to 
the Gospel of Matthew and the practice of John; while the Pauline 
Christians, remembering that ‘Christ our Passover was sacrificed 
for us,” would have nothing to do with a Jewish festival. The 
author of the fourth Gospel, adopting the more liberal view, omits the 
Passover and makes the Lamb of God die at the very hour at which 
the Jews slew the Paschal Lamb. Now these difficulties, and many 
others which we cannot even glance at here, have not been removed 
by Dr. Westcott in his book on the fourth Gospel, reprinted from the 
‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary ;” and yet Dr. Westcott is a learned and in- 
structed man. We infer, therefore, that the arguments of Baur, 
Strauss, Hilgenfeld, Keim, and Davidson, are unanswerable; that 
the fourth Gospel is neither authentic nor genuine. 

To save in some degree the credit of the author of this Gospel, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold falls back on the ingenious but improbable 
hypothesis that that author, to borrow Dr. Davidson’s words, “ was 
a theological lecturer who got a stock of materials from John, and 
altered their form while retaining their substance.” We meet Mr. 
Arnold now on new ground.” If we understand him rightly, Mr. 
Arnold advocates a Christianity of heart and life, the Christian 
religion minus the Christian theology—Christianity not as a creed 
or a doctrine, but as a temper, a behaviour. Professor Zeller, in his 
second volume of Essays, has said the same. We suppose, then, 
that a man who does not believe in God the Father, God the Son, 
or God the Holy Ghost, and who compares the three persons of the 
Trinity to three benevolent British noblemen, but leads an upright, 
loving, reasonable life, is a Christian par excellence. In contrast to a 
transcendental Christianity, there is, it seems, a natural Christianity. 
To illustrate the natural truth of Christianity with a view to elevate 
and sweeten human nature, Mr. W. M. Metcalfe has published a 
volume of “Selections from the Select Discourses of John Smith,” 
a learned and eloquent divine, born 1618, and introduced to us, the 
children of the nineteenth century, by “ our most accomplished 
critic,” in a few appropriate words. John Smith, one of the 
Cambridge Platonists, or latitude men, idealizes and allegorizes, treat- 
ing theological facts as moral truths, without, so far as we perceive, 
surrendering the facts. Indeed, we should think Mr, Arnold can 
hardly accept Mr. Smith’s version of Christianity, since we find 
in these selections ample evidence of the author’s supernaturalistic 
prepossession. The passages, however, selected with care and dis- 
crimination by Mr. Metcalf, exhibit favourably the mingled poetry 
and philosophy of the author, and may be read with profit and 
delight by those who are in sympathy with a mystical, imaginative, 
yet practical theology. 

Much of our recent theology is somewhat similar in character to 





2 “The Natural Truth of Christianity.” Selections ‘from the Select Dis- 
courses of John Smith, M.A., with an Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited 
by W. M. Metcalfe. London: Alexander & Co. 1882. 
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the natural Christianity which may be discovered in the “ Select Dis- 
courses.” The moral, the sentimental, the poetic in Christ’s life are 
selected for eulogistic dissertation, and the dogmatic, the critical, the 
controversial constituents of theology are pretermitted. “Christ our 
Ideal,””* by the author of “ The Gospel for the Nineteeth Century,” is an 
example of this indistinctive, evasive Christianity. His familiar dis- 
courses on the imitation of Christ, eighteen in number, will be found edi- 
fying or stimulating by those to whom they are addressed, rather than 
instructive. ‘The argument from analogy” attached to them appears 
to be an after-thought. Indeed, the author admits that they were not 
framed to meet the requirements of the argument, but that the argu- 
ment was suggested by them. We will briefly indicate the nature of 
that argument. The slow progress of Christianity, as a spiritual and 
moral force, supplies a point of analogy to the progressive character of 
the Old Creation, that is to say, the development of life on the earth, 
during countless geologic ages. The Darwinian hypothesis modified, 
is transferred from the order of the Old Creation to the order of the 
New Creation in Christ. That hypothesis is held by our author to be 
favourable to Theism, and conclusive evidences of design are detected 
by him in the structure of plants and animals. The conclusion which 
he draws from his asserted analo.y is, that if his theory be correct, it 
affords a strong argument in proof of the divine origin of Christianity. 
It is satisfactory to find that homage is now paid to the great scientific * 
thinker, who, being dead, yet speaketh; but this homage offered to 
truth when the votaries of error have found its progress irresistible, is 
purchased at the price of consistency, of logic, of common sense, and 
sound exegesis. The evolution of man, say from his “Cambrian” ances- 
tors,* extended over perhaps millions of years, is declared to be identical 
with the direct creation of man, adult, in a moment of time, out of a 
handful of divinely inflated dust, by the fiat of Omnipotence. What 
is the evolutionary process, we would ask, which corresponds with the 
derivation of woman from the rib of Adam? If the analogy holds 
good throughout, the victory of the Christian religion must be post- 
poned to a very remote future. A million years hence the value of 
our author’s analogy will be experimentally ascertained, if his hypo- 
thesis be correct, but we should prefer a more compendious method of 
confirming or refuting it. 

“The Perfect Way ” professes to explain the mode of the redemp- 
tion of spirit from matter. The authors of this work prefer to with- 
hold their names, not from any self-distrust, or wish to avoid the 
responsibility they incur, but that the work may rest upon its own 
merits and not on theirs, What the personal merits of the authors 
may be, we know not: their literary or philosophical merits are not 
such as we can discern, The work, which appears to be of American 





3 “*Christ our Ideal ; an Argument from Analogy.” By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Gospel of the Nineteenth Century.”” London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

* See Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,” p. 428. Sixth Edition. 

4 “The Perfect Way, or the Finding of Christ.” London: Hamilton, Adams 
& Co. 1882. 
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origin, reminds us of the Gnostics, of Jacob Béhmen, Swedenborg, the 
Cabbala, or of such citations rather, as we have seen, from those sources. 
Astral spirits, emanations, holy mysteries, projection, granulation, 
protopiasms and peripheries, are all jumbled together in most admired 
confusion. The orthodoxy of the writers may be inferred from the 
statement that the notion of redemption by a personal Saviour in the 
flesh extraneous to man is an idolatrous travesty of the truth; their 
theory of inspiration from the assertion that the Book of Genesis, as it 
now stands, is the work, not of Moses, but of Ezra who recovered it and 
other writings by the process already described as Intuitional Memory. 

Mr. Newman Smyth takes a very different view. He appears, at 
least to us, not only to believe in a historical and literary Moses, but 
in the scientific teaching of the Mosaic Genesis, especially of the pure 
Song of Creation, as he calls the first chapter of that legendary book.* 
Mr. Smyth veils his meaning in a cloud of rhetoric. He is never 
exact, definite, critical. Confining himself to vague generalities, and 
importing modern ideas into ancient documents, he contrives to elicit 
results, sufficiently accordant with recent speculation, to satisfy his 
craving for reconciliation between Science and Scripture. The idea of 
development, of evolution, having survived the battery of the old 
theological school, and having at last established itself, not only as a 
philosophical truth, but as a fashionable hypothesis, Mr. Smyth favours 
it with his patronage, and endeavours to show how entirely it accords 
with the science of the Bible. Moses, it appears, had a genius for 
teaching, and his Song of Creation gives us a providential elementary 
lesson on Nature. We refuse to bend the meaning of Scripture into 
conformity with the discoveries of science, or, in deference to Mr. 
Dawson, or Mr. Rorison, or M. Godet, to accept artificial interpreta- 
tions of it which are more incredible than the original statements, We 
do not class ourselves among the demagogues of unbelief, but as Mr. 
Smyth may choose to place us in that category, we will oppose, not 
our own reasonings to his, but the verdict of reputable theologians, 
such as Dr. Arnold, Rev. S. Davidson, Dean Stanley, and so far as the 
rejection of all spurious reconcilements is concerned, the present 
Master of Balliol, Oxford. The author of the article ‘“‘ Genesis,” in the 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” which Mr. Smyth so greatly admires, but which 
we advise him to use with judicious scepticism, admits that ‘‘ Moses or 
some one else knew nothing of geology or astronomy.” We do not find 
fault with Moses or some one else for not teaching us what he did not 
know, but for teaching us what he erroneously assumed that he knew; 
as we find fault with Mr. Smyth and Dr. Buckland, and many Neo- 
Christians, for their attempts to discover the results of modern thought 
in the “conception of an unlearned man and of a rude age.” As to 
Mr. Smyth’s general application of the principle of evolution to 
Biblical history, it would be wonderful indeed if indications of 
historical development were not discernible in a literature which 
ranges over three thousand years or more; but that the modern 





5 “Qld Faiths in New Light.” By Newman Smyth, Author of “The Religious 
Feeling.” T.ondon: Ward, Lock & Co, 
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theory of evolution is recognizable in the Bible, or any adumbration 
of it, is, in our opinion, “ a devout imagination.” 

Mr. J. P. Mahaffy, an accomplished and thoughtful writer, seems 
more desirous of taking part in the moral and intellectual development 
of the present than of discussing that of the past, or of comparing 
scientific with scriptural evolution.’ The masses, not the educated 
laity, who are as wise as their would-be instructors, are still, he thinks, 
accessible to good influences through the platform and the pulpit. 
To render such training effective, general culture and a direct theolo- 
gical learning, a combination of dogmatic stringency with intellectual 
latitude, reinforced by the celibacy of a preaching Order, to secure an 
approach to an ideal life, are some of the remedies recommended by 
Mr. Mahaffy. His theme, however, is not the revival but the decay 
of preaching; a decay, the announcement of which has taken us some- 
what by surprise, as we were not aware of the decline of that institu- 
tion. The essay proclaiming it abounds in remarks which are often 
just, and if not altogether startling from their originality, at least capa- 
ble of arresting attention from boldness of avowal. Thus the author 
accounts for attendance at church by the desire to be respectable 
and orderly; he contends that people to whom these epithets apply 
dislike nothing so much as having their traditional religion questioned, 
and that rival statements of doctrine are denounced as a violation of 
all propriety. The decay of preaching he attributes to want of ability, 
of learning, of firmness of character, of due preparation, and of defective 
treatment. Among the types of defective preaching are the logical 
extreme and the emotional extreme, the orthodox extreme and 
the heterodox extreme. By the heterodox extreme, which Mr. 
Mahaffy says is very common and even fashionable, he does not 
include “the cases in which men set forth from their pulpits, doc- 
trines clearly at variance with the creed which they have professed,” 
but a general laxity as regards the importance of dogma, and the silent 
implication that belief is of little consequence, as long as men live up- 
rightly and purely. Though insisting on a dogmatic theology, Mr. 
Mahaffy is tainted with the fashionable laxity, favouring the constitu- 
tional view as against the despotic aspect of divine government, regard- 
ing the doctrine of eternal punishment as an anachronism, and that of 
the numerical limitation of the elect or redeemed as a discrediting 
excess of orthodoxy. 

In his estrangement from these views of future retribution the Rev. 
F. Nutcombe Oxenham would more than agree with him.” We cannot 
examine the details of what is apparently a carefully conducted inquiry 
into the original controversy, and the authority of the Council which 
condemned the errors of the great champion of universal restitution. 
Mr. Oxenham seems to have accomplished his task with conscientious 


6 «‘The Decay of Modern Preaching.” An Essay. By J. P. Mahaffy. London: 
Macmillan & Cu. 1882. 

7 ‘*What is the Truth of Everlasting Punishment?” Part II., &c. In reply 
to Dr. Pusey’s late Treatise, “‘ What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ?”’ 
By the Rev. F. Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 
1882. 
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industry ; and on particular points to have made out his case against 
Dr. Pusey. We cannot, however, accept his view of this “ anachro- 
nistic’ doctrine of everlasting punishment. We maintain that not 
only was it taught in the third, but in the second and in the first cen- 
turies of our era, and not only by the Fathers but by the Founder of 
Christianity himself. The doctrine of endless torment for the wicked 
was Palestinian theology. It was held by the Pharisees and Essenes. 
If on special points Dr. Pusey can be shown to be in error, he is un- 
questionably right when he asks, “If endless duration of suffering, 
which Jews and heathens believed when Jesus came, had been an 
error, what would these words [everlasting punishment} be but an 
emphatic confirmation of the error?” addressed as they were to those 
who already believed in it.* We entirely agree with the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, that the moral aspect of the use of the word lies far 
deeper than any question as to its abstract meaning. 

St. Cyril, says Dr. Pusey, in a learned and elaborate preface, 
doctrinal and historical, prefixed to a translation of the works of the 
Archbishop of Alexandria, was my own early teacher on the connec- 
tion of the Incarnation and the Holy Eucharist.* This translation was 
executed by a son whose loss Dr. Pusey has to deplore. “ It was,” he 
adds, ‘at my wish that, in his uniform filial love, my son undertook as 
the central work of his life to make the text of his works as exact as 
it could be made.” It requires a subtle intellect to appreciate the 
distinctions of the metaphysical theologians of the fifth century. 
Nestorius, the then Bishop of Antioch, denied the propriety of calling 
Mary the mother of God, explaining, however, that he rejected the 
Greek expression Oeordxoe only in its false acceptation. For his real 
or supposed erroneous doctrine he was declared a heretic, and Cyril 
in twelve anathemas endeavoured to establish the new doctrine of 
Christ’s person against the heresy of Nestorius. The Bishop Rheginus, 
of Constantia, in Cyprus, denounced him as worse than Cain and the 
Sodomites, declaring that the God Logos, who had come forth in the 
flesh from Mary Qeordcog, would sentence him in the Day of Judgment 
to eternal torments. Neander is of opinion that the Nestorian party 
did worship the incarnate God, and that a new slavery to forms of 
expression was now substituted in the place of the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth; and Gieseler states that the contemporaries of the 
heretic, whom an amiable Church historian of the period declared to 
be eternally damned, misrepresented his doctrinal system, and that he 
never asserted anything really inconsistent with the confession of faith 
signed by Cyril himself. Dr. Pusey, however, considers that the 
alleged heresy menaced a vital element in the Christian Creed, and 





* See Dr Pusey’s sermon ‘‘ On Everlasting Punishment.” 1864. 

8 ‘A Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church anterior to the division 
of the East and West.” Translated by Members of the English Church. S. Cyril, 
Archbishop of Alexandria. Five tomes against Nestorius; Scholia on the Incar- 
nation; Christ is One; Fragments against Diodore of Tarsus; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia ; the Synousiasts. Oxford: James Parker & Co.; and Rivingtons, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1881. 
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has done his best to vindicate the “‘ God-devoted character of his early 
benefactor.” , 
Happily there is little or no metaphysical theology in the work that 
comes next to hand—‘ Qnesimus.”” ‘ Onesimus” is at once an essay 
and aromance. As a work of art we shall briefly commend it to 
our readers. Its portraiture of Pagan and Christian life and manners, 
its representations of scenes of sorrow and joy, of outward sorrow and 
conflict, are full of interest, and the composition harmonizes with the 
grace and beauty of the subject. The theological purpose, however, 
and not the literary merit, is our present concern. Though, as we 
understand, the author is a clergyman, he not only accepts the idea 
of an historical development in Christianity, but to some extent even 
favours the mythical theory advocated by Strauss. Thus, before 
two generations had elapsed since the birth of Christ, he seems to 
admit that “‘ already are there current many fables and stories which 
overshadow the things that He really did, and the doctrine that He 
really taught, and all this because of the ancient prophecies of His 
nation, Of the Jewish writers of the Old Testament books his hero 
says that their minds “seem ever on the poise between poetry and 
prose, between figures of speech and plain sense, between hyperbole 
and fact,” and that in their relations it is impossible to tell where the 
poem ends and the history begins. At first Onesimus finds the 
dewish Christians of the straiter sect maintaining the obligatoriness 
of the Mosaic Law, and denouncing Paul as a teacher of heresy. At 
a later period “these Ebionites, as they were called, who in former 
times alone seemed to be the Church, and the rest heretics, themselves 
came to be thought heretics, while the doctrine of Paul was accepted 
as the doctrine of all the Churches.” This view of the early 
Christian parties approximates very closely to that of Dr. Baur and 
his followers. It was not till about the end of Vespasian’s reign, we 
are told, that the Churches began to commit to writing the traditions 
of the acts and discourses of the Lord. “For as long as the 
disciples and apostles of the Lord themselves lived, it had seemed to 
the saints that there was no need of books, having, as it were, the 
living words of the Lord Jesus among them. Moreover, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the saints for the most part lived in 
continual expectation of the coming of the Lord; wherefore, hoping 
soon to have heard His voice from heaven, they were the less careful 
to record exactly the words He had spoken on earth.” The intrusion 
of mythical elements into the original tradition is cleverly illustrated 
in the imaginary discourse of Lucian of Cyrene, which shows us 
how readily history can be manufactured out of prophecy, as well as 
in the pictorial representations on the Catacombs, where Onesimus 
finds the very beliefs embodied which he had described as currently 
reported, but not yet added to the tradition. In assuming a general 
correspondence between the views of Onesimus and the author, we 





9 “Onesimus : Memoirs of a Disciple of St Paul” By the Author of “ Philo 
Christus.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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conceive ourselves to be amply justified; for, to quote his own 
words— 

** Artemidorus, Nicostratus, Philemon, and Oneiroeritus represent thoughts 
that must have been in the air throughout Asia, as early as a.p. 60, though 
they did not find expression in extant books till some time later. So also of 
Justin and Irengeus ; it may safely be asserted that the tendency to see in each 
of the acts of Jesus the exaet fulfilment of some prophecy, and in each 
prophecy the prediction of some act of Jesus—the next step being to bebieve 
and then to assert that that act must consequently have oecurred—permeated 
the early Christian Church at least as early as the date of the composition of 
the Introduction to St. Matthew’s Gospel, and long before it found expression 
in the pages of Justin and Irenzus.” 

What is this but the theory of the Evangelical Mythus to which 
Strauss unfortunately accorded such exaggerated proportions ? 

In “ Present Day Tracts,” the Rev. Prebendary Row expatiates on’ 
the historical evidence of the “ Resurrection of Jesus from the Dead.”” 
And Dr, Cairns infers the truth of Christianity from the transcendent 
wonderfulness and originality of the character of Christ. In his plea 
for Miracles he treats the subject with temper and intelligence, but not, 
as we think, conclusively. 

In a similar series, the “St. Giles’ Lectures,” the Rev. James 
Dodds descants on the Religion of Egypt, the best features of which 
reappear, he tells us, in the Books of Moses; and Dr. Milligan, ending 
his picturesque account of the Religions of Greece, draws the moral 
that the search for the divine in Nature alone led to self-abasement. 

In describing the early career of Mahommed, Dr. Hauri agrees 
pretty closely with Dr. Sprenger.* Nervous excitability, marked 
by paroxysms and attended by hysteria, characterized the physical con- 
stitution of the prophet. With hysterical temperaments a certain 
tendency to invention, exaggeration, deception, and falsehood is often 
found allied. And though unquestionably sincere in his belief in his 
mission, a good husband, a good father, and a good friend, Mohammed 
was not without that alloy which these unfortunate proclivities implied, 
Through its religious elevation and civilizing influence Islam was, in 
some degree, of service to the world. Nevertheless, in consecrating 
polygamy, slavery, war, it has produced enormous evil. In the Im- 
perial circle it has led to deadly erime; the political, social, and 
domestic institutions of Islam all co-operate to destroy the empire and 
its rulers. Our author predicts its gradual decay in the East. He 
allows, however, that in British India it exhibits indications of a new 
era in science and culture. In China, too, it is making way. In the 





10 “The Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
Dead.” By the Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A. “Christ the Central Evidence of 
— By the Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D. London: Religious Traet 

iety. 

11 St. Giles’ Lectures. Second Series. Faiths of the World. Lecture V. 
“ Religion of Ancient Egypt.” By the Rev. James Dodds, D.D. Lecture VI. 
“ Religion of Aneient Greece.” By the Rev. William Milligan, D,D. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 

12 “Der Islam in seinem Einfluss auf das Leben seiner Bekenner.’ Von 
Joannes Hauri. Pfarren in Davos. London: Triibner & Co. 1882 
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Indian Archipelago, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, it follows the 
Dutch Government like its shadow. The necessity of employing 
Mohammedan interpreters and clerks explains this startling connection. 
Eisewhere the pilgrims are important auxiliaries to the spread of Islam. 
In Central Asia, Russia, the natural enemy of this creed, has, our 
author contends, a true mission of civilization. Predicting its ultimate 
decay in the East, Dr. Hauri cannot deny that it has a prodigious 
vitality in Central Asia. Mohammedan merchants are reducing whole 
districts into their power, and persuading the various populations to 
adopt the religion of the Crescent. In Sierra Leone it flourishes. In 
the Soudan, Timbuctoo, and other regions, it is the dominant creed. 
’ In fifty years, if there be no reaction, Central Africa will be wholly 
Mohammedan. With this vision of decay and revival our author does 
not look for a golden age of peace and harmony; the people are 
destined to toil, to disturbance, to struggle ; but, believing in the con- 
quering energy of the Christian faith, he is satisfied that our historical 
development will achieve its desired end. 

Mr. Keary is of opinion that in some crude form most of the 
myths of the Indo-European system existed among human beings 
at a date much earlier than the era in which we first distinguish 
the Aryan races.“ So thinking, he has attempted to reconstruct 
in outline the primitive creed of tlie Indo-European races, tracing 
it up to a time which preceded the historical age. The primitive 
Aryan creed rested, he is convinced, upon a worship of external 
phenomena, such as the sky, the earth, the sea, the storm, the wind, 
and the sun. In contesting the accuracy of certain previous defini- 
tions of religion, Mr. Keary arrives at the conclusion that the 
essence of religion lies in a capacity for worship, in the recognition 
ot a Something which does not exist in mere outward sensation. 
This definition, we think, requires to be guarded. If the Something 
beyond is Power or Beauty, something that exists in the mind of 
man only, we need not take exception to it; but if it be meant 
that man discerns, and not merely imagines or infers, something 
“ beyond Nature,’’ we cannot acquiesce in the statement. We agree | 
with Mr. Keary, however, in his view that fear and wonder are 
ingredients in primitive religion. We also agree with him in 
refuting the notion, though supported by high authority, that the 
ghosts of dead men are the first objects of religious worship. 
With Mr. Keary, we believe that material objects—the tree, the 
mountain, the river—were the earliest, or amongst the earliest, 
objects of superstitious affection, whether love or fear. In treat- 
ing this topic he well remarks, that for the primitive men a thin 
atmosphere of thought and emotion surrounded the world with 
sense; all material things shared in a certain vitality which is 
shed upon them by the subject. The early growth of belief is 
very fairly described by our author. Preceding Nature-worship, 
as he defines it, was a preliminary kind of theology, for which 





13 “Outlines of Primitive Belief among the Indo-European Races.” By Charles 
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perhaps a less equivocal term than Fetichism might be substituted. 
Fetichism (we retain the word) indicates not the worship of something 
beyond the object, but the worship of the object itself. From his intro- 
ductory exposition of the nature of religious belief, Mr. Keary proceeds 
to a direct illustration of his argument, dealing almost exclusively with 
the phenomena of Nature-worship among the Aryas, with their 
Agni, Dyans, and Indra; among the Greeks, with their prominent 
deities, Zeus, Apollo, Athene; among the Germans, with their gods 
of the Mark and the Homestead. The mythic day, the mysteries 
or celebration of the Spring, Prometheus, whose original was Pra- 
mantha (the Fire-drill), the Underworld, with its river of death and 
bridge of souls, medieval heathenism, the earthly paradise and 
twilight of the gods, are among the subjects treated by Mr. Keary, 
with lucidity, liveliness and poetic grace. The impression which his 
elever and agreeable book produces on our mind is often favourable 
to the theory which he advocates. A plausible etymology sometimes 
affords a strong presumption of the correctness of his identifications. 
Sometimes additional evidence is required to support his mythological 
interpretations. The Wind and Dawn hypothesis, for example, rests 
on a precarious basis, Is Cerbura a correct transliteration of the 
Sanskrit name of the renowned dog of Yama, as Mr. Keary gives 
it? Professor Max Miiller, while disposed to connect Cerberus with 
Sarvart, does not notice the suspicious-looking etymon which our 
author adopts. 

A pamphlet, which appears to us as excellent in tone and temper as 
it is decisive in argument, defends the Revisers of the translation of 
the New Testament from the rash assault of the Quarterly Review." 
In this pamphlet, by two Members of the New Testament Company, it 
is shown that the attack of the Reviewer on the text of the Revisers is 
really an attack on the critical principles that have been established 
during the last fifty years, or it might almost be said during two 
centuries. In reply to the general charge, the responding Members 
contend that the ultimate basis of the Received Text is principally that 
of late MSS., thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth centuries, and in one 
instance of a mutilated MS. of the twelfth century. Their rejection of 
the Testus Receptus (which the Quarterly Reviewer himself says re- 
quires correction), in favour of a text grounded on the consentient 
testimony of the most ancient authorities, harmonizes with the evident 
conviciion of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. On particular 
cases of alleged textual error, asin that of the form of the Lord’s Prayer 
in St. Luke, and He who for God (1 Tim. iii. 16), or rather the Greek 
equivalents, they have conclusively shown that they had ample warrant 
for the variations they haveadopted. We strongly recommend all who 
have read the Reviewer’s attack to study the Revisers’ vindication. 

We may appropriately acknowledge here the merits of a handsome 
crown quarto, the Parallel New Testament, being the Authorized 
Version set forth in 1611, arranged in parallel columns with the 





144 “The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament.” By Two 
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Revised Version of 1881. Typographical errorg,and falseyreferences 
which had crept into the A. V. have been corrected.’ "The “Marginal 
Notes of the R. V., the Revisers’ Preface, and the list of readings and 
renderings preferred by the American Committee, are contained in 
the volume. 





PHILOSOPHY. 4 
MS SARA S. HENNELL, whose intellectual vigour and consistent 


fearlessness have not been without appropriate recognition, has, in 
the second division of her ‘‘ Comparative Ethics,” an instalment of her 
comprehensive work on “ Present Religion,” explained the actual 
operation of moral principle based specifically on religion." Though 
from the first an ardent disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer, she never 
derived more than indirect support from her adhesion to his scheme of 
Nature. More recently, the “religious negativeness” which she 
thought so admirable, has with the development of the “ Synthetic 
Philosophy” been seriously impaired. Accordingly, Miss Hennell 
finds herself at present “much more an antagonist than an adherent 
of Mr. Spencer’s teaching.” In her indictment of this teaching, three 
principal counts may be specified.. 1. His estimate of woman’s 
natural position in the sociological sphere ; Mr. Spencer appearing to 
her ‘‘to imply always in the exceptional discussion allotted to [women ] 
that all good to be attained by [them] of the kind he has in view, has 
only to be conceded them by man and not earned by their own 
efforts.”, 2. His hypothesis that the savage worship of dead ancestors 
is a sufficing representation of the origin of religious worship in 
general—a conception for which the authoress substitutes one, in her 
opinion, expressing a far deeper truth, the universal apprehension of 
the nature of death in the abstract, embodying ail existing causes and 
occasions of spiritual fear, and pointing to the correlative sense of 
Deity, in the Agnostic signification of the word. 3. His conclusion 
that “the sense of Deity, or moral obligation, is transitory, and will 
diminish as fast as moralization increases.” In defending her view of 
the permanence of the moral sense, Miss Hennell argues that this 
sense, as being naturally based on our instinet towards social aggrega- 
tion, involving the need of controlling law and following necessarily 
on religious sentiment, will inevitably continue to improve and refine, 
and cannot possibly become extinct. For Miss Hennell’s view of the 
intimate connection between religion and morality, as historically re- 
presented in the Appeal by Oath—the only méans, as she believes, of 
expressing the recognition of inward law; for her partial identifica- 
tion of her own statement with the Contract theory of Hobbes (pro- 
nounced gratuitous and baseless by Mr. Spencer), as well as for her 





15 **The Parallel New Testament, &c.” Printed for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Oxford: at the University Press. 1882. 

1 “Comparative Ethics:” I. Moral Standpoint. ‘ Present Religion,” vol. iii. By 
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strictures on the Positivist ideal of Humanity and the ethical doc- 
trine of Altruism, we must refer all who are curious on the matter to 
the pages of the somewhat abstruse work in which these difficult ques- 
tions are discussed. 

Professor Gonne, in his ‘‘ Philosophical Considerations,” reminds us 
a little of Mr. Spencer. Accepting Kant’s position, that there is a 
Noumenon, or thing in itself, an Urwesen which underlies mind and 
matter alike, but which is an altogether inscrutable essence, Dr. 
Gonne maintains that only what is recognizable as the homogeneous 
in mind and matter, through sense and intellect, is to be regarded as 
our Absolute, and that this Unknown Something is to be traced 
through the analogies observable in science, in art, and practical life. 
The existence of an object is (he continues) announced to us by motion, 
present alike in mind and matter, as the primary perceptible condition 
of all reality; motion and perception being identical, and motion being 
at once cause and effect. External motion manifests itself as sensa- 
tion in the body, reacting on the sensorium; internal motion, a repeti- 
tion of the external, occurs in the central organ, continuing, even when 
the outward cause is removed, to exist as memory, a purely mental 
product. It is Motion or Force, equally impelling Body and Mind, 
which first reveals existence to us. The thing in itself, or as Gonne 
calls it, the Urwesen, possesses infinite motion. The mode of percep- 
tion of this trancendent Being is an impenetrable mystery. We know 
only that it does not take place through sense-organs such as we have. 
Nature our author regards as a revelation of this Creative Power ; but 
the revelation varies with the spirit of the age. The Christian ideal, 
though an attractive one, cannot be a permanent ideal; the religion 
of love which Jesus proclaimed must be preceded by the religion of 
duty, its indispensable prerequisite. For the struggle for existence, or 
the satisfaction of material wants, our author substitutes a more refined 
principle. The object for which men are really contending is Equili- 
brium. The contest, it is true, will never cease, and a perfect equili- 
brium therefore will never be attained; but in the long-continued 
battle with evil, which is irreparably implicated with good, the good is 
increasingly victorious, and the tendency is ever towards a balance or 
harmony of life. The Urwesen of the Professor, revealed in Nature, 
and present, as he believes, in every man’s consciousness, is God. It 
is not clear to us that this God is a personal intelligence, though some 
mysterious power of perception is attributed to him. Of a future life, 
our author holds that no intimation is afforded us. Our duty, there- 
fore, is not to trouble ourselves about another world, but to be faithful 
to all moral obligations and meet our end with serene confidence. 
The individual is a part of the whole, and must work and suffer for 
the whole, with or against his will, regarding his private unhappiness 
as a sacrifice to the collective good. Such is a rough view of the 
ingenious argument and lofty moral aim of Professor Gonne’s work. . 





2 “Das Gleichgewicht in der Bewegung.’ Philosophische Betracthungen von 
Christian Friedrich Gonne, Professor an der kénigliche Sichs, Kunstakademie in 
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Dissatisfied with the absolute philosophies, whether of. mind or of 
matter, Mr. H. Macaulay Posnett professes to care only for relative 
truths.” To conform the spheres of association and absolute truth is, 
he tells us, no purpose of his, He purposes to build his science 
sensuously out of human associations. In writing the essay in which 
he embodies his views, he attempts to “ prove that the historical 
method is in harmony with inductive science; that its essential 
characteristic is the reversal of mental evolution, and that the 
philosophy of the finite and historical philosophy are one.” The 
instruments with which he undertakes to build experience into social 
theory are the four methods, entitled the Comparative Method, the 
Method of Scientific Imagination, the Method of Survival, and the 
Method of Concrete Analysis. Three ages of generalization, marked 
respectively by Deductive, Inductive and Historical Reasoning, lie, he 
conceives, within man’s memory. In Mr. John Stuart Mill’s “ Recon- 
ciliation of the Aristotelian and Inductive Logic” he sees the way 
cleared for the recognition of both, as analysis of mental evolution, 
preparatory to the historical method, the historical and inductive 
methods being to all intents and purposes one and the same. Though 
discarding ‘* Absolute Truth” at the commencement of his essay, Mr. 
Posnett seems inclined to recognize, if not absolute truth, a kind of 
mystical universal at the end of it. The agreement of particulars in 
an abstract idea suggests to his mind a solution of the problem of 
abstraction. Is not, he asks, the abstract entity to which generaliza- 
tion seems to point a conception of cause, unconscious, vague, or 
scientific? And does not the logic of induction abound with obscure 
recognitions of this ideal, this imaginative element, in hypothesis 
scientifically controlled, in analogy scientifically limited, and in. the 
inherent petitio principi of all reasoning? In all such speculations 
there is, we fear, an ignis fatuus light, which can only mislead the 
speculator. Can we, with Mr. Posnett, identify the historical method 
with induction? and, through recognizing the legitimate use of 
hypothesis and the discolouring tendences of thought and language, 
can we admit the presence of an imaginative element in all reasoning ? 
Mr. Posnett descants on the application of his historical method in 
ethics, jurisprudence, and political economy, recognizing the merits 
and censuring the shortcomings of Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Bentham, Ricardo, and Austin. We are often compelled 
to dissent from his conclusions, His essay, however, is clever and 
suggestive, and the challenge of opinion is indispensable for the cor- 
rection of error or the confirmation of truth. 

We have examined, as we best could, the “ Elliptical Philosophy of 
the Marquis de Seoane,” and can make but an unsatisfactory report of 
it. To us, indeed, the science of the “ Latent Efficient” is no better 





3 «‘ The Historical Method in Ethics, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy.” By 
Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett, M.A., late Senior Classical Moderator, &c. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

* **Elliptische Philosophie des Verborgen Wirkenden. Pantanomische Panta- 
nomie, oder das Fiinffache Universal-Gesetz.’”” Von Marquis de Seoane, Senator, 
&c. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 
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than darkness visible. We will try, not by argument, but by exposition, 
to justify our verdict. In constructing his philosophical system the 
initial difficulty which the author encountered was to discover a basis 
for the principle of “ Pantanomy,” or universal Quintuple Law—in 
plain English, the Law of Fives. There are, we are informed, five 
senses, though the author should be aware that the sensations of 
organic life have been reckoned as a sixth sense. There are also five 
primordial laws, five corresponding sentiments, five terms in the 
syllogism, five laws in the legislative, and five laws in the mathe- 
matical science. Now, the basis of Pantanomy must be sought in 
mathematics. This basis is derived from a determinate position, or 
fixed point, implying four others, which are latent. The fixed point, 
as determined by the four latent points, may be regarded as the 
primogenitus latentiorum, or first-born of the latents. The latent is 
thus generative or creative of the apparent. It is found in all the 
sciences, but particularly in that science which is designated philosophy, 
the designation implying an ellipsis, or omission, and the omission 
being none other than the word science, or its signification, so that the 
Latent thus understood is the science which investigates the laws of 
mind. From this explanation our readers will, we trust, infer the 
origin of the enigmatical title of the book before us, and conjecture 
its general character. The first part of this system of elliptical or 
Pantanomical Philosophy comprises the so-called integral division 
treating of the function of the senses, the real or imaginary quintuple 
element in science, method and law, constituent or cognate ideas, and 
universal representations. The second division is entitled Fractional 
Philosophy, and is mainly an historical review, necessarily somewhat 
superficial, of the systems of predecessors, from Aristotle to Comte, 
Spencer, Darwin, Helmholz, Huxley, Lewes, and others, including 
French and German metaphysicians. The result of all this 
“Elliptical” philosophy is a creed—the creed of contact, or touch, 
comprising the four other senses, and having more than a merely 
material significance. The sciences appear as an aggregate of 
contacts. Our desires, notions, decisions are all in reciprocal contact. 
The true philosophy is based on our ideas or representations of reality. 
Five rules of lite—the five commandments of the Quintuple law of 
the universe—(1) Believe in yourself; (2) Labour with others; (3) 
Economize or save; (4) Act through freedom; (5) Be complete and 
upright—are the practical issue of this ‘‘ Philosophy of the Latent.” 
A more meagre philosophy, surely, was never constructed; but what 
can be expected, when the world is ‘“‘done up” in parcels of Fives! 
With Hegel, Three was the sacred number—‘ the foot that scans the 
rhythmus of the universe”—and accordingly he did up “all creation” 
in parcels of Threes. With what success is known. M. de Seoane 
will be equally successful. 

The author of the Quintuple System, parodying a well-known pro- 
verb, applies it to the philosophy of Hartmann—‘ Man proposes and 
the Unconscious disposes,” Such profanities, however, are very 
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offensive to Herr Plumacher,’ who, after seven years’ study of his 
master in the rural solitudes of Tennessee, defends with becoming 
vigour the various positions of their philosophical system against all 
assailants, logical or ontological, materialistic or theistic, Sensation, 
but not intelligence, is attributed to the Spirit or Geist, which is the 
Urwesen of this system, even Hegel recognizing sensation as a dull 
movement of the Geist in unintelligent unconscious individuality ; and 
it is only by conceiving Spirit as per se unconscious, that we can iden- 
tify collective being in its material and physical aspects, only thus 
that we can abolish dualism and realize monism. Though Herr 
Plumacher denies the unconscious Principle intelligence, he concedes 
it some kind of sensibility. Sensations, he metaphorically says, are 
the building stones out of which our mental representations are con- 
structed. Hartmann, he reminds us, attributed to the unconscious 
a clairvoyance which seems to be the equivalent of instinct; but as 
this Hell-sehe is not subjective but objective, to compare the uncon- 
scious toa somnambulist, is, he indignantly exclaims, a malicious 
misrepresentation to which only a Stickel is equal! Herr Plumacher’s 
work throughout exhibits some power of reflection and care in compo- 
sition, and may be recommended to those who are interested in trans- 
cendental speculations of this kind. 

Hartmann has been accused of paradox because he starts by 
declaring that our world is the best of all possible worlds, and ends by 
pronouncing the Universe ‘‘une ceuvre manquée.” The doctrine of 
Monads,° for which, together with the view of the world that Vol- 
taire’s Dr. Pangloss made so merry with, we are indebted to Leibnitz, 
is the subject of an essay by Mr. P. H. Ritter, containing an 
exposition, a critique, and an introductory sketch of such portions of 
the system of Descartes and Spinoza as are required for general 
elucidation. 

Mr. Cleland’s essay on Evolution, Expression, and Sensation, is 
rather scientific than philosophical, but the speculative element which 
it contains renders its inclusion in this Section admissible.” We shall 
leave our readers to form their own opinion of the value of those por- 
tions of his book which relate to Symbolic Correlation in Expression ; 
the Physical Relations of Consciousness, and the seat of Sensation, and 
the new hypothesis which he advances on the Functions of the Nerves, 
and confine our observations to the general aspects of his subject. 
Acknowledging that science is enormously indebted to Darwin for the 
stimulus which he has given to the study of “ Environment,” he pro- 





5 “Der Kampf um’s ‘Unbewusste.” Von O. Plumacher, Nebst einem 
chronologischen Verzeichniss der Hartmann—Literatur als Anhang. London: 
Triibner. 1881. 

% «* De Monadenleer van Leibniz.” Academische Proefschrift. Door P. H. Ritter. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1882. 

7 «‘ Evolution, Expression and Sensation, Cell-Life and Pathology.” By John 
Cleland, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. 1881. 
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nounces that the doctrine of Natural Selection has precisely the same 
defect asthe Lamarckian doctrine of Appetency. It does not account, 
he continues, for the formation of any new organ; it leaves the pro- 
blems of sex and symmetry unexplained, and while it deserves credit 
for referring the origin of life to a creator, it denies the existence of 
any definite evolution of organization dependent on a definite cause, 
referring evolution to external influences only. Admitting that the 
evolution of the vertebrate from the invertebrate eye is made easier 
by Kowalevsky’s discoveries in the larval ascidians, he refuses to 
recognize the conclusiveness of Darwin’s prerogative instance of the 
asserted conversion by natural selection of the “ simple apparatus of 
an optic nerve, merely coated with pigment and invested by transparent 
membrane into an optical instrument, as perfect as is possessed by any 
member of the great articulate class.” ‘T'o explain the facts of mor- 
phology, and establish the Darwinian hypothesis, Mr. Cleland trans- 
ports us into an unknowable territory, and assumes the existence of an 
Infinite Spirit ; beginning, where Plato began, with the Eternal and 
Unlimited, and postulating “an endless unrolling of definite evolutions.” 
To us, this hypothesis, which is poorly reinforced by the precarious 
doctrine of Final Causes, appears chimerical. It is the offspring of a 
mythological metaphysic. Where our knowledge fails or is defective, 
imagination stands in the gap. Moreover, granted the existence of a 
mythical agent, the hypothesis explains nothing. As to the theory 
of Mr. Darwin, to speak of it as if the sole factor in it were natural 
selection, pure and simple, is to give but an inadequate idea of it. 
Surely it includes not only this principle, not only the general con- 
ditions of existence, but the tendency of organic matter to spontaneous 
variation, and the disposition to transmit forms of variation leading to 
permanent modifications of structure. Moreover, Mr. Darwin has 
himself carefully recorded his conviction that Natural Selection has 
been the main but not the exclusive means of modification. As our 
opinion of the value of Darwin’s work, however, is not that of an 
expert, we will give one which carries authority with it. Professor 
Huxley, in his touching and eloquent tribute in Nature, to the man 
of noble heart and fruitful brain, who has lately passed from among 
us, writes :— 


“ None have fought better, and none have been more fortunate than Charles 
Darwin. He found a great truth trodden under foot, reviled by bigots and 
ridiculed by all the world; he lived long enough to see it—chiefly by his own 
efforts—irrefragably established in science, inseparably incorporated in the 
common thoughts of men, and only hated and feared by those who would 
revile but dare not.” . 


Kant, like Darwin, was of opinion that the prime source of all 
organization does not fall within the scope of physical science, but, 
unlike Darwin, drew a rigid line of division between a race and a 
species. The general speculations of the great German thinker— 
ethnological, cosmical, logical, and westhetic—as well as his more 
systematic expositions in the ‘Critique of Pure Reason,” of the 
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Practical Reason, and of the Power of the Judgment, are sufficiently 
characterized in Mr, Wallace’s welcome contribution to “ Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics.”* Both the exposition and the biographical 
portions of the volume are written with excellent taste and judgment. 
Kant’s cardinal merit lay in his critical survey of the powers of the 
human mind, his demonstration of their limited nature, and his 
consequent rejection of . ontological metaphysics—that “ bottomless 
abyss, that gloomy ocean, with neither shore nor lighthouse,” as he 
called it. His second claim to our homage was his striking, though 
not successful, attempt to determine the conditions of sensibility and 
the laws of thought. His philosophy lies in ruins, but the ruins 
deserve to be diligently explored. Though his “ Critique of the Pure 
Reason” was the abhorrence of Jean Paul Richter, his ‘ Categorical 
Imperative” a thorn in the side of Goethe, while his sober integrity of 
intellect suggested to Heine the type of a petty tradesman weighing 
tea and sugar, as the Professor kept weighing God in the scale, 
Kant will remain a king in the realms of mind. If his attempt, by 
an appeal to the practical reason, to revive a belief in the mythical 
universe, which the inexorable logic of the “pure reason” had 
destroyed, is a failure, he was, at least, successful in showing that 
a scientific knowledge of the super-sensuous world is impossibie, that 
metaphysics supply no basis to religion or morality. 

According to Mr. Seth, however, a new metaphysic compensates for 
the overthrow of the old. In the clever essay, entitled “The 
Development from Kant to Hegel,”® published by the Hibbert 
trustees, this gentleman attributes to Fichte the fundamental con- 
ception of Idealism. The most perfect expression of the general 
movement of thought, known as German idealism, he ascribes 
to Hegel. ‘‘The new metaphysic, developed by Hegel, out of 
Kantianism, does away with the abstract distinction between God 
and man, which still remains at the Kantian standpoint.” The 
thing in itself is incognizable. With Hegel thought became the 
object of philosophy, and the search for something real beyond and 
apart from thought was abandoned. To the new metaphysic, the 
current doctrines of the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul are unnecessary. The first cause is a contradictory concep- 
tion. God is in no sense an object. The idea of God, His existence 
in thought, is His real existence; He is the spirit in all spirits, the 
dialectical development of consciousness, the eternal historical pro- 
cess, “The life of the world appears crystallized in Hegel, as the 
visible evolution of a corporate self or individual.” Mr. Seth, 
while admitting the imperfection of the philosophy of Hegel, is yet 
of opinion “that he has laid down the lines on which a complete 





8 “Kant.” By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1882. . 

® ‘The Development from Kant to Hegel, with Chapters on the Philosophy of 
Religion” By Andrew Seth, M.A., Assistant to the Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, and late Hibbert Travelling Scholar. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1882. 
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explanation must move.” Against this verdict we must be allowed 
to protest. To us the philosophy of Hegel ts a ‘‘cobweb philo- 
sophy.” Mr. Seth commends Hegel for his laborious and faithful 
study of experience in all its forms. This study, however, led him 
to reject the science of Newton, and to prefer the Ptolemaic to the 
Copernican system of astronomy. Mr. Seth thinks Hegel’s his- 
torical criticisms invincible. Others see in them only perversions of 
notorious facts. As to Hegel’s identification of his religious idealism 
with historical Christianity, we can only regard it as intellectual 
legerdemain. With Hegel, the Triune God has no reference to the 
number three. The eternal generation of the Divine Son by the 
Divine Father, is the eternal determination of the Idea by the Idea. 
To the facts of the history of Christ, Hegel is profoundly indifferent. 
From the conception to the ascension of Jesus, all is miraculous; 
but, in the opinion of Hegel, no well-educated man can now believe 
in miracles. Miracles, he says, are Dinge an die er auf einem gewissen 
Standpunct der Bildung nicht mehr glauben kann. Hegel's astonishing 
speculative ingenuity in his philosophical exercitations all may admire. 
Few, we should hope, can approve his peculiar manipulation of 
Christian dogma. 

In Marcus Aurelius Antoninus we have a philosopher of a different 
kind. We regret that Mr Crossley has not been able to command the 
leisure necessary to complete the work he proposed to himself seven 
years ago.” We would gladly have had a complete Greek text, and 
an entire translation of the “ Stoic Book of Piety,” the world-renowned 
“ Meditations.” For the revised text, however, and translation of the 
Fourth Book (and of the Fourth Book only), with a commentary and 
appendix on the relations of the Emperor with Cornelius Fronto, we 
are grateful. Mr. Crossley’s work appears to us adequately done. 
On one point, nevertheless, we differ from him. He attributes, we 
think, more importance to the foreign descent of Zeno and other 
chiefs of Stoicism than we are able todo. To say that Stoicism in 
Greece is an ‘‘ exotic importation” is a scarcely permissible expression. 
Race may have had some influence on character, and birthplace 
may have helped to generate the cosmopolitan tendencies of Stoicism. 
But the philosophical education of the leading men of the Stoic 
school, and their distinctive doctrines, demonstrate their spiritual 
derivation from Antisthenes and Socrates. Mr. Crossley refers, in 
support of his view, to Zeller. We will refer him to the same 
authority. If he will turn to “Die Philosophie der Griechen.” 
(dritter Theil, erster Abtheilung, pp. 327, 328), he will find some 
evidence of the personal connection as well as of doctrinal filiation. 

Something of the spirit of Marcus Aurelius will be found in a little 
work of practical wisdom by a lady whose ‘“‘ Physiology for Schools” 
has been long known and appreciated. Mrs. Charles Bray, who 





10 “The Fourth Book of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” A 
Revised Text, with Translation and Commentary, and an Appendix, &. By 
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writes for children with a charming sympathy and intelligibility, has 
illustrated, in her “‘Elements of Morality,”" the principles of that science 
in all their numerous applications to the conduct of juvenile life. Her 
ethics may be described as Christian ethics, but beyond the recogni- 
tion of the invisible soufce of all life, and of Christ as the teacher 
and friend of all, there is no theology discoverable in her Manual. 
Verse and anecdote relieve the graver matter of the ‘ Elements.” 
Among the original poems is one written by Miss Alice Noel, entitled 
“Houses on the Sand.” The subject is treated with a characteristic 
moral grace, and there is a pleasant ring in the unpretending 
rhymes. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


R. CANT-WALL’S letters from Ireland! attracted a good deal of 
notice when they made their first appearance in the columns of the 
Standard, They are now republished in book form, with appendices, 
containing materials which will be welcomed by all who wish to know 
how the Land Commission is doing its important work. Mr. Cant- 
Wall’s account of Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners is, on the 
whole, a favourable one. He thinks thaf the prevalent Irish complaints 
in regard to rack-renting and confiscation of improvements are by no 
means unfounded, and that the reductions of rent already effected have 
been, on the average, not more than fair to the tenant. At the same 
time, he admits very fairly that what is now going on in Ireland is 
only a rough kind of arbitration, resulting in a good deal of individual 
hardship, and in some extraordinary perversions of the ordinary rules 
of evidence and valuation. “ More painstaking, high-minded, intelligent 
men than the great bulk of the Assistant Commissioners could not be 
found ;” but even the best and most capable of judges cannot avoid 
mistakes if he has to consider his decisions, not @ ¢éte reposée, but on 
the top of an outside car. Once or twice these important arbitrators 
have committed themselves to somewhat questionable declarations of 
principle. Professor Baldwin, of whose ability and enthusiasm Mr. 
Cant-Wall has a high opinion, was understood to hold that “ unearned 
increment” belongs in all cases to the tenant, and that in fixing a fair 
rent the proper rule is to give only the value of the land in the hands 
of its actual occupant, however shiftless and idle the occupant may be. 
But these mistakes were promptly rectified; and there seems every 
reason to hope that the Act of 1881 is to have a fair trial. In his 
chapter on Outrages, Mr. Cant-Wall makes some useful remarks on 
the defects in the Constabulary system. It appears that there is jobbery 
in relation to the more desirable appointments in the force; and positions 
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of great responsibility are too often filled by young gentlemen of the 
squireen order, who take no trouble to understand the serious work 
in which they are engaged. There seems to be little doubt that an 
intelligently organized system of night patrols would do more for such 
centres of outrage as the Millstreet district than all the Coercion Acts 
that can be passed. This book contains only too much evidence that 
the Irish peasantry have been treated by the representatives of English 
rule without the full knowledge and sympathy which would give us 
courage to be firm on proper occasions. We hope it may contribute 
to form an enlightened opinion in England on these matters. 

Mr. Bagenal,’ whose essay on Parnellism we reviewed some time 
ago, has compiled from history and observation a fairly complete 
account of the American Irish, Beginning with the transportation ot 
550 Irish men and women by the Commissioners of Ireland in 1653, 
he shows that emigration to the United States has been going on 
steadily for more than two hundred years. It is asserted that there 
are more than ten millions of people of Irish blood in the States—a 
fact which may turn out to be important if we are ever involved in a 
difference with our American kinsmen. A considerable portion of 
the Irish immigrants do not come to much good. They form the most 
hopeless element of the “tenement” population of New York and 
other great cities. But those of them who are fortunate enough to 
find friendly guides to take them out West on their arrival are found 
to develop into hard-working and well-conducted farmers. Whether 
they prosper or fail, they retain in almost all cases their hatred of 
England ; and this hatred combines with the democratic and socialistic 
notions so easily picked up in the States. The result of the combi- 
nation is Fenianism or Parnellism, according to circumstances. The 
true Fenians were politicians, aiming at the independence of Ireland. 
The Land Leaguers are socialists, who aim at separation from England 
chiefly that they may be free to work out the social revolution in their 
own way. Both movements have derived most of their strength from 
America. Mr. Bagenal’s account-of Irish American politics is enriched 
with a large number of extracts from the organs of Irish opinion. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s contribution to the question of the hour*® has 
a peculiar value of its own. There are few Liberals free enough from 
party influences to judge a measure like the Land Act calmly and ration- 
ally, in the light of history and principle. * There are fewer still who 
have a clear enough notion of civilization as a whole, to enable them to 
bring the measures of the moment into their true perspective as parts 
of the mechanism by which we are labouring to build up better types 
of human character. Viewed from Mr. Arnold’s philosophic observa- 
tory, the Land Act and the Coercion Bill shrink to their true pro- 
portions. He has to tell us that a complicated system of tenant-right 
will benefit the Irish lawyer rather than the Irish farmer ; that it is 
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useless to threaten or cajole disaffection; that the only way to gain 
a people is to please them, and that to please we must be amiable. 
Having thus worked his way back to familiar ground, Mr. Arnold 
takes occasion to repeat the lessons he has so often impressed on us 
before in regard to the pedantry, the hardness, the vulgarity of 
English middle-class civilization. No great preacher was ever afraid 
of becoming monotonous; and the author of “ Culture and Anarchy” 
is a preacher whom we ought to take more seriously than most of his 
hearers are inclined to take him. It is the fact, that many of our 
difficulties in Ireland arise from our unscientific way of looking at 
social questions, our want of directness, simplicity, and grace; our 
arrogant obstinacy in demanding that other nations shall follow our 
ways, and cut themselves after our patterns. With this part of Mr. 
Arnold’s doctrine we are in entire sympathy. But we cannot profess 
to share his belief in enlightened State action as a remedy for the 
evils brought about by self-confident pedantry. To expropriate “ bad 
landlords” by means of a Commission would be a programme requir- 
ing an impossibly wise Government to carry it out with safety. No 
men, not even “ Lord Coleridge and Mr. Samuel Morley,” are good 
enough to be trusted with absolute power. There must be a law to 
guide your Commission (will Mr. Arnold say this is a piece of English 
pedantry ?): law implies definition, and, it is about as difficult to draw 
a definition of a bad landlord as it would be to define a bad husband. 
Mr. Arnold’s Commission would soon find itself in deep waters, beset 
with unreason and calumny on every side, and quite unable to find 
any firm ground of principle to stand on. Nor do we believe that 
the Irish education problem is to be solved by establishing State 
schools on the Catholic or any other basis. National education means 
that a few educated people who believe in learning combine to force 
instruction on the children of many uneducated people who do not 
believe in any such thing. It is better to have board schools or 
Government middle-class schools than to have none. But it appears 
to us that the ideal of reformers should be, not a State system of 
schools, but a system growing naturally out of the desires and interests 
of urban and rural communities. In the meantime, we are content 
to accept National Education as a pis-aller; but we are not sanguine 
as to the results of any National system in Ireland. It is common 
enough to find Irish people who take an interest in education: but it 
is not at all common to find people who will give money, or labour, 
or thought to the improvement of the schools in their own neigh- 
bourhood. So long as this apathy continues, the State may pro- 
vide colleges and schools galore without producing much effect. Mr. 
Arnold contends that we must make up our minds to endow Irish educa- 
tion on a Catholic basis. If this proposal promised a real improvement 
which could not be attained in any other way, we should not be 
pedantic enough to oppose it on the ground that “the Liberal party 
has made up its mind against religious endowment in any form.” 
But we must admit that we do not regard the Roman Catholic Church 
as a body with which the State can safely contract. A —— which 
) 
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claims infallible and universal authority must advance its pretensions 
with every concession. The State would be asked to hand out its 
money without retaining any control whatever in the schools where 
the money would be spent. Inspection, or revision of the course of 
instruction, or intervention on behalf of the children of Protestants, 
would be regarded as so many insults to episcopal authority. We 
are perfectly willing to co-operate with the Catholic clergy; but, un- 
fortunately, Rome co-operates only on certain terms, and those terms 
we cannot with prudence concede. 

Mr. Wallace’s defence of Land Nationalization‘ is meant to be read 
with special reference to Irish troubles. It need not be said that the 
book is ably written, and founded on wide and detailed study of facts. 
But we cannot say that Mr. Wallace displays in dealing with social 
questions the same patience and accuracy which he has displayed in 
the field of natural science. He starts with a violent prejudice against 
the institution of private property in land, and his argument hardly 
professes to be more than an ex parte statement. He deals much in 
general assertions, some of which appear to us to be quite unsupported 
by statistics. Thus, his repeated statement that England is “the most 
pauperized country in the world” is not correct, as Mr. Thornton (an 
authority whom Mr. Wallace is bound to respect) proved long ago. 
Again, the assertion that the poverty of wealthy countries is chiefly 
due to landlordism and the exaction of rent has not been proved, 
either by Mr. Wallace or by Mr. Henry George. Rent must be paid, 
so long as soils vary in fertility; and the condition of the Madras 
peasantry proves that rent paid to the State may be just as difficult to 
pay as rent paid toa landlord. Mr. Wallace has compiled a graphic 
account of the hardships wrought by eviction in Scotland and Ireland. 
We have no desire to defend the memory of Mr. Sellar or Mr. Trench, 
but we must point out that, if Mr. Wallace is going to sit in judgment 
on landlordism, he must allow for the good as well as the evil. What, 
for instance, would he make of Sir H. Maine’s statement that private 
property in land has been the stimulus of agricultural advance, both 
in England and America? What would he answer to Mr. Caird, who 
says that the English system of culture produces better economic and 
social results than any other known to him? When Mr. Wallace comes 
to work out his own notion of a just land tenure, we are impressed by 
the laxity of his legal and political ideas. He thinks that every man 
has “a right to live on his native soil.”’ What is a “right to live”? 
Is it the right to seek a piece of land, or the right to require some- 
body else to provide you with land? Then, what is a man’s “ native 
soil”? Take a native of the Island of Achill. How far does his “ right 
to live” extend? ‘To the island, or to the kingdom of Ireland, or to 
the United Kingdom, or to the world? Mr. Wallace should remember 
that he is dealing, not with abstractions, but with men who are quite 
capable of quarrelling if their rights are not properly defined for them. 
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Mr. Wallace says nobody but the cultivating occupier should have any 
rights in the land. But who is the occupier? May a man have land 
and employ his son to till it? May he employ a neighbour? And if 
he may employ another without working himself, how are you to pre- 
vent these occupiers from becoming landlords, and exacting oppressive 
dues from those whom they allow to work on their lands? Mr. Wallace 
will, perhaps, say that nobody need labour on oppressive terms, because 
every subject will have an opportunity of acquiring land of his own. 
But what is the precise value of this opportunity? Is a south-country 
labourer to leave his labour in order to embark in business as a peasant 
proprietor? If he does, and succeeds, let Mr. Wallace have the credit. 
But what if he fails? He may turn up on your hands, and tell you 
that the piece of land you gave him to reclaim cannot be cultivated at 
a profit. That was the end of many peasant proprietors created by 
the agrarian laws of Rome. And the only way to escape such social 
fiascos is to let the men who wish to become peasant proprietors find 
their properties for themselves. We entirely sympathize with Mr. 
Wallace in his hatred of inequality and his desire to raise the labourer 
beyond the danger of pauperism. But we do not believe in raising 
people by putting more power into the hands of the central Govern- 
ment. M. Thiers said that the “right to labour’ would make the 
French a people of idlers and slaves. We feel sure that Mr. Wallace’s 
“right to live” would produce a people whose life would not be worth 
living. 

Mr. Ellershaw’s articles’ are written in a pointed style and embody 
a good deal of sound sense. But it is matter of common knowledge 
that newspaper articles do not bear reprinting. They are directed to 
a given opinion or state of circumstances which has come to the front 
for the moment; and when they are thrown together they look scrappy 
and unsystematic. We observe that Mr. Ellershaw, like Mr. Bradlaugh, 
under whose editorial auspices these articles appeared, avoids com- 
mitting himself to the socialistic view of property in land. 

Lord Dufferin’s speeches’ take us back to an earlier and quieter 
phase of Irish controversy. But there is little consolation for English 
politicians in the history of the years before 1870, when it was still 
thought possible to establish a modus vivendi between landlord and 
tenant on the basis of free contract. The more we study that period, 
the more clearly we see that our ignorance and apathy, reinforced by 
the selfishness of the House of Lords, refused to deal with an urgent 
difficulty until it was hardly possible to deal with it wisely. If the 
landlords had set to work in 1854 in the spirit of Lord Dufferin’s 
speech on the Land Bill of that year, if they had recognized the justice 
of the tenants’ claim in respect of permanent improvements, and the 
desirability of reducing an uncertain custom to legal and business- 
like form, they might never have had to complain of Healy’s clause 
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and the doings of the Land Courts. Lord Dufferin has always 
approached these questions in a conservative spirit. He wishes to 
make it quite clear that the tenant is not, and ought not to be, more than 
an occupier for a term, and that at the end of the term the tenant's 
interest in his own improvements should be allowed to expire. He 
shows very clearly how the custom of tenant-right burdened the 
peasant with two rents, one paid in respect of the land, the other in 
respect of the money required to buy out his predecessor. But he 
strove to impress on Parliament the necessity of giving effect to all 
just claims under the Irish custom as it stood, and the danger of pressing 
a legal theory which no landlord could carry out unless he had 
“a million of money and a heart of stone.” Unfortunately, Lord 
Dufferin’s advice was not taken; legislation was left imperfect, or was 
thwarted and evaded by landlord influence; and the result of this 
suicidal policy was seen in the success of the agitation of 1879. 
Besides the speeches on Irish questions, this volume contains those 
Addresses which contributed so much to the brilliancy of Lord 
‘Dufferin’s viceroyalty in Canada. ‘These speeches are still so fresh in 
our memories that we need not do more than refer to them. Who 
can have forgotten the wit and skill with which the Viceroy touched 
off the frank affection of Canada for her big cousin of the United 
States, or the exuberant eloquence and humour of his glorifications 
of the colony and its boundless resources? It is well that a permanent 
record should be kept of speeches so full of sense and geniality, and 
expressed in so excellent a style. 

From the pleasant pages of Lord Dufferin we turn to the un- 
promising tables of figures which make up the greater part of Mr. 
Meade’s careful account of our coal and iron industries.” The statis- 
tics of this bulky volume are taken from the best sources, and they 
are arranged with a systematic completeness which leaves nothing to 
be desired. Lach coalfield and iron district is separately treated with 
special reference to its geological formation and to the chemical analysis 
of its product. Returns are given of the output and prices of mate- 
rial; the persons employed, and their various occupations above and 
underground are duly enumerated; and estimates are given of the 
probable duration of the supply. In summing up the results for the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Meade is content to give us the result of the 
Coal Commission Inquiry, and the Commissioners’ estimate that our 
supply is good for 920 years at the present rate of output, without 
entering on the vexed questions discussed by Mr. Jevons and others 
in regard to the increased rate of consumption, and the probability of 
the increase being maintained. There are also speculative questions 
of great importance as to the effect of increased cost of production 
when we have to draw the coal required for our industries from 
greater depths. But these are matters outside the range of Mr. 
Meade’s work. His object is to present us with a complete account 
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of things as they are, and, so far as we have been able to test his 
account we find it accurate and valuable in a high degree. It is 
gratifying to note that legislation and inspection have rapidly reduced 
the amount of youthful labour in our mining industries. Female 
labour is also rapidly diminishing. Male labour does not increase in 
a corresponding ratio; for improved machinery has so raised the out- 
put per man that the same number of men turn out a larger and 
larger quantity of coal. 

Dr. Oswald’s “ Physical Education” is a book worth reading. It 
ought to be in the hands of some few hundred thousand persons on 
this and the other side of the Atlantic, who are making their children’s 
lives less happy than they might be, from their ignorance of the laws 
of Nature. The amount of evil wrought by ignorance and false 
beliefs about diet, clothing, fresh air, and exercise, is beyond calcula- 
tion. And so rooted are the prejudices which lead us to stifle instinct 
and outrage our healthy impulses, that he who advances to make an 
attack on current notions of what is “good for you” and “ bad for 
you” ought to be armed with a triple armour of science, common 
sense, and genial indifference. Dr. Oswald seems quite equal to the 
contest he has provoked. His doctrine is, if we may venture to say 
s0, in accordance with true scientific principles; his advices are 
pervaded by sound sense; and he expresses himself in a forcible and 
humorous style, which ought to arrest the attention even of the most 
utterly deluded and self-confident autocrat of the nursery. His book 
is written for Americans, but it contains a great deal which may be 
read with profit by English people. If we must be critical, we may 
point out to Dr. Oswald that his historical illustrations are not always 
so accurate as they might be. It was Fabricius, not Cincinnatus, 
who was discovered making his supper of turnips; it was at the siege 
of Arcot, not at the siege of Lucknow, that the Sepoys offered to 
subsist on rice-water that their English comrades might have the rice: 
the solarium of a Roman house was an open terrace on the roof, not a 
“ slass-covered turret” ; and the glirarium was used for fattening, not 
rats, but dormice. These mistakes do not affect the value of Dr. 
Oswald’s essay; but they should be corrected if it passes, as we hope 
it may, into a second edition. 

Another medical authority, Dr. Allen,’ of Lowell, Mass., calls 
attention in two statistical essays to changes which are taking place 
in the physical and moral condition of New England. During the 
present century the old English stock of the Eastern States has been 
exposed to the disintegrating influence of a somewhat too rapid 
development of material prosperity. The men have been tempted to 
leave the hard work of the farm to German immigrants, and to throw 
themselves into the excitement and luxury of city life. The women 
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no longer take pride in house work ; hotel life has destroyed the old 
family life of the homestead and the manse; and the increased ratio 
of divorces to marriages, coinciding with a low birth rate among 
Americans of English blood, seems to show that the French code of 
marital duties is supplanting the beliefs which came over with the 
Mayflower. These general statements are supported by a formidable 
array of statistics, which deserve to be carefully studied by American 
patriots. Much depends on the ability of the English element to 
assimilate the masses of German and Irish population which are 
constantly passing from this side the Atlantic; and the work of 
assimilation cannot be performed by a people enervated by luxury, 
absorbed in competitive speculation, and emancipated from the strict 
morality which has contributed so much to the vigour of our race. 
Like ourselves, the Americans are too prone to glory in a great 
aggregate increase of wealth and numbers, without looking closely 
into the quality of the items of which the aggregate is composed. Dr. 
Allen’s pamphlets supply a useful and timely correction of this 
dangerous tendency. 

Mr. Hawley” is one of those American economists, so puzzling to 
the English reader, who justify Protection out of Ricardo and Mill. 
His essay is not an easy piece of reading; but it contains some very 
acute distinctions and criticisms. His main thesis is, that capital tends 
to increase faster than population, and that the over-accumulation of 
capital, by increasing the amount of “dead stock,” tends to lower the 
rate of profit, and thus to discourage production and diminish the 
amount of the wages fund. This is especially the case with a new 
country ; for agriculture is an industry in which only a limited capital 
can be used up. The effect of Protection is to provide an agricultural 
country with industries in which its growing capital can be used up, 
so as to prevent the accumulation of “dead-stock.” We think Mr. 
Hawley fails to take due account of the fact that Protection discourages 
production by increasing the cost of labour. The labourer is made 
to pay for providing employment for capital; and this is a process 
which cannot be made profitable to the labourer. Mr. Hawley may 
be right in holding that a protective country, while it keeps the 
aggregate production of the world lower than it might be, secures to 
itself a larger proportion of the wealth produced. But he has not shown 
that this larger proportion is secured for the labourers of the protective 
country. This is the assertion of all American protectionists; but it 
is an assertion not supported by facts. Only the other day the head 
of the Labour Statistics Bureau of Massachusetts published careful 
tables, from which it appeared that the American labourer was, on the 
whole, hardly so well off as his English rival: and Mr. Playfair has 
shown very clearly that the American tariff closes all but the coarser 
and simpler industries against native labour. Our space will not 
permit detailed criticism of Mr. Hawley’s account of panics, and his 
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defence of bimetallism. We cannot admit that he has made out his 
case; but his arguments are worth reading. 

Mr. Pollock’s Essays" are already familiar to those who take an 
interest in the current literature of legal and philosophical subjects. 
Though not so solid as the author’s more technical treatises, they have 
a practical value of their own. Mr. Pollock possesses considerable 
knowledge of the history of English law, and his studies have been 
directed by the spirit of scientific method. Without committing him- 
self to any of the schools, he has assimilated much of what is best in 
Bentham and Maine. He appreciates fully the treasures of sound 
sense to be found in our law; but his special ambition is to do some- 
thing to amend those faults of form and expression which obscure the 
merits of our legal system. It is not possible to separate the essential 
from the accidental in a body of law without clear conceptions of the 
nature of law, and of its relations with science generally and with 
the science of morals in particular. And therefore the Essays in 
this volume on Ethics and Morals and the Casuistry of Common 
Sense are in vital connection with the essays on legal subjects. Of 
these latter, the essay on the Defects of our Commercial Law contains 
some suggestions which might be useful to reformers if the present 
conditions of legislation allowed reformers any leisure to think. In 
dealing with the Law of Partnership Mr. Pollock is on ground which 
he has made his own. The Essay on the History of the English 
Law as a Branch of Politics is a good example of the author’s style, 
a clear exposition of that view of our history which the picturesque 
historian is apt to neglect. We may perhaps regard this volume as 
a collection of pices justificatives in support of Mr. Pollock’s candi- 
dature for the Protessorship of Jurisprudence in University College, 
to which he has just been elected. 

Dr. Gore’s treatise” is a manifesto in favour of the endowment 
of research. He pleads for the foundation of State laboratories, 
university and local professorships of research, and an extension of 
grants in aid of research; and he has much to say of the defects of 
our present system of education, and the waste of power occasioned 
by our devotion to gainful pursuits at the expense of scholarship 
and orginal inquiry. We are quite in agreement with his general 
argument; but we should like to see the practical part of his paper 
developed in somewhat closer detail. 

Mr. James Stuart” is an emeritus member of the Edinburgh Police 
Force, who has made use of the opportunities for quiet meditation 
afforded by his profession to work out a scheme of social philosophy 
which his well earned leisure now enables him to commit to writing. 
It would not be fair to criticize a book of this kind as if it were 
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the production of a practised man of letters. Mr. Stuart’s philosophy 
is sometimes obscure, and his style sometimes gets the better of him. 
But his descriptions are by no means wanting in point and force; and 
some of his observations, founded on his experience of criminal justice 
as it is administered in Edinburgh, are not without value. There is 
a strong savour of true Scotch dogmatism in his opinions, especially 
in those opinions which relate to the liquor traffic; but, taken as a 
whole, his book is a very creditable one for an almost untaught man 
to have written. 

“Common Sense about Women”™ is perhaps not a very attractive 
title; butthe name of the author will encourage English and American 
readers to take up the book without apprehension. Mr. Higginson 
can treat a hackneyed subject in a bright sensible style, and if his 
jokes are occasionally rather small, they are thrown out with a cheerful 
confidence that seldom fails to please. He has successfully avoided 
the besetting weakness of the orators of female sufferage. He is not 
rhetorical, and he does not overstate his case. He does not expect 
the millennium to arrive as soon as women bring their influence to 
bear on politics. A woman may be a Jingo or a Democrat, or anything 
that is unreasonable; her claim to vote is made, not because she is 
better then man, but because she is different. The wives and mothers 
and spinsters of the community constitute a well-defined interest ; and 
it is almost beyond dispute that this interest has been neglected by the 
dominant sex. Mr. Higginson humorously exposes the current or 
harem theory of female morals and education, and maintains that 
women would gain in all womanly graces by having a wider career 
opened for them. Mixed schools he finds to be a decided success 
wherever they are tried; and wherever the freedom of American life 
has opened a new chance for educated women they have proved 
themselves quite able to hold their own, and make an honourable place 
for themselves in society. Mr. Higginson therefore demands for them 
in politics, “open instead of secret influence; the English tradition 
instead of the French; women as rulers, not as kings’ mistresses; 
women as legislators, not merely as lobbyists; women employing in 
— form that power which they will otherwise illegitimately 
wield.” 

Among the books of travel before us we naturally turn first to this 
description of the Egypt of to-day.” The author belongs, as is well 
known, to the section of opinion represented by Sir W. Gregory and 
Mr. Blunt. He believes in the existence of a truly National party in 
Egypt, and in the genuineness of the patriotic enthusiasm of the Chamber 
of Notables. It is easy enough to represent Arabi and his friends as 
a band of fanatics, anxious to expel the foreigner from their country 
only that they may repudiate the Debt, and obtain unlimited freedom 
to tax the peasants for their own advantage. There may be an ele- 
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ment of truth in this representation. Some of the Nationalists are 
well known in financial circles; and it is very natural that the evil 
example set by the agents and syndicates who have been “ develop- 
ing” Egypt should incite the natives to compete with them. At the 
same time, there is much that deserves our sympathy and respect in 
the aspirations of the National party. The Anglo-French Control 
cannot last; it has done some useful work, but it is hampered at all 
points by the jealousies of the European Powers concerned in it; and 
it is always on the point of becoming a Protectorate which would 
condemn the country to an indefinite term of dependence. We 
may not share the author’s sanguine view of the results which would 
be likely to follow a complete realization of the dreams of those who 
ery, “ Egypt for the Egyptians.” But we sympathize still less with 
the ambition of those who encourage us to seize any pretext for 
occupying the country in the interest of Capel Court. Such an 
occupation might precipitate a European war; it would in any case 
involve us in labours and dangers of almost indefinite extent. There 
is one part of this book on which, in England at least, there will be 
small difference of opinion—the chapter on the Slave Trade. Many 
facts have lately come to light which seem to prove that the work of 
Baker and Gordon is already undone, and that the Central African 
slave trade is as bad as ever. It-is no longer possible to doubt that 
the Egyptian Government is not in earnest in this matter. Within 
the country we have no power to stop this accursed traffic, but English 
ships and English agents can do much to curtail and discourage it : 
and we unite with the author in hoping that every effort will be 
made to do something in this direction. 

One of the most thorough-going supporters of the Egyptian 
Nationalists is Mr. Wilfrid Blunt,"* who seems to have constituted 
himself the representative of Arabi and his party in England. We 
had lately occasion to notice Mr. Blunt’s views on Eastern matters in 
calling attention to Lady Anne Blunt's “ Pilgrimage to Nejd.” The 
essays collected in this volume appeared recently in the Fortnightly 
Review; indeed, their publication in periodical form is so recent that 
the publishers of the Review have applied for an injunction to restrain 
the sale of this book. Whether under these circumstances we may 
refer to this volume without incurring the penalties of contempt of 
court is a nice question. But the fact that a: legal contest should 
have arisen over Mr. Blunt’s writings seems to prove that they have 
an immediate value of their own. Others may write more learnedly 
of the historical antiquities of Islam, but we have not many European 
scholars who have lived with the men of the Kast and shared all 
their interests and aspirations. Mr. Blunt attaches much importance 
to the efforts which are being made by more than one section of the 
Mahommedan world to purify the morality and theology of their 
co-religionists; but he thinks that such movements will have no great 
result until the yoke of the Turkish Caliphate is thrown off. His 
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own leaning is in favour of a Mecca Caliphate; but he seems to think 
that recent events have greatly increased the chances of Cairo as one 
of the competitors for the headship of Islam. We have read with 
much interest Mr. Blunt's exposition of the ideas of the cultured 
Mahommedans of to-day; but we fear his sympathy leads him to 
exaggerate the effect such ideas are likely to produce on the peoples 
of the East. The very flexibility of Mahommedan doctrine is, like 
the flexibility of Catholicism, a source of weakness as well as of 
strength. It enables the men of culture to retain their connection 
with the superstitious crowd; but it prevents the culture from making 
aggressive attacks on the superstition. As for the union between 
Sunnite and Shiite which Mr. Blunt anticipates, we fear that is a 
“ devout imagination”—likely to be realized about the time when the 
authors of the papers on “ Christian Unity,” read at Church Congresses 
and Dissenting Conferences, proceed to act upon their professions. 
But making all necessary allowance on the practical side, Mr. Blunt’s 
book remains a valuable contribution to a discussion of wide impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Aubertin’s” journey in Mexico was only a two months’ holiday; 
and his book does not profess to add much to our knowledge of the 
country and people. But it is pleasantly written; and the author's 
knowledge of the language and politics of the people enabled him to 
pick up a number of interesting detals. That portion of his narrative 
which is devoted to Querétaro, the scene of the Emperor Maximilian’s 
execution, is fascinating in the minuteness of its personal details. 
Maximilian was far from being a great man; but his story is a com- 
plete romance, and we welcome any authentic addition to what is 
known of the closing scenes. Mr. Aubertin conversed with the priest 
who confessed the Emperor, and with other eye-witnesses of the exe- 
eution. According to their accounts, Mejia, the noble Indian who 
refused an offered chance of escape, died with unmoved stoicism, and 
Miramon with the defiant air of a man who despised his captors and 
betrayers. Maximilian died as became an Austrian Archduke, with 
the same stiff pride and cool politeness which had so often chilled the 
affection of his Mexican friends. He remarked on the fineness of the 
day and the beauty of the view; specially requested that the soldiers 
might be ordered not to fire at his face ; insisted on yielding Miramon 
the place of honour in the centre ; and took elaborate pains to prevent 
his blood from soiling his uniform. It seems there never was any 
strong feeling in favour of the Emperor among the people. Even 
when he landed at Santa Cruz, fifty men were hired at 25 cents 
each to cheer him, and some “took the money and did not shout.” 
So marked was the coldness of his reception that the Empress shed 
tears, Besides these notes on the recent history of Mexico, Mr. 
Aubertin gives us some useful information on the industries of the 
country, and especially on the cultivation of cotton. Mr. Aubertin is 
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himself honourably connected with the origin of this industry, having 
been one of the advocates of the introduction of the cotton plant into 
Mexico at the time of the American Civil War. 

“Three in Norway”” is an account of a journey undertaken by 
three young gentlemen of sporting tastes in search of trout, reindeer, 
and the picturesque. The authors assure us that they have the works 
of Mark Twain by heart ; and their own style reflects with tolerable 
fidelity the characteristic qualities of that master. There are too 
many jokes in this book, and many of the jokes are not good; but 
there is also some lively description of life in the wilds; and the illus- 
trations are well done. If‘ Three in Norway” is to be read at all, it 
should be read as a holiday book, and taken in combination with a good 
deal of ozone. 

Mr. Low’s “Maritime Discovery”” is a compilation from not very 
inaccessible sources of information. It contains in a compressed form 
the narratives of many important explorations and romantic adventures. 
But, unfortunately, it is constructed on no visible plan, and is unpro- 
vided even with an index. It looks as if the author had repaired to a 
reference library, diligently copied extensive extracts from the standard 
collections of voyages, and printed his note-books, embellished with a 
few poetical quotations and general reflections. The result is what 
many respectable people would call a “standard work,” stuffed with 
useful facts and unimpeachable observations, but not particularly 
attractive to the ordinary reader. ‘ 

M. Yves Guyot” is known as the author of various works on current 
social questions which have attained considerable popularity in France. 
With a view, perhaps, to gain the ear of those readers who will not 
face anything in the form of a treatise, M. Guyot has given expression 
to some of his views in a novel of modern French life. The family 
whose history he has chosen to narrate is put forward as a type of the 
labouring classes. Jérome Pichot, the father, is a collier, a man ot 
strength and courage, but ignorant, improvident, and easily led into 
mischief. His eldest son is taken by the conscription; another son is 
killed in the mine in which the fates of the family are centred. A 
worse lot is reserved for his pretty daughter Fanny, who is taken to 
be the mistress of M. Macreux, the chief director of the company to 
which the mine belongs. Out of these simple materials M. Guyot 
has constructed an impressive and powerful story. Weare introduced 
to the mine and to the toiling population around it by a highly- 
wrought description of an accident, caused by the carelessness of the 
chief engineer, in which a number of men lose their lives. English 
readers cannot fail to be struck with the resemblance between the 
story of “Carboville,” as here related, and the accounts of colliery 
aecidents which we read only too often in our own newspapers. The 
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splendid courage and devotion of the men who set themselves to dig 
their comrades out, the overpowering excitement of the moment when 
only a thin wall of coal separates the rescue party from their imprisoned 
riends, the still more exciting watch of the women above, as they 
way forward to the pit-mouth to identify the bodies, dead or alive, 
as they are brought to the surface—all this has a deeper interest 
for those who know anything of the Black Country than the interest 
of romance. From the mine, by a sudden transition which serves to 
point the moral of the story, we are carried to Fanny’s hétel in the Rue 
St. Lazare, where M. Macreux spends on his own selfish pleasures the 
profits procured by the toils and dangers of the people of Carboville. 
The remaining part of the book is devoted mainly to the life of the 
mining village. There is a description of a truck-shop, which may 
be compared with the well-known chapter of ‘“ Sybil ;” and a descrip- 
tion of a strike which affords an interesting parallel to the Lancashire 
stories of Mrs. Burnett. Of course there are characteristic differences 
between the French collier and the English. Frenchmen of all ranks 
are much more oratorical at any sort of crisis than Englishmen. They 
are also much more imbued with reverence for authority, and they 
are accustomed to displays of force on the part of Government which 
would excite the profoundest surprise and indignation in this country. 
M. Guyot describes the suppression of the strike by the military; and 
the consequent State prosecutions give him an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting some of the weaknesses of French criminal procedure. Our 
own methods of inquiry are slow, and not very certain in their opera- 
tion; but they are infinitely preferable to the secret cross-examination 
of the juge d’instruction and the unseemly contest between judge and 
prisoner in court, which are the worst features of the French system. 
M. Guyot has not set forth in full his solution—if he has a solution— 
of the ‘social question with which his book is concerned. He has 
made it his business to give us a picture of the facts, and he has done 
so in an excellent spirit, and with no small graphic power. 

Dr. O’Dea’s Essay on Suicide” forms a useful supplement to the 
statistical treatise of Dr. Morselli recently noticed in the; WESTMINSTER 
Review. It is somewhat wider in its scope than the work of the 
Italian statist—embracing a review of the legal incidents of suicide 
in ancient and modern times, The author has collected from a great 
variety of sources particulars relating to suttee, “ happy despatch,” 
and other forms of legalized self-destruction: and he takes occasion 
to point out that the Jews, of all ancient nations, were the least in- 
clined to those beliefs which justify and encourage such practices. 
He expounds the stoic theory, revived in France during the last 
century, that a man has a right to take away his own life—a theory 
which should be carefully considered by all who, like Mr. Henry 
George and his school, would base society on what are called the 
rights of man, If the right to live is to be taken as an unquestionable 
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datum of social politics, why not the right to cease to live? Dr. 
O’Dea’s facts are drawn from observation as well as from study of 
books, and he is able to give us many instances exhibiting in a typical 
manner the causes and the prevalent methods of suicide. In speaking 
of the influence of suggestion on diseased minds, he attributes most 
baneful effects to the descriptions of “horrible tragedies” supplied 
in unnecessary detail by our newspapers. It is difficult to see how this 
danger can be met, except by better general education. So long as 
there is a demand for horrors, the journals are almost compelled to 
supply them. All writers on this subject are agreed that education 
is among the predisposing causes of a high rate of suicide. What 
does this indicate? Not, surely, that education is in itself bad or 
dangerous, but only that we are not yet wise enough to be trusted 
with the power which our knowledge gives us. Instead of studying 
the conditions of our physical and moral life, so as to use our faculties 
to the best advantage, we plunge into fierce competition for wealth, 
take our pleasures without regard to the laws of Nature, and think 
far more of being strong and successful than of being healthy and 
happy. The result is a terrible waste of life, and part of this waste 
takes place in the form of suicide. This subject deserves more study 
than it generally receives; and we ought to thank Dr. O’Dea for 
once more calling attention to it. 

The latest volume of the “ English Citizen” series is an Essay on 
“The National Budget,” by Mr. A. J. Wilson. It is always difficult, 
in writing a handbook, to know how much may be taken for granted. 
Mr, Wilson’s tendency is to take too little for granted. Nearly one 
half of his essay is taken up with historical matter which ought to 
be already known to most of his readers, He is thus compelled, 
when he comes to speak of the collection and expenditure of the 
national income, to summarize too closely. We cannot help thinking 
he would have done better to confine himself to the present, and to 
give us a more detailed account of the machinery by which money 
is actually brought into the exchequer, and the system of check and 
audit by which all spending departments are rendered financially 
subject to the Treasury. It is not enough, for example, to describe 
generally the incidence of the income tax. We ought to know 
something of the appointment and powers of those who assess the 
the tax, the safeguards against over-assessment, the cost of assess- 
ment and collection ; and on these points no satisfaction is obtained 
from the study of Mr. Wilson’s pages. Subject to this general 
criticism, we may say that Mr. Wilson’s facts are carefully and 
accurately stated, and that his remarks on the weaknesses of our 
system of taxation are of considerable value. 

Mr. Hubbard® has reprinted in pamphlet form his articles on a 
Religious Census. He points out that we stand almost alone among 
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civilized nations in our refusal to take a census of religious professions, 
He has little ditficulty in disposing of the stock arguments of political 
Nonconformists against such an inquiry. 

Another pamphlet, on a question which still continues to excite a good 
deal of interest, is Lady Florence Dixie’s defence of Cetewayo.* We 
have not left ourselves space to criticize her forcible pleading. Sympa- 
thizers with the captive of Oude Molen will find Lady Florence’s argu- 
ment an admirable compendium of all that is to be said in his favour. 

Bankruptcy is a subject on which successive Ministries have shown 
themselves very willing to accept advice from all quarters. Mr. De 
Lissa’s advice” comes all the way from Sydney. His essay contains 
some good general ideas, but his ‘new system” is not worked out in 
such a way as to enable us to judge of its merits. From the neighbour- 
ing colony of Victoria comes the statistical Year-Book for 1880-81.” 
We have before had occasion to speak of the merits of Mr. 
Hayter’s work, and the present issue will maintain the reputation of 
its compiler. It isa mine of information on all subjects relating to 
Victoria, with some useful comparisons of the fiscal and educational 
policy of the colony with those of the other Australian colonies. 

The fifth division of Spon’s Encylopedia contains an almost over- 
whelming mass of well-arranged facts, figures, and references in regard 
to the industries comprised in its scope.’ We turn for example to 
the title Sugar, and find more than 140 pages devoted to the produc- 
tion and refining of all descriptions of sugar, illustrated with figures 
of the machinery in use, and of those analytical instruments whose 
names have figured so largely in recent discussions of the burning 
question of bounties, together with a long list of works from which 
further knowledge of the subject may be gained. This Encyclopedia 
is a monument of the enterprise and industry of all concerned in its 
preparation. 

We have received copies of the latest edition of Mr. Dickens’s 
Dictionaries of London and the Thames, and of the first edition of a 
new Dictionary of Paris on the same plan.” All three are now 
issued in neat bindings, which add considerably to the comfort of 
those who consult them. The Handbook of St. Paul's,” by Mr. Bevan 
and Dr. Stainer, is complete and satisfactory. Dr. Kane’s Study of 
Opium Smoking” is founded on considerable medical experience, and 
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should serve to dispel some popular errors in regard to the methods 
and results of this baneful indulgence. A pamphlet on Nihilism™ 
gives an account of the present state of Russia, and of the schemes 
of revolutionary parties in that country. Dr. Freund’s Essay on 
current politics” is full of knowledge, and is written in a liberal 
spirit, but it is too thoroughly German in style to be thoroughly 
appreciated by an English reader. The style is involved, and we have 
not been able to discover on what principle the author has attempted 
to arrange his information and ideas. Dr. Freund has a good deal to 
say against the so-called anti-Semitic movement in Germany and 
elsewhere. On this question Mr. Salaman® has published a little 
volume of somewhat heterogeneous contents, the most valuable part of 
which is an account of the present state of the Jewish Clergy in 
England, An article by Professor Taswell-Langmead on Parish 
Registers has been republished, apparently with a view to the pro- 
motion of the Bill introduced in the present session by Mr. Borlase. 
There can be no doubt that the Bill is much wanted; indeed, we should 
like to see legislation of the same kind applied to local records of all 
descriptions. We have also received a handy translation of Condorcet’s 
“ Means of Learning How to Reckon,”* and a popular sixpenny issue of 
that delightful book, “‘ Waterton’s Wanderings in South America.””’ 
This wonderfully cheap reprint contains a biography by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, and one hundred illustrations. 

“‘ Belcaro” 37 is a volume of Essays on various subjects connected 
with art, by a lady who has established her right to be heard on such 
matters. Her former work, “Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy,” was full of learning and enthusiasm, but it was not equal in 
point of critical insight to some of the studies united in “ Belcaro.” 
Music, sculpture and painting are the arts to which the author seems to 
have given most careful attention. A certain unity is given to her various 
studies by her general conception of art. Rejecting all attempts to 
force moral and metaphysical meanings into works of art, she proclaims 
boldly that the sole and sufficient object of the artist is to please—to 
produce beautiful forms or beautiful arrangements of sound. With 
great skill and power of style she argues that the definiteness of art 
is fatal to the suggestiveness which is claimed for it. The supernatural 
or the pathetic cannot be embodied and defined; to appreciate them 
the mind must be in a state of changefulness, which is not produced 
by looking on accurate drawing or by listening to sounds linked 
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together according to an intellectual design. The moral is that we are 
to “take art more simply,” to enjoy it as healthy souls enjoy Nature, 
without theorizing or attempting to read more into it than is there. 
What pleases us most in this book is the admirable inconsistency with 
which the author preaches simplicity while refining on the utmost 
refinements of the art-critic, and throws out, with an air of childlike 
candour, all sorts of paradoxes which could only occur to a mind 
which has explored the mazes of many philosophic theories. The two 
best essays in the book, in our judgment, are “ Faustus and Helena,” 
an exposition of the reasons why art cannot express what is mythic 
and superhuman; and “ Ruskinism,” an attempt to account for the 
bewildering inconsistencies of our greatest critic by exhibiting Mr. 
Ruskin as a man who insists on judging artistic work by a moral 
standard. Without professing to share all the views in these papers, 
and making all allowance for the inequalities of their thought and style, 
we may safely pronounce them able and suggestive in a high degree. 





SCIENCE. 


ODERN Metrology’ is the title of a remarkable work of reference 
on the systems of measurement adopted by all nations. The 
information conveyed is always interesting, and indicates a good deal 
of research and immense labour in preparing the numerous tables in 
which the standards of different countries are compared. The plan 
of the book is first to give a history of a kind of measure—such as 
length, surface, cubic measure, measures of capacity, or weight—and 
supplement these general considerations with tables, which follow the 
chapter, and contrast the standards of all other countries and localities 
with the English commercial equivalent, and the English and French 
scientific equivalents. It would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
large amount of information thus set out, and the excellent manner 
in which the facts concerning different countries are contrasted together. 
The second part of the book, entitled ‘“‘ Metric Systems,” follow the 
same plan, and has chapters on the European commercial systems, on 
Oriental measures, on what are termed Pagan measures, which chiefly 
concern India, China, and the Malay Archipelago; and chapters on 
medicinal systems, and scientific systems. All of these chapters are 
followed by elaborate tables. Finally, there is an appendix with a 
proposed metrical system for this country. 
Professor Everett’s treatise on ‘“‘ Vibratory Motion and Sound”? is a 
short and clear introduction to the subject of vibratory motion, in- 
tended for students who have mastered the elements of dynamics. 
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The book is divided into thirteen short chapters, which treat of simple 
harmonic vibration, composition of motions, waves, composition of 
two systems of simple harmonic waves, the propagation and reflection 
of sonorous undulations, the energy of vibration, simple and com- 
pound tones, and musical intervals. Some of these chapters are of a 
comparatively popular nature, others give mathematical investigations 
of the principles which are explained. An interesting chapter of 
illustrations of simple harmonic motion describes Donkin’s harmono- 
graph, Sir William Thomson’s tide-predicting machine, and other 
apparatus. The book is illustrated with forty-eight woodcuts and 
four plates. 

The second volume of the “ British Navy,”* by Sir Thomas Brassey, 
consists of seven essays on subjects connected with naval warfare. 
First, is the history of armour-plating, illustrated with a number of 
diagrams showing the effects produced by shot on the more important 
forms of target, against which modern guns have been used, conclud- 
ing with an account of the celebrated experience of the Peruvian 
turret-ship Huascar, in engagements with British and Chilian ships- 
of-war. Then follows a chapter on guns and gunnery, in which the 
development of marine guns is similarly traced; first in our own 
country, and then in the chief works of France, Germany, America, 
Russia, and other countries. Some space is given to a discussion of 
the accident on board the Thunderer. The penetrating power of the 
different kinds of gun is illustrated, and the chapter concludes with 
elaborate tables, giving the characteristics of the guns of different 
nations, together with the nature of the projectiles, powder-charges, 
velocity attained, penetrating power, &c. The third chapter treats 
of torpedoes and torpedo-boats, and comprises an elaborate history of 
the use of torpedoes in war, of the various kinds of torpedoes, the 
boats from which they may be launched, experiments with torpedoes, 
and a discussion of the circumstances under which these engines of 
war should be used. The fourth chapter deals with the comparative 
strength and resources of the naval powers, and sets forth the names 
of the ships in the various navies, classing them into groups according 
to their armour and armament, and enumerates all the guns which 
the ships carry. This chapter concludes with a short account of the 
dockyards, and a statement of the personnel of the navies of the powers 
which are under consideration. The fifth chapter deals with unar- 
moured ships, and discusses them from many interesting points of 
view—such as their utility as swift cruisers, the armament they may 
carry, speed and coal-carrying capacity, and the use of the mercantile 
fleet as auxiliaries, The sixth chapter deals with harbour defences 
and vessels for coast service; and the short seventh chapter is a 
history of the growth of naval expenditure. An appendix gives in 
tabular form the navy estimates since 1806. The information given 
is throughout of a full character, and will do much to make generally 
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intelligible the more important and interesting aspects of the naval 
strength of the nations of the world. The work is excellently illus- 
trated by upwards of a hundred woodcuts, and deserves careful con- 
sideration, not only from sailors, but from all who are interested in 
national defences. 

From time to time a protest comes against evolution.‘ It seems to 
depend partly on want of the synthetic mental quality in the writer, 
and partly on want of detailed acquaintance with the structures and 
forms of organic beings. Mr. Bouverie-Pusey is one of those writers 
who would find no evidence that could be adduced in favour of evo- 
lution satisfactory to him. He appears to believe that the process of 
organic change went on in animal life down to the post-pliocene period, 
and then stopped; but only to call in question, further on, the evi- 
dences for that evolution which have been adduced. How the change 
in life was produced he does not inquire, believing that it was of an 
intermittent character, and brought about in some way of which we 
have no evidence. To him the variations of species, the approximation 
of characters between different species, the gradations in the modifica- 
tion of a type exhibited by its different genera, only present themselves 
as evidences of permanence in certain structures more or less minute 
or important. The changes which an animal passes through in its 
development tell him nothing of the past history of the type; the 
common plan of structure which underlies all the members of a group, 
and out of which the genera and species are moulded, appears to be 
unknown to him; and the geological history of existing families of 
animals is ignored, just as much as are the inferences drawn from the 
discovery of intermediate types in a fossil state. When the author, there- 
fore, comes to the analysis of Mr, Charles Darwin’s writings with the 
object of showing that the several animals which that author discussed 
or cited as furnishing evidence of change are really permanent in 
their characters, we are impressed with the feebleness of the criticism, 
because of the manifest want of knowledge on the part of the writer. 
Even if his contentions in favour of the permanence of existing species 
had been supported by evidence, it would still have been an onslaught 
which would in no way have affected the doctrine of evolution, for 
permanence is as characteristic of that doctrine as variation; other- 
wise, all the simple forms of life would long since have disappeared 
from the earth. Evolution alone explains the structures which animals 
have in common, and exemplifies order and system in what might 
otherwise have seemed inexplicable, if not chaotic variability. That 
the doctrine is not yet so fully elaborated as to account for every 
animal characteristic in a clear and indubitable way, few naturalists 
would deny. But the day for protest against it has gone by, and its 
own development is not less certain than the development of human 
faculties with maturing years. What matters it whether horses, dogs, 
cats, or deer have varied sufficiently for record within the periods of 
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accurate history, when the geological evidence of the variation of the 
types in past time is beyond all question? Nor do we conceive it to 
be a matter for serious controversy to discuss the sufficiency of the 
agencies enunciated by Mr. Darwin for the elaboration of such modi- 
fications of structure. For much depends on the mental training of 
the thinker as to the latitude he would allow to the terms used; and 
for ordinary purposes Mr. Darwin’s terms suffice. Mr. Bouverie- 
Pusey’s book, therefore, will not commend itself to naturalists; and 
if it should seem to others worthy of serious consideration, it can only 
be because none but naturalists can be familiar with the facts against 
which it is directed, and know its futility. 

The “‘Composition and Analysis of Foods”® is essentially a treatise 
on the characteristics of pure foods and their adulterated varieties. 
The subject is grouped by Mr. Winter Blyth into sections. First 
comes the history of adulteration, including’ the detection of adul- 
terations and the laws relating to the subject. Then the second 
part, termed introductory, describes the apparatus which may be 
used in food analysis. Part three, entitled carbo-hydrates, is de- 
voted to sugar and similar substances, jams, starch, bread, flour, 
various grains, rice, millet, potato, peas, beans, and lentils. The fourth 
part treats of milk, cream, butter, and cheese; a subject which from 
its importance is examined at considerable length. The fifth part 
relates to tea, coffee, and cocoa. The sixth part deals with the various 
alcoholic drinks, fermented liquors and wine; then succeed vinegar 
and the condiments, such as mustard, pepper, bitter almonds, annatto, 
and olive oil. The ninth and last part is devoted to water. This is 
rather a manual for the analyst than a work of reference for the general 
reader, though it contains a good deal of interesting information which 
will repay examination, The book represents a large amount of 
research, and is valuable for the clearness with which the subject is 
subdivided and discussed. There are constant citations of authorities 
whose facts are embodied in the text. The circumstance that the pre- 
sent work appears as a second edition of the first part of the author’s 
“Manual of Practical Chemistry,” expanded to more than double 
its original size, may be mentioned as evidence that the writer has en- 
deavoured to make his work worthy of the subject with which it deals. 

Under the title ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life,’”’* a collec- 
tion of Frank Buckland’s papers, contributed to Land and Water, 
has been brought together. Those who know the writings of the late 
Mr. Buckland will not need to be told that they are light amusing 
sketches, abounding in quaint observations of animal life, and fre- 
quently enlivened with a bright vein of humour. A good many of 
the papers have somewhat the character of contributions to an auto- 
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biography, since they describe the author’s daily observations on 
animals in his own house, and his experiences as a Fishery Commis- 
sioner. But besides such sketches there are a number of papers 
growing out of the exhibition in London, from time to time, of rare 
animals; and papers on such subjects as the ‘‘ Great Sea Serpent” and 
the “‘ Waxworks in Westminster Abbey.” The volume will be inte- 
resting not only as a personal memorial, but for its own sake, especially 
as indicating to young naturalists how interesting observations may be 
made upon the most ordinary materials. The book is elegantly printed, 
contains sixteen illustrations, chiefly illustrative of the marine mam- 
malia and the sea serpent, and is prefaced by a photographic portrait 
of the author in his studio. 

Professor Geikie’s volume of “Geological Sketches”’ consists of four- 
teen articles which have been published in various periodicals during 
the last twenty years. Many of them are records of geological rambles, 
others are lectures delivered to his class in Edinburgh and to the Royal 
Geographical Society. The subjects treated of are chiefly denudation 
and volcanic phenomena, but the treatment is always light and bright, 
and a good deal of information is conveyed in a form which will make 
its acquisition easy for the reader, literary art conspicuously predo- 
minating over the scientific materials. It is a volume well calculated 
to stimulate observation, and may induce many readers to visit for 
themselves some of the scenes in Scotland, Norway, Central France, 
and North America which are so well described. Without making 
any pretence to systematic treatment, the papers present some idea of 
the work of a geologist, not only in its details, but in certain of the 
larger questions which come under his consideration. 

Miss Ormerod’s valuable “ Report of Observations on Injurious 
Insects during 1881”* continues the history of insect depredations in the 
country, to which we have referred in former years in noticing and 
commending previous publications. A very large part of the volume 
this year is occupied with the history of the turnip-fly, which especially 
damaged the swedes and turnips in Scotland/as well as England during 
last year. Its devastations were chiefly around the coast, though some 
inland counties, like Oxfordshire and Derbyshire, suffered; but while 
other districts, like West Lancashire escaped, Cumberland suffered 
considerably. In Durham, and some parts of Yorkshire, large districts 
were sown twice, and even then the crop failed. Upwards of a million 
acres were sown with turnips during the year, and at the smallest 
estimate the loss on seed alone, for a single re-sowing, would amount 
to about £65,000, while the outlay on the work done on the land 
affected would bring the loss considerably above half a million of 
money in England alone. All the information is briefly and clearly 
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given, and excellently illustrated with Curtis’s figures. Among the 
more destructive insects of the year were the beet or mangold fly, 
the onion-fly, the saw-fly, which attacked gooseberry and currant 
bushes, and the cuckoo-fly, which was injurious to the hops. White 
peas were injured by the pea-weevil, and the daddy-long-legs’ grubs 
attacked the wheat. The injuries done by these various insects 
represent a money value of from £1 to about £3 an acre. 

The science of agricultural practice,’ or, in other words, the experience 
of practical farmers who have availed themselves of the teachings of 
sciences which bear upon their daily work, has now become a necessity 
for all who would make the land yield a good return for labour 
bestowed upon it; and Professor Tanner has made a commendable 
effort to bring the more elementary part of his practical knowledge 
home to agricultural students in a school class-book extending to 
309 pages and divided into sixty chapters. In the first of the three 
parts of the book, twelve chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
the nature of soils, the ways in which they are formed, their 
chemical composition, capacity for holding moisture and other charac- 
teristics. Then comes a discussion of the soil as a seed-bed, 
and the various considerations which have to be borne in mind 
in tillage; while this part concludes with some account of the soil 
in relation to the nutrition of plants. The second part discusses 
the ways in which plants take various substances from the soil, and the 
manner in which the loss may be replaced by manures, and mineral 
substances which are necessary to render certain soils productive. 
The third part deals with artificial manures, irrigation, quality of 
the seed, and the productiveness of crops in relation to soil, season 
and locality, especially illustrated by corn and root crops. This is a 
valuable manual, with the information clearly given, and well suited 
for an elementary class-book; but it would be greatly improved were 
there a table of contents, giving a systematical analysis of the subject, 
and short headings to the chapters such as might emphasize the lesson 
which each conveys. 

The annual “ Report on the Meteorology of India in 1879” is an 
excellent record of the elements of Indian climate, digested into a 
comparatively small space ; but it is a substantial folio volume, owing 
to the incorporation of tables giving an abstract of the registers. The 
report is arranged as in preceding years. It opens with a description 
of the stations, and then discusses solar radiation, nocturnal radiation, 
temperature and pressure of the air, winds, humidity, cloud proportion 
and rainfall. These phenomena are examined both with regard to the 
successive months of the year, and the localities where the observations 
are made. At the end of the report is a summary in which the 
characteristic phenomena of the successive months are classified and 
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thrown into tabular form. In addition to the usual maps illustrative 
of temperature, pressure and direction of the wind in the months of 
1879, there are pressure and wind charts for certain days in February, 
September and December, which indicate atmospheric conditions of 
more than ordinary interest. The volume is prefaced by a map of India, 
showing the positions of the meteorological observatories and rain- 
gauge stations. Mr. Blanford is to be congratulated on the publication 
of these valuable records, which must exercise year by year an increasing 
influence on the development of the resources of our Indian Empire, 
as well as upon its administration. 

The registers of original observations in 1881 for Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras have reached us, and give, day 
by day throughout the year, in tabular form, the various observations 
which the meteorologists at those places have recorded. It is probably 
an accident that our series contains no reports for June and July. 

The “Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department 
of the Government of India in 1880-81," gives an account of the 
subjects which have engaged the attention of the office during the 
year; and in it Mr. Blanford summarizes such matters of a general 
character as concern the observations and instruments with which 
they are made, and gives an account of the conditions of the apparatus 
and work in the different observatories. The storm-warning system is 
becoming well developed in India. In Calcutta the results of the daily 
telegrams are printed and sent out to the authorities, merchants and 
newspapers, accompanied by a chart of the Bay of Bengal, at 3 P.M. 
every day. The charge of two rupees a month, from the non-official 
recipients, is found to amply cover the expense of making the infor- 
mation of the department available. 

The last part of the first volume of “Indian Meteorological Memoirs” »* 
is by Mr. 8S. A. Hill, and consists of an account of the meteorology of 
the north-west Himalaya. The article has already been printed in the 
North-western Provinces Gazetteer, and gives an admirable account of 
the climatic phenomena of the region to which it relates. The tables 
appended to the Memoir are for the year 1881. It is impossible to 
read these valuable works without recognizing a wisdom on the part 
of the Indian Government in preparing them in which our own 
Government is entirely deficient. In this courtry every one is aware 
of the commercial value of rain, frost and sunshine, but the farmer 
and others who need information on these all-important matters are 
left to the mercy of an Old Moore’s Almanac, What is done in this 
country in the way of discussion of phenomena is the outcome of pri- 
vate enthusiasm and co-operation among individual observers with Mr. 
Symonds. But how different are these imperfect records as compared 





11 «Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1880-81.’ London : Central Press. 

12 “ Tndian Meteorological Memoirs. Being occasional discussions and compila- 
tions of Meteorological Data relating to India and the neighbouring Countries.’ 
Published by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council, under the direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. Vol. I. Part VI. 
Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing. 1876-1881. 
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with those which the observatories and meteorological stations of India 
contribute! So long as the people of England are content to neglect 
this branch of knowledge we fear that no Government will be paternal 
enough to treat them to such publications as are produced in India. 

M‘Alpine’s ‘Botanical Atlas,” * of which a part containing four 
plates has reached us, appears to be well calculated to set forth the 
elementary facts of plant structure. The plates are well drawn, 
and carefully coloured; and each has about a page of explanation, 
describing the plants which it represents. Usually, there are two 
species on a plate; and the figures represent the aspect of the flower, 
the points to be observed in its dissection, the plan of structure of the 
flower, and the characters of the leaves. The plants dealt with in this 
part are chickweed, maiden pink, campion, fumitory, wallflower, 
herb-Robert, white dead nettle, and sage. 

Professor Bentley’s “ Botany”™ has long been well known as an 
excellent handbook, charged with the best information; but the 
present edition is considerably improved by constant citations of the 
medicinal uses of plants, and other matter, such as the more recent 
physiological researches which of late years have given a distinctive 
tone to botanical study. The only point that seems open to criticism 
is placing the chapters entitled “ Physiology of Plants” at the end of 
the book instead of at the beginning. Either as a class-book or as a 
work of reference the student will find it valuable; and this edition 
seems better suited to the requirements of medical students than its 
predecessors. It would be difficult to condense more information into 
the same space. 


We are indebted to Dr. Joy Jeffries for a valuable little pamphlet 
respecting the perception of colours.” He has already published an 
important work on a kindred subject, entitled “ Colour-Blindness : its 
Dangers and its Detection,” which, on account of the great importance 
of the subject it treats and of the high position of the author as an 
ophthalmic surgeon, has already received cordial recognition on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The object of the pamphlet before us is to 
enforce the necessity of a systematic education of the sense of colour, 
and of discovering those cases in which that sense is so defective as to 
unfit the person exhibiting the defect for certain vocations in life. Dr. 
Jeffries states, as an ascertained fact, that 4 per cent. of all males 
are more or less colour-blind, whereas not more than } per cent. of 
females are thus affected. He adds:— 





13 “The Botanical Atlas : A Guide to the Practical Study of Plants, containing 
representatives of the leading forms of Plant Life.” By D. M’Alpine, F.C.C. To 
be completed in thirteen monthly parts. Edinburgh and London: W. & A. K, 
Johnston. 1882. , 

14“ A Manual of Botany, including the Structure, Classifications, Properties, 
Uses, and Functions of Plants.” By Robert Bentley, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. Fourth 
edition. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1882. , 

15 “ Colour-Names, Colour-Blindness, and the Education of the Colour-Sense in 
our Schools.” By B. Joy Jeffries, A.M., M.D. (Harvard). Boston (U.S.A.) : 
L. Prang & Co. 1882. 
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“ My own tests, up to the time of writing this, are of 19,101 males 801 
were colour-blind, whilst I found but 11 females amongst 14,731 defective in 
their chromatic sense.”’ 


He further states :-— 


“ Colour-blindness may be said to exist as red, green, or violet blindness; the 
first two including each other, and the last involving blindness to the comple- 
mentary colour, viz., yellow. Violet blindness is so rare that the term colour- 
blindness means, now-a-days, red or green blindness Colour-blindness 
is a congenital defect, and, as has been said, much more frequent in the male 
than in the female. It is hereditary, and follows the general law of heredity. 
Females, though they escape it, transmit it to their male offspring. As there 
is no rule without an exception, so here also the defect has been found in all 
the females of several generations of one family, and only in them, the males, 
normal-eyed. It may occur congenitally in one eye only. Several monocular 
cases have been seen and carefully examined by very competent observers. 
Age, colour, race, civilization, or occupation do not seem to have any influence 
on its frequency, to judge by present statistics. 

“The colour-blind who can be put into the so-called hypnotic or mesmeric 
condition have temporarily been able to see colours normally ; also the normal- 
eyed who can be put into this condition, are rendered, for the time they are so, 
hke the colour-blind as to chromatic sense. Injuries which affect the brain may 
cause what is practically colour-blindness, and in one eye only, Such cases are 
recorded. It has long been known as a symptom of certain cerebral affections, 
or cerebral and ocular troubles described in ophthalmic treatises.” 


We are rather surprised that Dr. Jeffries states so absolutely as he does 
that “ congenital colour-blindness is incurable,” and that “no amount 
of practice with colours, or familiarity, will alter the colour-sense.” It 
seems to us that if this statement be true, the education of the colour- 
sense, which he strenuously advocates, would not only be useless but 
irrational, and that we should find it very difficult to explain the 
notable fact, already mentioned, that colour-blindness is much more 
prevalent among males than females. Is it not likely that the greater 
acuteness of perception of colours evinced by girls and women than 
by boys and men, is developed by the habit of the former to occupy 
themselves from childhood upwards in discriminating and combining 
colours in the most artistic way they can, for the purpose of producing 
striking and attractive effects? Dr. Jeffries observes,—that the sense 
of colour can be “ taught and educated, there is abundant proof in the 
extraordinary delicacy obtained by many workmen in coloured fabrics, 
&c., mosaic-setters, and the like.” It is well known that a sense thus 
heightened is transmissible, and hence we understand how it is that 
the colour-sense has become more highly developed in the female than 
in the male sex; and hence, as it seems to us, even those persons in 
whom the perception of colour is in a rudimentary state may, by appro- 
priate methods, have it developed in some degree, may transmit the 
improved perceptibility of colour to the succeeding generation, and 
thus in due time the defect in question may be cured. 

We commend to the consideration of smokers and imbibers of 
alcohol Dr. Jeffries’ assertion that ‘a condition of chromatic defect 
simulating perfectly colour-blindness is produced by chronic poisoning 
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from alcohol and from tobacco, or both combined; not but what 
thousands of people abuse both these stimulants without having their 
chromatic sense interfered with.” 

We trust Dr. Jeffries’ praiseworthy efforts in promoting the educa- 
tion of the colour-sense will be increasingly appreciated, and, especially, 
that all railway companies will become alive, if they are not already 
so, to the great importance of submitting every man who is intended 
for the responsible duties of pointsman to a rigorous test of the extent 
of his colour-sense before entrusting them to him. 

In 1874 Dr. Phillips published the first volume of his “‘ Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics.” That volume was devoted to the vegetable 
kingdom. He has now published a second volume, which deals ex- 
clusively with inorganic substances.” The work consists of 820 octavo 
pages. It is well printed, in good-sized readable type; contains a 
carefully compiled analytical table of contents, a general index, and an 
index of diseases, the remedies applicable to each being mentioned in 
connection with it. The plan of the book is admirably systematic; 
the order in which, as a rule, each substance is discussed will be 
easily appreciated by the reader if we mention the heading of any 
one of the sections. That dealing with phosphorus, for example, is 
subdivided as follows :—source, preparation, characters, absorption 
and elimination, physiological action, external and internal theory of 
action, antagonists, antidotes, therapeutical action, preparations and 
dose. A great and especial merit of the work consists in the ample 
discussion which it contains of the physiological action of the various 
substances treated of. This feature is especially well exhibited in the 
section dealing with oxygen, and still better, even, in that devoted to 
water. 

We do not remember any book written for the medical profession 
in general, and, indeed, for the so-called “orthodox” part of it, in 
which the therapeutical processes popularized by the followers of 
Preissnitz are so fully described and commended as they are in the 
book before us. When, in the last century, the Scotch physician, 
James Currie (best known, by-the-by, for his edition of Burns, which 
contained an introductory criticism and an essay on the character and 
condition of the Scottish peasantry), published his ‘‘ Medical Reports 
on the effects of Water, cold and warm, as a remedy in Fevers and 
other Diseases,” those reports introduced ideas and practices too far in 
advance of those of his professional brethren to have a chance of the 
immediate recognition which they merited, They encountered the 
indifference, neglect, and even reprobation of his fellow-countrymen. 
His views obtained their first practical recognition on the Continent, 
and when, at length, they came to be appreciated in England, it was 
not by the acknowledged leaders of the profession, but partly by men 
who, though they might be “duly qualified” members of it, were 
looked askance at and discountenanced by “ respectable” physicians, 





16 “ Materia Medica and Therapeutics: Inorganic Substances. By Charles D. 
F. Phillips, M.D. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1882. 
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and partly by questionable personages, whose education, whatever it 
might be, was very far from fitting them to practise medicine. Denied 
recognition as one of the chief therapeutical powers by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians, water took refuge outside the precincts of the 
profession in “ hydropathic” establishments, where it became the object 
of a special culte, counting its believers by tens of thousands, spread 
throughout the country. At length the profession, which discarded 
it, is calling it back, eager to welcome it and to assign it the high 
place which by virtue of its great power it ought always to have 
occupied as a remedial agent. We heartily congratulate Dr. Phillips 
in being one of the courageous and judicious promoters of this re- 
action. He devotes thirty-three pages to the consideration of the 
physiological and therapeutical effects of water, and in doing so has ren- 
dered a really important service both to the profession and the public. 

We have read with much interest Dr. Phillips's observations on the 
physiological action of the compounds of bromine, and especially of 
their action on the circulatory system. In respect to the latter, the 
evidence of the several physicians whom he mentions is unfortunately 
very conflicting and confusing. In our opinion, the obscurity at 
present hanging over the subject will not be dispersed until we accept 
the hypothesis, at least until it is disproved, of the existence of trophic 
nerves, an hypothesis sanctioned by the high authority of Sir James 
Paget and many other eminent men. The application of that hypo- 
thesis would, we believe, explain and reconcile all the seeming con- 
tradictions which now greatly lessen the instructiveness and usefulness 
of the observations here referred to. 

Dr. Dobell’s book upon diet and regimen” has now reached a seventh 
edition, and this affords some evidence both of its value and of the 
favour with which it has been received. Although by no means devoid 
of scientific merits, it would appear to be intended more for the general 
public than for the medical profession, and the information which it con- 
tains is precisely such as would be most useful to this class of readers. 
After some preliminary remarks, and a set of rules for the promotion 
and maintenance of health by hygienic means, come a succession of 
chapters upon food in general, and the dietaries suitable for different 
pathological conditions in particular. These are followed by sections 
upon the wholesomeness and digestibility of various articles of food ; 
on the value of different kinds of fermented liquors; upon special 
restoratives, and the requirements of a sick-room. The second part of 
the volume treats of the interdependence of diseases; of the Protean 
forms of anemia ; of fatty degeneration, and similar matters. Amongst 
the food remedies the highest place is given to the preparation known 
as pancreatic emulsion. The author describes a condition of marasmus 
which occurs in young children, generally ending in death, “ This 
state,” he adds, “ provided there is no advanced lung disease, is rapidly 
cured by pancreatic emulsion, given in doses of a teaspoonful every 
four hours, and regularly persisted in till fat and flesh are restored.” 





17 “On Diet and Regimen in Sickness and Health.” By Horace Dobell, M.D. 
London: H. K. Lewis. 
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It is stated that milk and cream, also fatty emulsions, are useless in 
such cases, the efficacy of the pancreatic emulsion being found to 
reside in its finer degree of subdivision and in the absence of an 
albuminous envelope to its particles. 

The greater portion of this work’* would possess but little attraction 
for any but medical readers. It consists of a series of chapters on the 
different varieties of malignant tumours, and these are filled with 
technical details concerning their microscopic appearance, the surgical 
measures required for their removal, and similar matters. In the 
introductory chapter the reader is warned against too ready a belief 
in novel cures for cancer, and an interesting account is given of some 
of the more famous cancer-curers of modern times. Like all 
orthodox surgeons, Dr. Purcell is an advocate for the removal of 
cancerous growths when an operation is practicable. His experience 
of curative medicinal treatment has not been favourable. He finds 
Chian turpentine, the drug which was recommended so warmly by 
Professor Clay, to be utterly valueless, not even relieving pain or 
checking hemorrhage. As regards this particular question, we are 
inclined to think that the author is too sweeping in his condemnation. 
We are acquainted with several instances in which cancer of the 
uterus has been diagnosed by eminent authorities, and where the 
administration of Chian turpentine has been followed by a decrease 
in the growth. From this it would appear that, if this drug has no 
influence upon true cancer, there is a condition of the womb which is 
clinically indistinguishable from cancer which it does influence. We 
have seen, moreover, in other cases of the same kind, and which have 
not been arrested in their growth by this medicine, a very remarkable 
relief of pain and decrease of hemorrhage. 

In this account” of the famine fever of Western India, Dr. Vandyke 
Carter furnishes a contribution to epidemiological science which will 
help to elucidate some of the most controverted points in the history 
of contagia. The epidemic in question made its appearance in the 
Deccan in 1876, and was mainly caused by the dearth of all kind of 
provisions, consequent upon the failure of crops from want of rain. 
In 1877 and 1878 a similar state of things obtained, and the distress 
of the inhabitants was great and general. Thirteen per cent. of the 
whole population of the afflicted districts took refuge in emigration, 
and a large number of those who remained were kept alive solely b 
the supplies they obtained at the Government Relief Works. In 1879 
the famine continued, for although there was rain, it was excessive 
and unseasonable, and the harvest was spoilt. From the country dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, hosts of destitute families flocked to Bombay 
for food and employment, carrying with them the seeds of the dis- 
ease, and helping to propagate it by the overcrowding they 
caused. It was estimated that the population of the capital was in- 
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creased in 1877 in the proportion of from 30 to 40 per cent., and 
that it attained a total of more than 1,000,000. The epidemic pre- 
valent amongst the famine-stricken sufferers was considered at first 
to be an unusual form of remittent fever, and put down as malarious in 
the death registrations; but a more attentive study showed that the 
symptoms were different, and its identity with the disease commonly 
known as relapsing-fever was demoustrated by Dr. Carter. The 
course of a typical case of spirillum fever would seem to be sufficiently 
characteristic to distinguish it from other febrile conditions; but when 
anomalous in its form, or masked by some predominating complication, 
it would sometimes be difficult for a diagnosis to be made, were it not 
for the presence in the blood of a specific micro-organism, which is 
never to be found under any other circumstances. The schizophyte 
which is pathognomonic of the disease, and to which it owes its name 
—spirillum—can be detected in any part of the circulatory system 
during the periods of pyrexia, and disappears from the blood during 
the intervals of remission. Whether the organism itself is the virus, or 
whether it is only constantly associated with the virus, is a question 
of secondary importance, and not peculiar to the present subject. 
It is extremely difficult, in fact almost impossible, although an excep- 
tion may perhaps be made for the blood-poisons of anthrax and some 
forms of septicemia, to isolate bacteria from the liquid in which they 
have been generated, and to show that these are the vere cause of 
infection. Dr. Carter’s inoculation experiments on moykeys, and 
culture of the virus, taken with the results of the microscopic exami- 
nation of the blood of his human and simian patients, show that the 
spirillum, if not the cause of the malady, is at any rate one of its 
most constant characteristics; and the knowledge of this fact alone 
is of the greatest importance. Our space will not permit us to give 
a more lengthened notice of this work, but to those that are desirous 
of mastering the subject, it may be recommended as the most exhaus- 
tive monograph in the language. 

Like all Dr. Milner Fothergill’s writings, the present volume” is a 
thoroughly useful and practical work. Explaining in a clear and easy 
manner the normal physiology of the stomach and liver, it is full of 
valuable suggestions both for the prevention and cure of digestive 
disorders. One of the best features of Dr. Fothergill’s books is his 
disregard for popular prejudices, which are far too often taken into 
consideration by the medical adviser, and allowed to influence his 
action. Fifty years ago, when venesection was universal, it was the 
custom to bleed certain classes of persons periodically. This was an 
abuse, but the total neglect of blood-letting at the present day is a 
mistake in the opposite direction, and one which it requires no small 
amount of persuasion to overcome, when the operation is necessary 
in particular instances. As an example of this independent way of 
thinking, we may quote a paragraph on the use of mercurial chola- 





20 ‘Indigestion, Biliousness, and Gout, in it; Protean Aspects.” By J. Milner 
Fothergill, M.D. London: H, K. Lewis. 1881. 
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gogues. Although somewhat long, it is full of sound sense, and gives 
a good idea of the author’s way of thinking. 


* Such means,” he says, “give immediate relief. About that there can 
exist no question, But what was the consequence? Possessing a ready 
means of procuring relief, our eames went on their way rejoicing—ate, 
drank, and were merry, as in the days before the Flood, ‘ and knew not till the 
Flood came and swept them all away.’ So it was with them. They set no 
bounds to their indulgence, and fell back on the blue-pill and black draught 
when inclined, until an unremediable condition was established. Instead of 
righting itself, the system became accustomed to this artificial means of restor- 
ing the equilibrium, until the power of self-restoration of the balance became 
fasutalovalily lost; and then a permanent cachexia settled down on the 
remainder of their days. So conspicuous did the evil become that the stream 
set in on the opposite direction so effectually that now many persons—yes, 
and many medical men, too—look upon a mercurial pill as if it were ‘possessed 
of a devil.’ The reaction came, and swept reason away in its current, as it 
often does, and one extreme begat the other. I remember well, not many 
months ago, reading a paper before a large suburban society, upon the desira- 
bility of sweeping the accumulated nitrogenized waste out of the blood in 
certain cases of dilated heart with enlarged liver; when, in the discussion 
which followed, several gentlemen of various ages asked if I thought a mer- 
curial at times permissible in such cases, as timidly as if they felt themselves 
liable to be suspected of wishing to resuscitate the Druidica] faith, or exhibit- 
ing a latent belief in the old notion that ‘nine live lice upon a piece of bread- 
and-butter were the most appropriate and effectual treatment of an attack of 
jaundice.’ And cn assuring them that [ not only thought such remedial agent 
permissible and lawful, but even approved thereof, they seemed immensely 
relieved, while several and sundry others present interchanged a significant 
glance, as if they thought I was the subject of incipient general paralysis; 
indicating, too, that my utterances would receive no regard or countenance 
from them.” 


This picture is, perhaps, a little highly coloured ; but it shows, at any 
rate, that a dismal subject does not deprive Dr. Fothergill of any of his 
liveliness of style. 

The first part of these “ Contributions’ is an essay on the effects of 
health and disease on military and naval operations, which obtained 
the Howard medal and prize of the Statistical Society. It tends to 
show that it is the politico-financial interest of the nation, as well as 
its duty, to render the soldier’s life as happy and healthy as possible. 
The essay forms an interesting addition to the literature of Military 
Hygiene, and is very suitably dedicated to the memory of the late 
Professor Parkes. The second contribution is on the influence of 
drinking-water in originating or propagating enteric fever, diarrhea, 
dysentery and cholera. The evidence brought forward by Mr. Martin 
in support of his views has led him to the following conclusions:— 
Drinking-water may be one of the agents of origination of nearly all 
forms of diarrhea, acting by (1) mechanical irritation, (2) chemico- 
pnysiological irritation, and (3) probably other more obscure influences 
of the nature of which we are ignorant. It influences the propagation 





21 “Contributions to Military and State Medicine.” By James Martin, Surgeon, 
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of entozoal diarrhea, by being a carrier of a specific modification of 
vitality. Drinking-water may be one of the agents of dysentery 
origin, but seemingly only as an excitant, when predisposing conditions 
exist. It sometimes influences enteric fever origination, as an excitant, 
and probably also the origination of cholera. It does not influence 
the propagation of dysentery, but sometimes does so for enteric fever 
and cholera. The nature of the influence is in all these cases the 
same as in the origination of diarrhea, Our space prevents us giving 
any further extracts from these “ Contributions,” but we shall look for- 
ward with interest for the next volume. Mr. Martin’s writing bears 
the impress both of a large professional experience and of high general 
culture. 

These “ Lectures”™ were delivered to the students of University 
College two years ago, and originally published in the Lancet. Having 
been partly copied into the British Journal of Dental Science and the 
Missouri Dental Journal, the author was led to think that they might 
fulfil a want, and has now published them in a separate form. A 
careful observer will obtain much information from a thorough inspec- 
tion of the mouth and its vicinity, and may even be enabled to make a 
diagnosis, in some cases, before the patient has spoken a word. The 
process of “ looking at the tongue” is as familiar as that of feeling 
the pulse. Every one knows that the tongue is the index of the con- 
dition of the stomach, and a glance at the unruly member often settles 
the question of a domestic dose of physic. But to the physician it gives 
more important indications. In certain cases of brain disease its 
deviation, when extended, points out the seat of mischief. A tremulous- 
ness of it may lead to an early diagnosis of general paralysis of the 
insane or of Cruveilhier’s atrophy. And again, a great tremor occurring 
in the course of a typhoid fever may give warning of a most serious 
complication of this dangerous malady. A furring of the tongue on one 
side only may be caused by caries of the teeth ; at other times it may 
indicate a diseased condition of one of the cranial nerves. An exami- 
nation of the gums is sometimes sufficient to decide whether a person 
is suffering from saturnism. The same structures present characteristic 
appearances in scurvy, leucocythemia, and under various other patho- 
logical circumstances. The odour of the breath not only betrays the 
votary of Bacchus, but may reveal the unsuspected existence of 
different diseases. Diabetes, pyemia, and bronchiectasis have each an 
odour sui generis. During the menstrual period the expired air has 
an altered smell. It has even been said that sexual intercourse causes 
a change of this kind in the woman, but this doctrine is somewhat 
too dangerous to be taken absolutely. There are conditions of the 
nares, pharynx, tonsils and stomach which give rise to an offensive 
breath. Dr. Poore devotes two chapters to the study of the larynx, 
and the appearances which are seen in the laryngoscope. These are 
followed by an appendix, containing fourteen illustrative cases, It 
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has given us much pleasure to read this little volume; although its 
compass is small it is literally full of information, and few will take it 
up without learning-something from its pages. 

“The Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the 
Marine Hospital Service of the United States,”” is largely made up of 
statistical tables relating to the department, and reports of fatal cases 
observed at the different stations. But the most interesting part of the 
volume, froma medical point of view, is an appendix on an outbreak of 
deri-beri, which occurred on board a Brazilian corvette that put into 
the port of San Francisco. Beri-beri is an endemic disease, peculiar 
in its limited geographical distribution. It occurs in India, on the 
Malabar Coast. It is also met with in Ceylon, Malacca, Sumatra, 
and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, as well as in parts of 
China and Japan. It is found on the western coast of the Red 
Sea, and on the western coast of Australia. It occurs also in Brazil, 
from Bahia southwards to Rio de Janeiro. Several varieties of the 
disease have been described, and it has been subdivided and classified, 
according to predominating symptoms. The chief of these are an 
anemic condition of the blood, which ultimately leads to general 
anasarca, cedema of the viscera, and effusions into the serous cavities. 
During the progress of the malady there is noticed a variable degree 
of motor and sensory paralysis of the lower limbs, which produces 
a loss of cutaneous sensation, together with an ataxic gait, This 
is accompanied by paroxysmal oppression of breathing, a decrease of 
the urinary secretion, and various physical and constitutional expres- 
sions of the poverty of the circulating fluid. English surgeons in 
India have attributed the complaint in a certain measure to the quality 
of the drinking-water, which in districts where it is endemic con- 
tains a large quantity of chlorides, but no iron; and it is said by 
Aitkin, that since it has been the practice at Marsulipatam to intro- 
duce a mass of iron, which is allowed to rust, into each chatty of 
water used for drinking, beri-beri, which was formerly so rife 
amongst the jail prisoners during the wet season, has not occurred in 
a single instance. The cases reported ty Dr. Hebersmith are full of 
interest. Of the eighteen patients suffering from beri-beri alone, 
who were admitted into the Marine Hospital, two were moribund at 
the time and died shortly after. A third was carried off in few days 
by uncontrollable diarrhea. The others recovered. For the. relief 
of the urgent symptoms pilocarpine was used empirically and found 
to be a most efficient agent. The microscopic examination of the 
blood revealed certain appearances which were not to be found in any 
other kinds of blood, and which ceased to exist when the patients were 
restored to health. These were an increase in the number of white 
corpuscles, a shrivelled and granular condition of the red ones, and 
the existence of white shining nucloid bodies in the serum. Whether 
these micrococci will turn out to be the specific contagium of beri- 
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beri is for the future to decide, and Dr. Hebersmith’s memoir will 
have contributed largely to the solution of the question. 

The author of this treatise,** Mrs. Kingsford, thinks that a com- 
parative study of the digestive organs of man and the anthropoids will 
show that they were destined to live upon the same kind of food. 
Frugivorous teeth, a similar arrangement of the temporo-maxillary 
articulation, and the same form of stomach, are the chief points of 
resemblance. This theory is supported by a number of quotations, 
proving that some of the finest races of mankind abstain from the use 
of flesh ; and particular instances are related of celebrated vegetarians 
who have attained a ripe old age, in full enjoyment of their health 
and faculties. The aid of physiological chemistry is alsu invoked to 
demonstrate the superiority of vegetable over animal food, and various 
ethical and economical reasons are brought forward in favour of a vege- 
tarian régime. Asa matter of fact, we are quite prepared to believe 
that man could live on the produce of the soil, but we are afraid that 
the present generation is not yet ripe for the pure esthetic joys of man 
in his highest development as the gardener. Notwithstanding the 
wastefulness, from a national point of view, of cattle-raising as com- 
pared with crop-growing, and in spite of the wickedness of the trans- 
formation of grain into beer and spirits, the world will probably remain 
kreo) higie and zythodipsic as long as meat and ale yield a better 
profit to the producer than fruits and flour. Economically, the ques- 
tion is a very complex one of supply and demand, and its solution is 
not more likely to be influenced by ideal considerations than any of 
the other eternal social problems that periodically come up for dis- 
cussion. We fear that Mrs. Kingsford’s aspirations will long remain 
unrealized. In the meantime, she deserves the greatest credit for having 
made an earnest effort in the right direction, and we trust that if de- 
stined to be tinged with sadness by the obstinate kreophagy of mankind, 
she may find some grains of consolation in the welcome which the public 
will give her book. 

Although much has been done of late years to better the condition 
of the insane, there would seem to be a growing opinion that there 
still exists room for improvement. Dr. Weatherly” is a strenuous 
advocate for domestic treatment, a method which has already been 
productive of good results, and sanctioned by some of the highest 
authorities, Private management, he says, affords a better opportunity 
of treating the cases individually and with regard to their several 
idiosyncrasies. It does away with the baneful effects of constant assucia- 
tion with the insane, and in cases of recovery there is not the recollection 
of having been confined in the walls of an asylum, which often increases 
the unbalanced mental condition should a relapse take place. The 
monotonous routine of asylum life is avoided, and the patients benefit 
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by the society of sane people amidst the comforts of “ household 
harmony.” It is also probable that cases treated in this way would 
come under observation at an earlier period than those in the asylums, 
and so afford a better chance of recovery. It must not be supposed 
that private treatment means treatment in the patient’s own house and 
in the family circle. It is a fundamental principle of mental medicine 
that the insane can be treated far better, and with a greater chance of 
success, away from all relatives, Setting aside the rare instances in 
which an exception may be made to this rule, the method recommended 
by Dr. Weatherly consists of residence either in the family of a medical 
man, or with some other family or companion, under the direct and 
constant supervision of a doctor. Nearly 35 per cent. of Chancery 
lunatics are successfully treated in private dwellings, whilst of those 
that are under the Lunacy Commissioners 6 per cent. only enjoy this 
advantage, the other 94 per cent. being in asylums, It has been 
objected that this method would prove too costly, and that if applied 
to all the harmless chronic cases, it would not pay the asylum pro- 
prietors to keep the acute. Surrounded, moreover, only by acute cases, 
life in an asylum would be unbearable to the sane who have their 
management and direction. The system would lead to increased taxa- 
tion, and, possibly, bring about a return to whips and chains. Dr. 
Weatherly does not consider these reasons sufficiently cogent to warrant 
the confinement of harmless lunatics. He has but little sympathy fer 
asylum proprietors, and is convinced that the best method will be found 
in the licensing of individual houses for single cases. Any neglect or 
improper conduct would entail a forfeiture of the license. By this 
means those utterly unsuitable persons who seek to obtain an insane 
patient only for their own pecuniary advantage would be eliminated, 
and aclass of practitioners, giving special study and attention to mental 
cases, would come into existence. 

These Exercises * were arranged for the use of the students in the 
Physiological Department of University College. They are divided 
into four sections. The first relates to the physiology of nerve and 
muscle. It enumerates the different methods of excitation, describes 
the construction and use of the myograph, and the influence of tem- 
perature, fatigue, electrotonus, &¢., upon the contraction-curve ; also 
the experiments necessary to demonstrate the mechanism of the heart 
and nervous centres. The second part contains a description of the 
kymograph and its application to the study of the respiratory move- 
ments, including the conditions of apnea and dyspneea, the instruments 
used in recording the circulation, and those which are required for 
experimenting upon the electro-motive phenomena of muscle. The 
third and fourth parts deal with the chemistry of the tissues and 
fluids. It may, perhaps, be as well to mention that with the excep- 
tion of the experiments on respiration, which are made upon a rabbit 
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under anesthetics, the only living animals employed for this course 
are frogs, which are always directed to be pithed, and consequently 
rendered insensible. The Exercises will no doubt prove most welcome 
to students. They form a reliable guide to the requirements of the 
different examining bodies, and a useful companion to the larger text- 
books of physiology. 

We have received a pamphlet by Dr. Pincus, of Berlin, on the treat- 
ment of the “ Hair in Health and Disease.”” In running through this 
remarkable production, we have not come across any practical infor- 
mation that is likely to be of much service to the reader, and have 
noticed but few receipts. There is the formula for a hair-dye of 
nitrate of silver, a wash for cases of alopecia occurring after fevers 
(which would probably be injurious rather than beneficial in nine 
cases out of ten), and a lotion of bicarbonate of soda. This is to be 
used in the first stage of chronic wasting, and a satisfactory result 
may be obtained after two years. “ I have given a mode of treatment,” 
says the writer, “for the first stage, which any one may use without 
medical advice. It is impossible to give similar instructions for 
the second, because . . . . Whoever does decide to attempt a cure, 
even in the second stage, should carefully follow all the directions 
given him by the doctor and he will rejoice in the result!!!” 
In section nineteen he describes the most distressing symptoms of 
neuralgia, due to what he terms “frequent depression of the nerves 
of the head.” ‘In almost all these cases a cure is possible. After 
a few months the patient begins to feel his head freer, the unpleasant 
sensations gradually depart, and the return to the normal condition 
shows itself in a decided feeling of well-being.” The treatment which 
will bring about this desirable result is not given, but those who are 
anxious to obtain information, can of course apply to the author. 
The extracts which precede are sufficient to show the character of 
this pamphlet. Its literary demerits may be passed over without 


remark. 
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HE last two volumes of Ihne’s “ History of Rome” come down 
to the death of Sulla, at which date the transition from a repub- 
lican to a monarchical form of government may be considered to have 
commenced. As the last volume concluded with the destruction of 
Carthage, at which period the constitution of the republic had attained 
its highest development, having in fact altered in nothing material 
since the last secession of the plebs, and the abolition of the senatorial 
veto by Hortensius, an opportunity is taken here to give an account of 
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the constitution and the moral and social condition of the people of 
Rome. A tone of impartiality, but not of indifference, characterizes the 
author’s remarks as he traces the injurious effect of slaveholding on 
the morals, and of the absence of trade on the economic condition of 
the people. When the cultivation of large estates by gangs of slaves 
made honest labour unproductive to the free man, he had nothing to 
look to but the reward of war or extortion from conquered provinces, 
The inevitable result followed—the depopulation of the rural districts, 
and the increase of luxury in the city, brutalized hy the means used 
in obtaining wealth. In fact, as soon as the Roman citizen outgrew 
his original status of peasant, through the successes of the Republic, 
the constitution began to wear out. The historian points out, with 
great clearness and force, that the morality of the Romans merely 
inculeated frugality of life and strict regard to the laws and to 
the rights of his fellow-citizens, while, both in public and private 
dealings with those who were not citizens, there was no restraint 
upon absolute selfishness, no regard to justice or humanity. The 
action of the Censors was mainly devoted to putting down ex- 
travagance in expenditure, and had little effect in promoting kind- 
liness and justice to dependants or domestic purity. Governed by 
no fixed principle, they might be alternately strict and lenient, or 
even use their power as a means of gratifying personal spite. The 
value attached by the people to the office cannot have been great, 
when we remember that more than once men who had been con- 
demned for crime were elected. Nor can the censorial sentences 
have had much weight with the public, when persons who had been 
formally condemned by them were afterwards elected to high offices. 
The different position that religion held in the ancient world ‘to 
that which it has held in modern times is often forgotten, and Ihne’s 
chapter on this subject is well worth studying. Where religion was 
not connected with philosophy, as in Greece and the East, it merely 
consisted in the performance of certain formal and ceremonial duties, 
in order to propitiate the deity and obtain his protection, and had no 
influence in checking vice or promoting virtue. A distinguishing 
feature in Roman religion was the absence of power possessed by the 
priests. Neither intellectually nor morally do they appear to have 
had much influence, in spite of the organization of the College of Pon- 
tifices. ‘The influence of the Augurs arose merely from their power 
of stopping public business by declaring that there were unfavourable 
signs in the heavens. The enthusiasm created among the people by 
the newly introduced worship of Bacchus, and the measures used for 
its repression, are discussed with a spirit of impartiality. The com- 
parison between what we know of them and the Pagan accounts of 
Christianity is striking. The licentious orgies attributed to the 
Bacchanals are parallel to those of which the Christians in general 
were accused, as appears from several passages in Minucius Felix, and 
also to those which orthodox Christians like Epiphanius attempted to 
fix upon those who differed from them in what seem to us minor 
points. All may be alike false, and the Bacchanalia may have been, 
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what Christianity was, “an attempt to escape from a religion of 
unmeaning forms, which offered no comfort to the heart, no peace to 
the conscience, no scope for higher religious aspirations, no means 
of rising to a religious life which exalts man from the mechanical 
formalism of worn-out ceremonies to’ spiritual excitement, to a 
forgetfulness of self, and to a longing for union with God.” Whatever 
it really involved, it was put down, and Roman religion continued to 
be a mere routine of prayers and sacrifices, more and more pompous, 
until their magnificence practically obscured their connection with 
religion. The chapters on the administration of justice and on Roman 
culture also deserve to be carefully studied. 

The reign of William Rufus’ is in most histories compressed into a 
few pages, mostly filled with personal anecdotes, as if the story of his 
oppression of the people and his quarrels with the Church were of 
little political moment. When worked out fully, however, the reign 
fresents itself under a new aspect. We see how the feudal customs of 
the Conquest became gradually hardened into law, to be again dis- 
integrated by the habit of letting land for money instead of service, 
the increase of which can be judged by comparison of Glanville with 
Bracton. We see how England became a European power, in con- 
sequence of her connection with Normandy, and how this connection 
and inclusion in the world of the Continent naturally brought about 
what Mr. Freeman thinks must have sounded strange either in English 
or in Norman ears, the principle of appeal to Rome, which was first 
used by William of St. Carileph, Bishop of Durham, against the court 
uf King William, and lasted for more than four centuries, till another 
king abolished it for personal motives. In fact, England was brought 
within the Empire, as she had not been before; and her churchmen 
felt that they were entitled to the protection of the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal court of western Christendom. Though the papal right of appeal 
had an injurious effect upon nationality, it distinctly aided in binding 
nations together as belonging to a common society. Mr. Freeman has 
«0t succeeded in satisfying himself as to the facts about Rufus’s death, 
and he gives all the various accounts of the portents that preceded the 
death, and of the death itself, without attempting to determine what 
can never be known, The Index is formed on a principle which must 
be new to many readers, though, unluckily, familiar enough to those 
who have to consult books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
After looking for Walter Tyrrell’s name under every possible spelling, 
it was at last found under “ Walter.” The Giffards and others, whose 
surnames are equally well known, are indexed in the same way, so that 
there are several columns of “ William,” like the “Johannes” in Pitseus’ 
“Scriptores Anglici,” or Camden’s ‘‘Annals;” and, to aggravate 
the difficulties of finding a name, even the numerous “ Williams” are 
not arranged in any definite order. 

The functions of the University of Oxford as publishers are, in the 
opinion of many, more legitimately exercised in bringing out books 
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which are of value to the student, but not likely to command a large 
sale, than the works of popular historians, which might be left to the 
ordinary course of trade. Mr. Rogers’ work’ certainly belongs to the 
former class, and no sale which it is likely to have could possibly 
recompense the author for the enormous labour spent in its produc- 
tion. As the first two volumes treat of a period which includes the 
Black Death and the Peasants’ War, by which the relations of capital 
and labour were completely altered, so those which follow show how 
the nation as a whole passed through the Wars of the Roses and the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. The first of these events hardly 
touched the common people, who looked on with comparative indiffer- 
ence while rival factions of nobility fought for their own hand, more 
than for constitutional principles. But at the Dissolution the trans- 
ference of a large proportion of the land from corporations to individuals 
not only affected the farmer, who exchanged a landlord who rarely if 
ever raised rents, and understood to some extent the duties of property, 
for one who generally thought of nothing but how to screw the biggest 
rents possible out of his tenants, to recoup himself either for the price 
he had paid or for what he had spent in the King’s service, if the 
land had been given him as a reward, The poorer classes suffered 
from the suffering of the farmers, as well as from the sudden cessation 
of hospitality and the other benefits they derived from the monas- 
teries, Not even the extra work time afforded by the abolition of 
holidays enabled them to earn as much and live as comfortably as 
before, and the poor laws were the inevitable result. The confiscation 
of the property of Guilds (the Benefit Societies of the Middle Ages), 
on the ground of its being held for superstitious uses, was a further 
blow to the shopkeeper and artisan. Mr. Rogers seems to be of the 
opinion that the London Guilds escaped, but their survival is due to 
the fact that, their members being wealthy, they could afford to repur- 
chase the confiscated lands, Some of the opponents of the London 
Companies altogether ignore this, and assume that their title to their 
property is still dependent on the conditions of the original bequests, 
instead of simply on a purchase from the Crown in the timeof Edward VI. 
Besides the general view of the progress of the nation to be 
worked out from the tables of prices, there are numberless facts and 
indications which are of interest to others besides the political econo- 
mist. The “ Sundry Articles” include books, rat-poison, sign-boards, 
a pair of organs, beehives, surplices, boats, and all kinds of tools and 
kitchen utensils. Blotting paper was used and called by that name in 
1465, though the use of sand lasted for centuries after, and still obtains 
in Italy. The entries about game and wild fowl may also be of some 
service to the naturalist. Pheasants occur first in 1467. The cheap- 
ness of wild fowl points to a time when the fens were yet undrained, 
That pewits were sold in 1569 for 2s. 3d. and 3s. 4d. each is impos- 
sible, and it is more likely that there is an error in the entry and that 
the price is per dozen, than that the birds were really bustards as Mr. 
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Rogers suggests. ‘Puettes’’ were a common present from Lord Lisle, 
when Deputy of Calais, to his friends at the Court of Henry VIII., and 
from the numbers sent must have been small birds. The chapter on 
the price of labour is especially worth reading. Mr. Rogers hazards 
an opinion which will most startle readers who know least of medieval 
England, that reading and writing were more widely imparted before 
the Reformation than they were afterwards; but the whole of his 
book tends to show that, in material prosperity at least, the working- 
man was better off in the days before machinery and progress. 

Professor Willis-Bund has continued his selections from the State 
Trials, from the case of the Regicides down to the end of the Popish 
Plot, an episode which no Englishmen, whatever their religious or 
political opinions, can read or even think of without a sense of shame. 
Though the weakness of the Government, which was never free from 
fear of rebellion, and the sense of insecurity in the country rendered 
severity in the administration of justice a necessity, the population 
of England, as a whole, must have felt that they enjoyed more freedom 
than under the stricter rule of the Protector, and perhaps would not 
have viewed with disfavour even more arbitrary methods of keeping 
down sedition, Though the conduct of the judges during this period 
was bad enough, according to our present standard, and they constantly 
interposed remarks which tended seriously to prejudice the prisoner and 
to influence the jury, there is a distinct improvement in the sense of 
judicial fairness from earlier times. Before the medieval principles 
about the relation of subjects to their sovereigns had been upset by 
the Great Rebellion, the average British jury, in a case which concerned 
the King, considered it their duty to find a verdict in accordance with 
his desire, and it is quite clear that in some instances, though perhaps 
more often in the cases of inquisitions post mortem than in trials for 
treason, the verdict was drawn up in London at headquarters and sent to 
the jury tofind. Itisclear also that many men thought they satisfied 
their consciences by finding what they were directed. This state of things 
had passed away at the Restoration, and, as Mr. Willis-bund points 
out in his able Introduction, the chances of acquittal were much larger 
than they had ever been before. His defence of the character of the 
Stuart judges is quite convincing, until we read the reports of the 
trials themselves, when the disgust caused by their treatment of the 
prisoners overpowers the effect of Mr. Willis-Bund’s logic. Not quite 
fairly, however, for he points out certain decisions in the trials 
included in the volume, which are definitely in favour of the prisoner. 
Among these are the dicta that prisoners are to be tried without 
fetters, that the King can only punish in accordance with law, that 
hearsay is no evidence, and others of equal importance: proving 
“ that even Charles II.’s judges recognized that prisoners had rights, 
and that the judges had to administer the law, not merely to secure 
convictions,” 

Mr. Lathom Browne has treated the State trials of the nineteenth 
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century® on a different principle, and narrates them in his own words 
instead of printing selections from the reports, This plan may have 
some advantages, but it considerably diminishes the interest. It is like 
reading ‘‘ Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,” instead of the plays them- 
selves. The convenience of the book is much impaired by the tact 
that the heading on both pages throughout is simply “ Narratives 
from State Trials.” Some indication of the subject should have 
been given, either in the heading or the margin. The selection 
includes, not only what are usually considered as State trials, such 
as prosecutions for treason and sedition, but also the parliamentary 
inquiry into the sale of commissions through Mrs. Clarke and the claim 
to the Berkeley Peerage. 

Last year being the bi-centenary of the annexation of Strasbourg 
by Louis XIV., M. Legrelle’ undertook to “ laver ’honneur de la 
France des récriminations si opiniaétrement propagée par ses ennemis.” 
He complains that the archives of Strasbourg, which were with 
difficulty saved during the siege, have not been accessible to him; 
but he has gleaned some facts from the “ Inventaire Sommaire des 
Archives Communales de Strasbourg,” published a few years ago. In 
Paris itself, he has studied the archives of the Minister of Foreign 
affairs, which the Duc Decazes was the first to throw open to histori- 
cal students; and the correspondence of Louvois, at the Depot de la 
Guerre, has supplied many details relating to the political and military 
events which preceded and accompanied the surrender of the town, 
notwithstanding that previous historians have made use of it. The 
conclusion at which he arrives is that the French King had certain 
rights, though he does not venture to say that he had the right entirely 
on his side. The charge of perfidy made by the Germans, he alleges, 
will not bear discussion now that the negotiations are brought to light, 
and the only fault to be found with the King’s conduct is the means 
employed by his minister in enforcing claims, which had some value, 
though they were certainly not unassailable. He insists on the certainty 
that the freedom of Strasbourg must have fallen, to the benefit of one 
of the two great powers, and that the wrong done by France to the 
city was ratified by two centuries of reciprocal attachment, unalterable 
confidence, and faithful sympathy. 

The Spanish archives at Simancas, which, thanks to the late Mr. 
Bergenroth have thrown so much light on English history, have been 
consulted by M. Combes,’ professor of history at Bordeaux, with re- 
spect to the interview between Catherine de Medicis and her daughter, 
the Queen of Philip II., at Bayonne in 1565. The result is conclusive 
proof of what has been suspected, but denied by historians for lack of 
evidence; that the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day was virtually 
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determined upon at that meeting. Mezeray says distinctly that the 
nightly meetings between Catherine and the Duke of Alva resulted in 
a secret alliance for the extirpation of the Protestants. Lingard, on the 
other hand, denies that there is ground even for suspicion, from the 
sbsolute silence of all the despatches about such a league. The matter 
is now set at rest by the letters published by M. Combes, more 
especially by one trom Don Frances d’Alava, in which he says distinctly 
that the agreement made with the Queen-mother at Bayonne will re- 
sult in crushing the heretics, and by a long despatch, in which Philip 
II. gives an account of what occurred at the interview, to Cardinal 
Pacheco, The language is intentionally vague, but few can doubt the 
meaning of the “ brief remedy” which Catherine offered to apply. 
The letters are printed from official copies, and a French version of 
the Spanish is added. 

Mr. Jervis has continued his history of the French Church through 
the crisis of the Revolution down to the Second Restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1815.° It is instructive to compare the proceedings of 
the States-General with those of the Reformers of our own Church. 
Henry VIII. saw no way of suppressing the monasteries but by 
inducing their heads to surrender voluntarily. Talleyrand asserts the 
right of the State to claim the property of such bodies as it thinks 
right to suppress, and even a proportion of the Church property 
throughout France, while Mirabeau’s advocacy of confiscation is 
Lused upon abstract reasoning concerning the relations of states and 
corporations, and the rights of property. The imposition of the con- 
stitutional oath, and the opposition of the clergy to it, remind one of 
the oaths of supremacy eniorced by Henry VIII., though his clergy 
were more subservient than the French. The differences between 
the Churches of the ancien régime in France and England were of the 
same kind as those which ran through all society. In England the 
line between commoner and noble was not impossible to pass by 
distinction in politics or in arms, or even wealth; and the highest 
posts in the Church were always open to talent or to luck, irrespective 
of birth. In France, on the other hand, the bishops were always 
selected from among the nobles, who probably had never served at all 
in the lower orders, and only an occasional episcopate conferred on a 
parish priest for the sake of appearances. The monastic orders also 
were in a state of lax discipline and disrepute, owing to the abuse of 
granting abbeys in commendam to unqualified persons—a practice which 
prevailed very extensively in Scotland, though it was extremely rare 
in England. These abuses materially assisted the anti-clerical party, 
who put forward their revolutionary proposals under the guise of 
bringing back the Church to primitive usages, forgetting that in the 
first ages of the Church it was perfectly free trom the interference of 
the civil power, except in the way of persecution. The negotiations 
with Rome, in 1801, which resulted in the concordat for re-establishing 
the Guallican Church in connection with the Papacy, are narrated at 
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great length, not omitting Napoleon’s attempt to foist on Consalvi for 
signature a copy of the treaty containing articles which had been dis- 
cussed ard refused. The history is brought down to the bull of 1822, 
which contained the new circumscription of the dioceses in France. 

So much has been written about the Waterloo campaign, that some 
excuse is necessary to justify the appearance of a new book on the 
subject, and Mr. Gardner puts forward a valid one.’ Previous accounts 
have been untrustworthy, from insufficient information, carelessness, 
and national prejudice, and subsequent criticisms upon them have 
not been embodied in the form of a narrative. This Mr. Gardner 
has attempted to do, and from his careful use of all previous authori- 
ties, and his plan of indicating throughout the exact time of each 
movement and order, he has succeeded in giving a more intelligible 
account than other writers, though the absence of plans and maps, 
such as Capt. Siborne gives in his history of the war in 1815, is rather 
a drawback. One point which Mr. Gardner brings forward very 
prominently, is the state of Napoleon’s health on the day of the 
battle, which produced a drowsiness, and almost stupor, rendering 
him unfit for commanding an army at such a critical time. He shows, 
also, that the received opinion, that the allied commanders were 
taken by surprise, is unfounded, and that they had determined to 
make no premature change in their arrangements, till the French 
attack was clearly understood ; though at the same time he censures 
Wellington for having his head-quarters so far from the front as 
Brussels, and for his supineness in sending forces to assist Bliicher 
on the night of June 15. A slightly caustic tone pervades the book, 
and the criticism of some imaginative historians evidently afforded as 
much pleasure to the writer as it does to the reader. The Rev. J. 5S. C. 
Abbott’s narrative of the arrival of Bliicher’s despatch at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball proves to be merely an expansion of Byron’s 
well-known stanzas, while many anecdotes of the battle rest merely 
on the authority of a peasant who asserted that he was Napoleon’s 
guide the whole day, while in fact, he was hiding out of harm’s way. 
He figures in Victor Hugo's account of the battle, though he cannot 
be made responsible for all the errors in it, such as speaking of the 
enormous loss suffered by regiments, of which the official returns 
show that only thirty or forty men were killed. The harshness of 
the Duke of Wellington to his subordinates and his unwillingness to 
recognize or reward merit are not slurred over here, as by other 
writers, who think he could do no wrong. It is a curious trait 
of English character that one of the most successful generals the 
country has ever known should have been a man who excited no 
personal affection in his soldiers, as Napoleon and Bliicher did, but 
was rather unpopular than otherwise. 

A history of the Papacy,” written in an avowed spirit of opposi- 
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tion to the Papal claims, and with the intention of impressing readers 
“with a deeper conviction of the value of the Reformation, which 
has been a source of blessing to our own and other countries through 
many generations,” will only commend itself to those who are already 
in agreement with the author. All the best authorities have been 
consulted, and worked up into a readable form ; but it does not con- 
tribute to historical knowledge, or to the better understanding of what 
is aiready known. The discussions on St. Peter’s being at Rome 
and Christ’s delivery of the keys to Peter are out of date, and belong 
rather to the first dawn of opposition to Papal authority than to the 
present century, when the question has taken a new phase. It is 
characteristic of ecclesiastical controversy to ignore the growth of the 
human mind, and to assume that arguments which once had weight 
with men will influence their descendants equally. Mr. Pennington 
is, however, sufficiently free from prejudice to acknowledge the cor- 
ruption prevalent among the Reforming party in England in the time of 
Edward VI., and agrees with Professor Brewer in attributing the final 
victory of the Reformation to the Marian persecution, 

The time spent in reading histories of literature could generally be 
much better employed in making a personal acquaintance with the 
authors themselves, except for the purpose of getting information 
about the facts of the writers’ lives. Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary 
History" must, however, be considered as a brilliant exception to 
this rule. She not only recalls to our minds the names of many half- 
forgotten authors who were important enough in their day, but what 
she says about those who have been criticized and written about over 
and over again is so fresh and sparkling, and so just withal, that her 
book will be read for its own sake, quite as much as for the facts to 
be found in it. The plan of the history is to give an account of the 
new departures in poetry, in history, in criticism, consequent upon 
the outburst of genius at the end of the last century. The epoch 
which culminated in Pope had come to an end—an epoch in which the 
style and the subjects fit for poetry had been subjected to elaborate 
criticism and tested by standards which were thought to be final, till 
the possibility of new laws and new scenes for poetry was first made 
manifest by Cowper and Burns, who each in his own way breaks 
from conventional rules and turns direct to Nature. It is these 
two poets whom Mrs. Oliphant considers the precursors of the new 
epoch of which she treats, and she traces its development further 
than the title-page promises, as she includes Thomas Campbell 
and others who lived very nearly into the middle of the present 
century. The criticisms will by no means meet with universal 
acceptance, Admirers of Byron will hardly like to be told that one 
of the reasons why his poems are so popular is that “ there is nothing 
in them which reaches that region beyond sight, that darkness round 
us and within, which it is the highest function of the poet to divine,” 
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and that all the mysteries in which he deals merely afford an easy 
exercise for the fancy to find them out. Nor will the Shelley wor- 
shippers agree with her defence of Lord Eldon’s decision, assigning 
the custody of the poet’s children to their grandfather, and perhaps 
hardly with her estimate of some of his poetry. The importance of 
the new school of history, which depends more upon research than 
genius and insight, is acknowledged, but the comments on individual 
historians are by no means of equal value to the criticisms on the 
more artistic branches of literature. 

The two latest additions to the series of “ English Men of Letters”? 
are the biographies of two very dissimilar men, both in their title to 
be included in the series and in their characters—Richard Bentley 
and Charles Lamb. Though Lamb’s writings and life are familiar to 
all, there was room for a new sketch of him, incorporating notices 
which have appeared in the memoirs and journals of his friends, 
published since the appearance of Talfourd’s and Barry Cornwall's 
Memorials, and Mr. Ainger’s appreciative chapters on his genius and 
his position as a critic give his book a special value. With Bentley 
it is different. That he had a paper war about the Letters of 
Phalaris and was Master of Trinity, is the sum of the popular 
knowledge about him. Professor Jebb has given an account of the 
celebrated controversy, which differs’in some points from the version 
in Monk’s Life. He shows how Boyle took offence at Bentley’s 
justifiable refusal to allow a royal manuscript to be out of custody 
during his absence from town, and then refused to withdraw words 
written in a moment of irritation, and perhaps suggested by the 
excuses made by the bookseller to whom he had entrusted the colla- 
tion, to hide his own carelessness. He discusses with great discrimi- 
nation the publications on both sides, and shows how the result was 
the commencement of a new epoch in criticism. In treating of a 
later period of Bentley’s career, his sketch of University life at 
Cambridge is most interesting. It was a period when many colleges 
were involved in litigation; but in most cases it arose from the attempt 
of the heads to enforce statutes which were becoming obsolete, while 
at Trinity it was the just resistance of the Fellows to the tyranny of 
their Master. The execution of this sentence was delayed by the 
refusal of the Vice-master to execute it in accordance with the 
statutes ; but it turned out afterwards that vice-magistrum was a clerical 
error in the copy of the statutes referred to for visitatorem. It appears 
great negligence that the original copy should not have been referred 
to on such an important occasion; but perhaps the Master kept the 
key of the Muniment room, so that it was not accessible without his 
permission. Professor Jebb has also given a very fair estimate of the 
value of Bentley’s work, and his place in scholarship, based on a 
careful review of his writings and editions. In one of his letters in 
1698 he writes “ that no man was ever written out of reputation but by 
himself ;” a saying that is popularly attributed to a more recent author. 
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The Hon. Albert Canning has given to the world his ideas about 
Macaulay, as he has previously about Dickens and Sestt. His 
criticism chiefly consists in showing the historian’s partiality in blaming 
severely in one man what he passes over without censure in another, 
and in drawing comparisons between the tone in which he narrates 
such incidents as the execution of Monmouth by James II. and of 
Sir John Fenwick by William III. Most readers of Macaulay's 
History have probably already done this for themselves; but there 
may be some persons who will be led by it to take a juster view of 
history, and of the duties of a historian.” 

As English journalism has always been conducted on anonymous 
principles, a history of the rise and progress of newspapers has for the 
public an interest like that of secret memoirs, for they like to know 
something of. the working of the machine of which in general they 
see nothing but the results. Though Mr, Pebody does not pass over 
without due notice the news-letters of the Elizabethan period, nor 
Nathaniel Butter’s Weekly Newes of 1622, the first English newspaper, 
the chief portion of the book is occupied with the history of existing 
journals, and descriptions of their editors and contributors. He tells 
us how Mr, Walter and his staff succeeded in making the Zimes a 
national newspaper; how the Morning Herald, owing to a quarrel 
among its proprietors, was for a time at the head of the newspaper 
press; how the Daily News and the Telegraph established their posi- 
tion; and many other little bits of history and gossip about the weekly 
as well as the daily papers. 

Every scrap of information about the obscurer races of the world 
is valuable, as customs are gradually, but certainly, being broken down 
and modified by the contact of civilization, Not much is known of 
the wild tribes in the interior of India,” the descendants of the Dasyas, 
who retreated before the invading Aryans. Many of them live in 
such unhealthy places that even the traders who visit them periodi- 
cally suffer in health, though they themselves possess immunity from 
the effects of the malaria which surrounds them. What is known has 
been collected by Mr. Rowney, who gives some particulars about 
nearly eighty different tribes, in the interior and on the frontiers. 
Some of the customs described, as the human sacrifices of the Khonds, 
are already generally known, but others will be new to many readers, 
Marriage by capture, or ceremonies which imply it, are common to 
nearly all, though after marriage the wives in most tribes take the 
upper hand and domineer over their husbands. Among the Koles it 
is etiquette for a bride to run away home after three days’ marriage, 
and then the husband recaptures her. Among the Garos, the selection 
is made by the woman, who with her friends carries off and marries 
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the reluctant bridegroom. Among minor customs, the Naga method 
of cooking rice, chillies, and meat in bamboo joints, and the ingenious 
way of stealing camels practised by the Rebarris, are worthy of 
notice. The chief points in which all the aborigines differ from the 
Hindoos are, the absence of caste, eating beef and drinking spirits, the 
marriage of widows, the burying of the dead, and the practice of 
shedding blood in religious ceremonies. One tribe, the Koches, in 
Bengal, have a fair chance of improvement, for it numbers among its 
people the Rajah of Cooch Behar, who has seen something of western 
civilization in England, and has married the daughter of Keshub 
Chunder Seu, the apostle of the Brahmo Somaj. Now that their 
thieving propensities are kept in check, and that most of them are 
either in the agricultural or nomadic stage of wild life, they render 
some service by keeping down the wild beasts, and bringing some 
portion of the hills and jungles under cultivation. They all agree in 
retaining the love of freedom which drove them to their present 
dwelling-places. 

Books on China may be generally divided into two classes: one 
being the hasty impressions of a passing traveller, and the other the 
work of an old resident who has made the history, habits, and customs 
of the people amongst whom he lives, his special study—the latter 
being, as a rule, of so stupendous and deep a character that only those 
who take particular interest in the country have the time or inclina- 
tion to read them. Mr. Giles has, however, in his “‘ Historic China,”” 
succeeded in getting together a vast amount of most interesting infor- 
mation in a very condensed and readable form. The dynastic sketches 
are necessarily very slight, but, nevertheless, sufficient to give con- 
siderable insight into the history of the country. It is amusing to note 
with reference to the present agitation for the political rights of 
women, that in a.p. 684, the Empress Wu instituted examinations 
for women with a view to their filling official posts formerly only held 
by men. The plan does not seem to have succeeded. The judicial 
sketches are translations of the reports of actual cases tried about one 
hundred and fifty years ago, since when, Mr. Giles informs us, no 
alteration has taken place in the procedure of Chinese Courts. This 
may be the case in outlying districts in criminal cases, but it seems 
hardly possible to imagine that the wealthy Chinese merchants of 
to-day, in constant intercourse with foreigners and fully alive to the 
beauties of their method of settling civil disputes, in the Shanghai 
Courts and elsewhere, would put up, in a quarrel with one of their 
countrymen, with the extremely primitive justice meted out to the 
“ Quarrelling Brothers,” who were chained together until they could 
decide who was the rightful owner of a plot of land. Mr. Giles brings 
out the fact that the hideous punishments which so often take place 
are not so much due to the individual cruelty of the presiding man- 
darin, but are rendered possible by the people, who appear to sympa- 
thize with the torturers rather than the tortured, perhaps from the 
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knowledge that the officials themselves are shown no mercy by their 
superiors, 

This life of Thomas 4 Kempis” is a fitting sequel and com- 
panion to Mr. Kettlewell’s previous work on the authorship of the 
“De Imitatione Christ,” in which he has urged the claims of 4 
Kempis against those of Abbot Gersen, of Verceil, and John Gersen, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris. The motive for the work has 
been a longing to know something definite of the writer of a book to 
which the biographer feels much indebted, in company with so many 
people of all shades of religious thought. There have even been trans- 
lations published in England, where the phraseology is sufficiently 
altered to remove all expressions and ideas offensive to the most 
Protestant conscience. The life of a Kempis may be summed up ina 
few words: That he was born at Kempen, in the diocese of Cologne, 
in 1379 or 1880, Haemmerlein or Hemerken being his surname, that 
he was educated at Deventer, joined the order of Canons Regular, 
established by Gerard Groote in connection with the “Brothers of 
Common Life,” became sub-prior and procurator of the Monastery 
of St. Agnes, near Zwolle, and died in 1471. The chief interest in 
the book lies in the account of the Brotherhood of Common Life, an 
institution differing in many respects from other Orders. In the first 
place they had no professed rule, or solemn vow, and could leave the 
Brotherhood at will, and therefore distinctly disclaimed the name of 


“religiost.” The house at Deventer consisted of twenty brothers, the 


head being called the rector or prior, the other officers being the pro- 


curator, the cook, and the tailor. The principal work done by the 
brethren was copying, though all took a share in household work. 
Their schools at Deventer, Groningen, and Zwolle not only raised the 
tone of culture in the towns where they were situated, but had the 
glory of training the most eminent of the leaders of the revival of 
learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centnries. Their care in 
collecting and collating Biblical MSS. and their endeavours to promote 
the reading of the Bible in the vernacular by the laity rendered them 
conspicuous among the more strictly religious bodies. A translation 
of the Bible in German was printed nine years before 4 Kempis’ death, 
and may have been used many years previously by the Brethren in 
manuscript. Even more interesting than the immediate subject of 
the biography is the account of Gerard Groote, the founder of the 
Brotherhood, in the first volume, who was by turns a fashionable 
worldly minded priest, a learned professor and a popular preacher. 
The most remarkable point in Buin’s criticism and _ personal 
recollections of John Stuart Mill’ is the manner in which it illus- 
trates the freshness and the vigour of Mill’s influence. Much of the 
ground that it covers has been the subject of careful examination by 
many minds, and of general discussion and criticism; but still it 
appeals to the interest and arouses the sympathy of the reader. This 
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is no small testimony to the vitality of Mill’s influence. The tone of 
the criticism is in general unbiassed and just; and there is a fine 
appreciation of Mill’s peculiar position and circumstances as a child 
and youth. A calm judicial spirit is shown, but by no means main- 
tained, in Bain’s treatment of opinions from which he differs. Mill’s 
manner of introducing Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” to the readers 
of Tue WesrminsterR REVIEW is noticed in a clever and neat para- 
graph. It was a critical moment for Carlyle, and Mill rendered him 
no small service by his judicious advocacy. It is surprising that the 
testimony of Mill to the superior administrative capacity of women, as 
shown in some of the Independent States of India, is objected to. The 
fact has been generally received, and if incorrect, would have been 
corrected long since. Mill’s opinion that the power of administration 
is a characteristic of women, has received very startling confirmation 
from the pen of Mr. Kinglake, in his ‘“‘ History of the Crimean War,” 
where he contrasts the work of Miss Nightingale and her nurses in this 
respect, with the previous management by men, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. On the question of the equality of the sexes, Mr. Bain 
states that he urged Mill not to bring forward this view more strongly 
than people generally would be willing to accept. If he were speaking 
as a political agitator, the advice would be intelligible, but as an 
objection against a philosophical work, which is “a complete expo- 
sition of the abuses of power,” it is not justifiable. There is a want of 
generosity in Mr. Bain’s treatment of the relations between Mill and 
Mrs. Taylor, both before and after marriage. The word “ connexion,” 
as applied to their friendship, sounds like an innuendo, and indeed no 
opportunity is lost, while some opportunities seem to be sought, for 
detracting in every possible way, from Mrs. Taylor’s character and 
merits. 

Though Mr. Jerrold has a great and since:e admiration for 
Cruikshank’s genius, he has not attempted to hide his weaknesses 
and failings, and laughs in a kindly way at his exaggerated opinion of 
the public effect of his work: as, for example, his attributing the 
abolition of capital punishment for forgery to his plate of “The One 
Pound Note.” The illustrations include many of his most character- 
istic drawings, but omit some of the best specimens, such as the 
illustrations to “ Tom and Jerry,” and “ Falstaff’s Life,” in which his 
bad drawing of the figure, and the unsightly exaggeration of the 
extremities, are not so apparent. These faults are intensified in his 
illustrations to Dickens, and there are not so much out of place, as they 
coincide with the author’s trick of dwelling upon the purely external 
and trivial peculiarities of his characters, the accidents rather than the 
properties. 

The life of Victor Hugo” is presented to the public in an English 
translation by Miss Frewer. It is handsomely printed, and enriched 
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with numerous engravings by French artists, some by Hugo himself, 
illustrating scenes in his life, and passages from his works. It is much 
pleasanter to read than most translations from the French, very much 
more so than the English translation of his novels, but the poetical 
quotations ought to have been given throughout in the original, as 
well as in English. 

From the other side of the Atlantic comes a memorial of President 
Garfield,” valuable chiefly from the extracts of his speeches, which 
show not-only a directness of moral purpose, but a knowledge of the 
problems of government, and a power of language, which are remark- 
able in a man who did not even learn to read until he was thirteen 
years of age. While men like Garfield become President, and are 
appreciated, the United States may hope to keep free from the 
danger which attends a method of election such as obtains in America 
—the danger of opposing parties agreeing to put forward an incom- 
petent man—which has so often happened in the case ef another 
elective sovereignty, the Papacy. 

Il faut laver sa linge sale en famille. Nonconformists will hardly 
thank one of their number for an unsparing exposure of some of the 
evils incident to the system.” Whether the writer is really narrating 
his own experiences, or drawing an imaginative picture of Indepen- 
dent Church life, his story of his troubles with his deacons and his 
Church, will be recognized by many dissenting ministers as bearing the 
stamp of truth. ‘ Resist a deacon, and he will fly at you,” is a 
saying attributed to an eminent preacher, and ‘‘ Mr. Wilkinson’s” 
account of his final victory may supply useful hints to some who have 
to contend against the forces that he was able to overcome. He tells 
also, of his own temporary loss of faith in the truths he was preach- 
ing, and of his recovery, but the causes and the mental processes 
which led him back to his former opinions are not described or 
explained with sufficient precision to be of any value. Some of the 
characters appear to be portraits, slightly exaggerated ; and the picture 
of a dissenting college, the life of the students, the narrowness of 
their interests. and their strange experiences when preaching trial 
sermons, are evidently founded on fact. The book is written with a 
mixture of real earnestness and flippancy. There is a good deal of 
humour here and there, but rather of a cheap kind. The outlines of 
sermons will amuse some people and shock others. 

Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, has reprinted three essays, which appeared 
in the Bristol Times, in justification of the common use of the words, 
“ Metropolis,” and “ Anglo-Saxon,’” and an argument for the Roman 
occupation of the site of Taunton, based on the researches of Dr. 
Pring, and defending his deductions. 
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\ HEN this volume’ was published some few weeks ago its author 

was living. When it became our task to read and to review 
it he was dead. His sweet and thoughtful life had come to an end in 
the city which he loved so well and of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments, His death lends a pathetic and a mournful 
interest to this volume. It is the last we shall have from the hand of 
the author of “Rab and his Friends,” the last of the beautiful, easy, 
delicate prose which was so much his own, These papers are all 
reprints, for, in the last few years of his life, fading health and fading 
faculties prevented Dr. John Brown from writing more. But they 
are of that class of fugitive pieces which are well worth preserving, 
which are fitly rescued from the common /fosse of serial publications, 
and preserved in the special separate monument of a volume. Now 
that Dr. John Brown is himself dead, there are two papers in the book 
which appeal most directly to us,—that written after the death of John 
Leech, which gives its name to the volume, and that written after the 
death of Leech’s greatest friend and England’s greatest novelist, 
Thackeray. These are both beautifully tender chapters, eloquent 
threnodies of regret for the departed friends, eloquent recognitions of 
immortal genius. Whoever reads the paper on Leech will feel that he 
has gained a truer and tenderer appreciation of his wonderful humour, 
his great kindliness, and his strong pity ; and the same sense of closer 
acquaintance is brought out in the chapter on Thackeray’s death. 
Dr. John Brown was one of those men who seem to be specially sent 
into the world to appreciate the good qualities of men of genius which 
might be overshadowed and forgotten in the splendour of that very 
genius. He has shown us, and we are very grateful for it, that Leech 
and Thackeray were in their lives what they seemed to be, the one 
with his pencil, the other with his pen. Here we have no such heart- 
breaking disappointment as that which came on us so lately when we 
learnt how unlike his own life and his own lessons and his great 
philosophy was the man whose teachings had stamped themselves so 
strongly upon the world; how different was the life of Thomas Carlyle 
from that of Diogenes Teufelsdrickh. There is one thing in the paper 
on Thackeray’s death for which we should be exceptionally grateful, if 
for nothing else; for the present Dr. Brown made us of the original 
draft of those last beautiful lines in the last of the “ Roundabout 
Papers.” Everyone knows, or can know, how that last paragraph 
reads, Thisis how it was at first to have read :— 

“* Another finis, another slice of life which ¢empus edax has devoured! And 
I may have to write the word once or twice perhaps, and then an end of ends. 
Finite is over and infinite beginning. Oh, the troubles, the cares, the exnui, 
the complications, the a the old conversations over and over again, 
and here and there and oh, the delightful passages, the dear, the brief, the for- 
ever remembered ! and then a few chapters more, and then the last, and then 
behold finis itself coming to an end and the infinite beginning!” 
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We agree with Dr. Brown that Thackeray’s fear of enthusiastic writing 
had led him to sacrifice something of the power of his first words. There 
are other charming people in this volume. There is pleasing, clever 
Miss Stirling, with her mystifications; there is the sweet precocious child 
who died too early, Marjorie Fleming; there is a strange mysterious 
paper on his friend, the dreamer; there is an essay on Sir Henry 
Raeburn, and several others, all attractive. The prose is always 
good, the art always excellent. If he describes the Elgin Marbles, 
“the riders on the frieze so comely in their going, so lissome; their 
skin slipping sweetly over their muscles; their modestly representing 
not of what they know, but of what they see ;” or treats of Mr. Briggs, 
“excellent soul, when returning home, gently and copiously ebriose 
from Epsom ;” the language is always fine, the words felicitous, the 
thoughts expressive. It is truly a delightful volume. 

Mr. Stevenson is beginning to write too much. He has made some 
very bright and pleasant books, and unfortunately he seems to have 
become convinced that it is his duty to keep on making bright and 
pleasant books indefinitely. He has been overpraised by enthusiastic 
friends and reviewers; he deserved, and still deserves, great praise for 
his easy literary style and his fresh quaint fancy; but he is young 
enough to take advice, and let us hope not young enough to consider 
that he is quite infallible. He has brought together now some nine 
essays’ that have already appeared in magazines. In the pages of 
such serial publications these papers had their fitting place. They 
were better by a good deal than the ordinary run of magazine 
articles. They were refreshing, for they had ideas, and they were 
well written; but there was little or no reason, beyond the mere 
pitiful reason of book-making, for binding them together and sending 
them out into the world to sham at being an honest contribution to 
literature. A volume of essays may be very delightful reading, much 
for exampleas Mr. Stevenson’s “ Virginibus Puerisque”’ was very delight- 
ful reading. But this is not quite a volume of essays. It is a volume 
of magazine articles, each of which is good enough by itself, while the 
whole set taken together are not particularly valuable, Mr. Steven- 
son seems to suffer in three ways: First, because he appears to 
consider that his judgment of most men and most matters is final ; 
secondly, because he entertains the impression that his style is akin to 
that of Thackeray; thirdly, because he conceives it as his duty to 
regard everything from some new and startling point of view; to take 
up one side of every question simply because the other is the more 
generally accepted. There is an unpleasant affectation of laying down 
the law running through all these pages, which would make not a 
few readers inclined to quarrel with him out of sheer weariness at his 
eternal swagger. When he writes of Robert Burns and Robert Burns's 
faults, Mr. Stevenson affects a cheap tone of superiority towards the 
Ayrshire singer which is rather absurd. Mr. Stevenson is quite right 
when he points out that “ Marcus Aurelius found time to study virtue, 
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and between whiles to conduct the Imperial affairs of Rome” while 
Thoreau ‘‘ was so busy improving himself that he must think twice 
about a morning call,” and he does well to censure him for venturing 
in his theory of life “ not one word about pleasure, or laughter, or kisses, 
or any quality of flesh and blood.” But we should like also some 
readier, or at least some more obvious, acceptance of the greatness that 
was in Thoreau. Mr. Stevenson undoubtedly admires him, but it is 
his trick to dwell more on those points wherein he depreciates than 
those wherein he appreciates his subject. The article on Francois 
Villon does not greatly please its author, because he considers it to be 
“too picturesque.” It does not greatly please us, but for a different 
reason. We find no fault with it for being too picturesque. This is 
its most agreeable quality. In the pathetic, melancholy, poetically 
fanciful paper on Master Samuel Pepys, we have Mr Stevenson, if not 
at his best, at least in very good form indeed, and we are glad ot it, 
and wish the volume had been all of a piece with this, But we must 
pronounce the volume, as a whole, tiresome and lengthy. Expectations 
which were inspired by any book bearing the name of the author of 
the story of ‘“‘ The Pavilion on the Links” have not been gratified here, 
and we close the book with some pleasure at its being finished, and 
some regret to find we think so.. 

Mr. Nadal is an American with a certain easy capacity for express- 
ing intelligent thoughts. Whether he writes about the old Boston 
Road, or about the Southern States of America, or about Artemus 
Ward, or Byron, or Thackeray, he evidently wishes to write as well 
as he can, and to express his own ideas as clearly and as fairly as 
possible; and in this laudable endeavour he usually succeeds. He 
may be unable to appreciate Byron. He may perhaps be a little 
inclined to over-estimate the poetry of William Cullen Bryant. But 
the essay* on Byron and Bryant are both interesting enough in their 
way, and. their way is that of the respectable fifth-rate essay. In the 
essay on Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Nadal is vigorously and deter- 
minedly critical with the peculiar form of somewhat spiteful peevish- 
ness comman to men who, having at one time greatly admired a work 
of art, come in latter days to depreciate it. The criticism is narrow 
and formal. The fault-finding is unimportant, and occasionally 
unfair. Mr. Nadal is happier when he treats upon American themes, 
specially happy in such passages as those in which he tells how Fifth 
Avenue looked in the days just before the civil war. 

“A golden, sultry afternoon, like that which enveloped the Rome of the early 
Emperors, descended upon us. It seemed a very late age of the world. The 
smart young men drove their waggons to the park ; the prettily dressed women 
eiened briskly along the pavement, The sunlight in the long street was as 
bright as ever. But it all seemed to no purpose. Our ambitions and inten- 
tions were at an end. The young continent, but yesterday discovered, with 
the grizzly, the wolf, and the Red Man, not yet driven from its forests, with its 
brand-new street cars and arctic soda fountains, seemed as old as Rome, or 
Corinth, or the ancient cities of the East.” 


a Essays at Home and Elsewhere.’”” By E. 8, Nadal. London ; Macmillan. 
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If Mr. Nadal had given us more essays upon social topics of America, 
either before or after the civil war, they might have been more valuable 
than the collection of papers he has here strung together into a volume. 

It has been said by an unkindly critic that Mr. Swinburne has for 
the first time accomplished what no one ever accomplished before him 
—he has made Mary Stuart* tiresome and her story dull. The charge 
is sweeping, but it is not without some measure of justice. When 
Mr. Swinburne wrote “ Chastelard” he had formed a distinct concep- 
tion of the character of Mary Stuart, based almost entirely upon Mr. 
Froude, and he made a really powerful and poetic play, with the 
queen for the central figure. But in “ Bothwell” a great falling off 
was apparent. It was much too long. It was undoubtedly heavy. 
The interest lagged and flagged, and few persons, excepting the 
warmest admirers of the poet, could be at the pains to get through 
the whole of it. ‘Mary Stuart” is not so long, but it is still less 
attractive even than “ Bothwell.” The conspiracy of Anthony 
Babington and his companions is told with a tediousness of detail 
which in the end becomes quite insupportable. It is not a play we 
are reading, but a procés-verbal, and we weary of it long before the 
finish. Mr. Swinburne is gifted with a fatal facility for writing 
sonorous verse, and he has hitherto unhappily put no bridle to his 
skill. ‘‘ Bothwell” was a failure. “ Mary Stuart” is a still greater 
failure. Both are absolutely and utterly unworthy of the bright 
promise and fine performance of “ Chastelard.” As we read we are 
forced to think of Schiller’s great play, and the comparison is most 
unfortunate for our English poet. His work is not a drama at all. 
It can hardly be called a dramatic poem. It is a chapter of history 
put into verse, a political tract cut into measured lengths. Even the 
tragic purpose of Mary Beaton’s determination for revenge is dwarfed 
and overshadowed by the monotony of the play. It is a striking 
situation where the woman who loved Chastelard sings the soft French 
song to the woman who was loved by Chastelard, and the queen 
carelessly asks her woman if the verses were not written by Remy 
Belleau, and so determines Mary Beaton to send Elizabeth the fatal 
letter which brings Mary Stuart to the block. At such a point as 
this we see indeed some connection with the early ‘‘ Chastelard” play, 
we are reminded of what a drama Mr. Swinburne might have 
written if he had treated Queen Mary’s career in five acts instead of. 
in three volumes; if the limits which were not too narrow for Shak- 
speare had not been found too confined and cramped for the genius of 
Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Buchanan’s literary career has been marked by many changes 
of fortune. When he first appeared before the public he was very 
well received, and seemed secure of popularity. Then he wrote too 
much, and depreciated his own success only to recreate it again by his 
anonymous publications, “White Rose and Red” and “St. Abe 
and his Seven Wives.” Since then he has devoted himself more to 


4 “Mary Stuart: a Tragedy.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 1882. 
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prose than to poetry, and his novels have received no slight praise for 
their curious power of treating strange subjects and for a certain 
strength of weird description. Mr. Buchanan, however, did much to 
injure himself early in his career by his famous attack upon the 
fleshly school. The poets he attacked, and attacked in some measure 
unfairly, had at that time no little influence in the London press, and 
all the legion of their followers were turned on at once, and for long 
after, to make incessant attacks, in and out of season, upon Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, which were kept up long after the article and its accu- 
satious were quite forgotten. The “fleshly school,” to adopt the Bu- 
chanan phraseology, itself has passed away. Its influence is not very 
great on any one now, and we can regard Mr. Buchanan with a 
critical spirit untroubled by the passions of that stormy and foolish 
controversy. To our mind, Mr. Buchanan has written better poems 
than any that are to be found in this volume.’ We miss with great 
regret his ‘‘ Artist and Model,” and indeed many of the poems in the 
“London Idylls,”’ which was perhaps the best volume Mr. Buchanan 
ever wrote. The dramatic ballads and romances which make up the 
greater part of this volume belong to a kind of poetry which it is not 
very difficult to do fairly well, and exceedingly difficult to do perfectiy. 
The poem, “ Phil Blood’s Leap,” is interesting, as showing how fairly 
well the American manner of Mr. Bret Harte and of Colonel John Hay 
can be assumed by an English writer; and there is a weird attrac- 
tiveness about “The Devil’s Peepshow.” But asa whole the volume is 
disappointing, not so much as a volume of poems, but as a repre- 
sentation of Mr. Buchanan’s work. 

Miss Toru Dutt was a young Hindoo girl who obtained a marvellous 
command over the English language and over English verse. Some 
years ago she published, in India, a volume of translations from the 
French, of which Mr. Gosse was fortunate enough to be the first among 
English critics to recognize the exceeding merit. Shortly after the 
gifted girl died, leaving behind her several unpublished poems and a 
novel in French, which she knew as well as English. The unpublished 
poems have now been collected and published,’ with a preface by her 
first English critic, Mr. Gosse. These original poems, treating of old 
Hindustani legends, are beautifully written. The language is sweet, 
and the verse soft and melodious. But they are not on the whole, 
we think, nearly so remarkable as her translations. It is by them 
chiefly that Toru Dutt will be remembered. There are two sonnets, 
however, in this volume which we must quote for their great grace 
and descriptive power :— 

“ BAUGMABEE. 
“ A sea of foil irds our garden roun 
But not a port 9 8 oan green. . 
Sharp contrasts of all colours here are seen ; 
The light-green graceful tamarinds abound 





5 “Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour.” By Rebert Buchanan. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1882. 
6 «* Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan.’ By Toru Dutt. London : 


Kegan Paul. 1882. 
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When we remember that these sonnets were written by a Hindoo 
girl, we may well be lost in marvel at the wonderful command of the 
English language which they evidence. 

There are many pleasant things in Mr. Armstrong’s new volume.’ 
He has been to Greece, and Greece has taken hold of him, as it must 
take hold of all the poets who visit the mother-land of poetry, and he 
has recorded his delight and his admiration in many melodious verses, 
Some of his poems belong to old Greece, some to that new Hellas 
which fought the Turk at Missolonghi, and blew up his ships at 
Navarino, and lately raised a national monument over the grave of 
There is much quiet beauty in the poem called ‘‘ Epicurus,” 
with its smooth expression of the Gargettian’s philosophy. It might 
perhaps be questioned by students of what little all-devouring time 
has left us of the very words of Epicurus, whether Mr. Armstrong has 
quite understood the Master of the Garden when he makes him assure 
his disciples that 


Byron. 


In “ The Closing of the Oracle” Mr. Armstrong sings— 
“The doom of that strange faith that moulded Greece, 
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Amid the mango clumps of green profound, 
And palms arise, like pillars grey, between ; 
And o’er the quiet pools the seemuls lean, 
Red—red, and startling like a trumpet’s sound. 
But nothing can be lovelier than the ranges 
Of bamboos to the eastward, when the moon 
Looks through their gaps, and the white lotus changes i 
Tnto a cup aldine. One might swoon 

Drunken with beauty then, or gaze and gaze 

On a primeval Eden, in amaze.” 


“Tue Lorus 

** Love came to Flora asking for a flower 
That would of flowers be undisputed queen. 
The lily and the rose long, long had been 
Rivals ior that high honour. Bards of power 
Had sung their claims. ‘The rose can never tower 
Like the pale lily with her Juno mien.’ 
‘ But is the lily lovelier ?” Thus between 
Flower-factions rang the strife in Psyche’s bower. 
‘Give me a flower delicious as the rose 
And stately as the lily in her pride— 
* But of what colour ??—‘ Rose-red,’ love first chose, 
Then prayed, ‘ No, lily-white,—or both provide ;’ 
And Flora gave the lotus, ‘rose-red’ dyed, 
And ‘lily-white,’—the queenliest flower that blows.” 


“ Highest pleasure doth include ; 
No sensual joy.” 


And leaves her names as nectar on the lips” 





and contrives to find something fresh in reflecting over the Greek 





7‘*A Garland from Greece.” By George F. Armstrong, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1882. 
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gods whom Schiller, and many a singer since Schiller, have so bitterly 
regretted, 

Three modern writers have chosen to tell again in their own form 
and fashion the immortal Ovidian story of the sculptor and his 
statue. Mr. Gilbert has written a play in which he has handled the 
beautiful old legend in his own peculiar way, making it into a some- 
what unattractive story with a very modern meaning. Mr. William 
Morris has devoted his exquisite verse to telling the story more 
closely in accordance with the spirit of the fable from the ‘“ Meta- 
morphoses ;” though even he suffers in comparison with the great 
Latin poet, when he passes beyond the direct limits of the story, and 
allows us to listen to a conversation between Pygmalion and the image 
come to life. Mr. Woolner now has taken up the theme,’ and it 
might well be imagined that a poet who was himself a sculptor was 
well qualified to tell the tale of the Cyprian sculptor who became 
possessed with a passion for his own handiwork. It is many, many 
years now since Mr. Woolner first established his right to be con- 
sidered a poet as well as a worker in marble, by the fragment called 
“My Beautiful Lady,” which appeared in the short-lived historic 
“Germ.” This fragment, enlarged and added to, was afterwards 
published as a volume, and there for a time Mr. Woolner’s efforts at 
poetry seemed to have come to an end. Now, however, after the 
flight of many lustres, he again has tried his hand at verse. The 
poem is certainly a remarkable one, with much beauty in it both of 
thought and language. If it does not seem to us to quite fulfil the 
promise of that first version of “My Beautiful Lady,” it must be 
remembered that it is given to few men to attain supremacy in more 
than one art. Mr. Woolner has attained supremacy in the sculptor’s 
art, and he is not to be blamed if he is less supreme in that other art 
of song in which in his youth he promised to excel. We do not like 
the way in which Mr. Woolner has attempted to rationalize the old 
Greek legend. We love no such attempts as this to make the story 
seem more probable, and we venture to think for all true lovers of 
the Hellenic myth the image will remain an image brought to life by 
the sanction of Aphrodite. But when all this is said, the poem still 
remains a very charming tale in verse, an interesting example of an 
artist’s relaxation. The passage which describes Cytherea may well be 
quoted as a specimen of Mr. Woolner’s command of musical verse :— 


“ Uprisen from the sea when Cytherea, 
Shining in primal beauty, paled the day, 
The wondering waters hushed. They yearned in sighs 
That shook the world ; tumultuously heaved 
To a great throne of azure laced with light 
And canopied in foam to grace their queen. 
Shrieking for joy came Oceanides, 
And swift Nereides rushed from afar 
Or clove the waters by. Came eager-eyed 
Even shy Naiades from inland streams, 





8 «¢Pygmalion.” By Thomas Woolner. London: Macmillan. 1881. 
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With wild cries headlong darting thro’ the waves ; 
And Dryads from the shore stretched their lorn arms. 
While hoarsely sounding heard was Triton’s shell ; 
Shoutings uncouth; bewildered sounds ; 
And the innumerable splashing feet 
Of monsters gambolling around their god, 
Forth shining on a sea-horse, fierce, and finned. 
Some bestrode fishes glinting dusky gold, 
Or angry crimson, or chill silver bright ; 
Others jerked fast on their own scanty tails ; 
And seabirds, screaming upwards either side, 
Wove a vast arch above the Queen of Love, 
Who, gazing on this multitudinous 
Homaging to her beauty, laughed. 

“She laughed 
The soft delicious laughter that makes mad ; 
Low warbling in the throat that clench man’s life 
Tighter than prison bars.” 


This is a fine example of descriptive verse. 

Miss Bevington’s new volume’ contains interesting and thoughtful 
poems. The doubts and difficulties of existence are treated of in 
philosophic verse, but its philosophy is not allowed to interfere with or 
to injure its smooth and melodious qualities. We venture to quote 
“The Poet’s Tear” as an example of the reflective mood which Miss 
Bevington’s measures so well express :— 


“Tue Port’s TEAR. 


“A tear welled up from a poet heart 
And fell on a rose ; 
Lay there, bitter, and made it smart,— 
The red, red rose ! 

Oh, the grief that wept it was full and pent, 
And the sobbing pain-blood came and went 
As song arose ; 

When the tear shall dry then shall song be spent ; 
O tear, lie still in thy bloomy tent, 
And cherish thy pain in petal and scent, 

, Red, tear-filled rose. 


“The tear-drop hides in the rose’s breast 

For fear of a ray,— 

For fear it should rise in the sunlit air 

And perish of glory and gladness there ;— 
O worst! O best! 

So it quivers to music from day to day, 

Hidden in scent and crimson away 

For fear of a ray in a rosy nest ;— 
Ocurst! O blest! 

Shall the rose smile up in the eager sky 
That the sun may give ? 

Or shall grief be hidden, and passion shy, 
That a song may live ? 





it Poems, Lyrics, and Sonnets.” By L. S. Bevington. London: Elliot Stock. 
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When the petals yield then the tear shall dry ; 
If the heart be healed, so its song shall die ; 
As the poet grieves, so his music grows ;— 

O tear! O rose! 
Shall song be sweet ? or shall love be dear ? 
OU tear-filled rose! and O poet’s tear! 

Who knows? Who knows?” 


Miss Bevington’s readers will find many poems in the volume as 
thoughtful and as musical as this. . 

An American writer who has tried his hand at translations” from a 
great many poets. Since Villon became the fashion, his “Ballade of 
Ladies of Old Time” has been translated very often. It was first done 
by the late Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, who abandoned the complicated 
rhyme laws of the original and produced a very beautiful and poetic 
rendering. His translation of the famous refrain, ‘‘ Mais ot sont les 
neiges d’antan ?”—‘‘ Where are the snows of yester-year?”—was an 
example of one of those felicitous chances of interpretation which are 
only possible when a poet undertakes to translate a poet. But other 
writers besides have translated it, most notably and lately Mr. John 
Payne, who certainly did not make much of his version, his translation 
of the last line by ‘“ What has become of last year’s snow?” being 
singularly unhappy and commonplace. But it certainly was reserved 
for our Transatlantic versifier to accomplish the very worst translation 
of this ballad on record, and his rendering of the last line by ‘“‘ But 
where, too, is last winter’s snow?” may fairly bear off the palm for 
clumsy incapacity. Turning over Mr. Lea’s pages we come to a 
translation of one of the poems in the Greek Anthology, that one in 
which Agathias complains of the swallows whose twittering keeps him 
awake. This is by no means bad, but we remember a rendering of 
the same epigram into sonnet form by Mr. E. W. Gosse, with which it 
cannot be for amoment compared. Mr Lea has also been tempted by 
that despair of poets, the Address of the dying Adrian to his soul, and 
he has failed, as probably every one must fail. Mr. Lea has made the 
mistake all through of translating pieces that are already too well 
known, and have been too often done. He has not the command of 
verse which entitles him to attempt to deal with the vast range of 
authors whom he has tried to translate, from Ronsard to Goethe, from 
Tibullus to Walter Mapes, from Petrarch to Henri Murger, and from 
Alcaeus to Heine. Many of the renderings are, however, pretty 
enough, 

A lot of little volumes lie before us which may be rapidly dismissed. 
Mr. J. C. Grant prefaces his ‘‘Songs from the Sunny South’ by ob- 
serving, “ There is much perhaps in this volume that may seem out of 
place in publicity.” We cannot quite endcrse this statement. We 
should prefer it amplified. We think everything in this volume is out 
of place in publicity. He has tried his hand at several of the old 








10 * Translations and Other Rhymes.’ By Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia. 1882. 
1 “« Songs from the Sunny South.” By John C. Grant. London: Macmillan. 
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French forms of verse—the ballads, the rondeaux and chants royaux, of 
which we are so heartily tired—and he has not succeeded with them. 

Canon Jenkins has tried his hand at a five-act poetic drama :” when 
Canon Jenkins can write blank verse he may possibly be justified in 
trying again. 

Mr. Carruthers has written a volume of mildly religious verse’— 
which calls for no sort of comment. 

Mr. Sharp has gone in vigorously for the portentously philosophic, 
and succeeded in being tiresome. 

The contributors to the Journal of Education have produced a little 
volume of some of their efforts at translation from French or German 
prose or verse, with one or two renderings from the Greek and Latin.” 
Some of these renderings are decidedly good, those of Professor Jebb 
exceedingly so. 

It is difficult to say anything new about Ouida’s novels, for the very 
reason that they are never new themselves. She has but few ideas, 
and she dwells on them again and again; the order of her beads is 
sometimes changed, but there are always the same beads, and never a 
new one on the chaplet. Roughly speaking “‘ In Maremma’” is only 
‘Two Little Wooden Shoes” over again. The variations are unimpor- 
tant. She is the daughter of an Italian brigand, instead of a Flemish 
peasant girl; and she lives a wild lonely life in an old Etruscan town, 
instead of a cottage with a flower garden; and the lover for whom she 
gives up everything is not a painter in a velvet coat, but an Italian 
nobleman who has been sent to the galleys for murder, and who 
escapes and is cherished by the girl in her Etruscan tomb. Of course, 
in the end he abandons her, but she comes to Rome as the little 
Flemish girl came to Paris, and equally, of course, finds her faithless 
lover in the arms of one of those soulless courtezans, those servants of 
Venus Pandemos whom Ouida always works in somewhere or other. 
Then she goes back to her Etruscan tomb and kills herself. There is 
the usual display of somewhat desultory erudition, the usual chatter 
about the Greek gods and the vices of old Rome and Petronius, 
and all the rest of it, just enlivened this time, for a change, with a 
sprinkling of allusions to Lucumos and Lares and Tages, and the 
Diu Involuti and the old Etruscan faith. Of course there are passages 
of bright writing and bits of showy clever description. It is a tiresome 
book. 

Berthold Auerbach’s last novel” will probably prove more attractive 
to the student and the admirers of the great pantheistic philosopher 





12 “Alfonso Petrucci.” By Robert C. Jenkins. London: Kegan Paul. 1882. 

13 « Poems.” By A. Carruthers. Glasgow : Porteus Brothers. 1882. 

14 “The Human Inheritance.” By William Sharp. London: Elliot Stock. 
1882. 

1 “Prizes and Proximes.’’ By Contributors to the Journal of Education 
London : John Walker & Co. 1882. 
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than to ordinary novel readers. It is essentially a novel with a 
purpose, and that purpose is the setting forth of the life, the character, 
and the teachings of Spinoza. It would be difficult indeed for such a 
work to be popular in the sense in which romance writers aim at popu- 
larity. But to the ever-widening circle of students of Spinoza, and to 
the large class who like to leaven their light reading with instruction, 
the book will appeal directly. In Goethe’s biography, he tells us of 
the distrust which Bayle’s article on Spinoza inspired in him. “In 
the first place,” says Goethe, “the man was represented as an atheist, 
and his opinions as most abominable; but immediately after it was 
confessed that he was a calm, reflective, diligent scholar; a good citizen, 
a sympathizing neighbour, and a peaceable domestic man.” In 
Auerbach’s last novel we are shown Spinoza from both these points of 
view, regarded with hatred and with horror by his enemies, with admira- 
tion by his friends. It is in no small degree to Goethe’s admiration for 
him that Spinoza finds the widespread admiration which his writings 
and his teachings receive in the present day. The “great disinter- 
estedness” which Goethe finds in every sentence—the “all-composing 
calmness” which made the great German poet his most devoted wor- 
shipper—these qualities have been appreciated and accepted by not a 
few who first learned to look for them through the teachings of Goethe. 
They may be found again in Auerbach’s story. “No figure,” says 
Auerbach, “risen since Spinoza has lived so much in the eternal as he 
did.” The fine study of the great Jewish philosopher is sure to lead 
many of its readers to seek a closer acquaintance with his own direct 
utterances. 

The author of “The Revolt of Man,”” has added one more to the 
many books which take their readers into an as yet unknown future, 
and has swelled the section of literature which has been given over to 
making fun of the assertors of woman’s rights, Aristophanes laughed 
broad Attic laughter at the business many years ago, and Paul de Kock 
made fun of it in his “Madame Pantalon,” and Tennyson has 
satirized it with a quiet courtly wit becoming to a laureate. The 
author of “The Revolt of Man” comes into good company by the 
theme he has chosen. He pictures a time when all the government 
of England has passed into the hands of women, when women rule 
the State, command the army and the navy—in fact, in every way 
reverse the positions they at present hold. In the end, as is not 
unnatural, the men revolt, and the government of women is over- 
thrown, and with it the new religion of the ideal woman, and man 
reasserts his old supremacy, and woman is very glad of it, after all. 
The story is brightly and cleverly told, and has the great advantage 
of not being too long. Its authorship has been attributed to Mr. 
Anthony Trollope and to Sir Charles Dilke. 

Whether Mr. Trollope be the author of “ The Revolt of Man” or 
not, he is the acknowledged author of “ The Fixed Period,” another 
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story dealing with a future epoch, and scarcely less improbable than 
the one we have just been dealing with. The president of the colony 
of Brittanula in the Australasian seas starts a theory of a fixed period 
after which all good citizens should be ready to accept painless 
death and relieve themselves of the care of living, and the world of 
the care of supporting them. This law is passed by the people of 
Brittanula at a time when every member is too young to regard his 
legal doom with serious apprehension. But when the time comes for 
it to be first put into practice the natural horror it excites arouses 
general indignation. England interferes to prevent the law being put 
into force, and the inventor of the law is carried off to England to 
employ himself peacefully in writing the story of his scheme and of 
its failure. The notion is fantastic enough, and Mr. Trollope has 
treated it with skill and brightness, and not at too great length. It is 
a capital companion to the story of “The Revolt of Man,” and both 
might verv well be the work of the same author. 

The initials “ M.P.” which stand in representation of the author- 
ship of “More than Kin,” would imply that the writer of that 
volume was a member of the House of Commons. In that case it 
may be charitably assumed of him that the weariness of attending 
upon incessant Irish debates, enlivened occasionally by all-night 
sittings and casual expulsions, may be said in some measure to account 
for and excuse the dulness of the volume. It is a tiresome story, 
tediously told. Perhaps it was scratched off from night to night in 
the tea-room between the intervals of incessant divisions. Perhaps it 
was furtively written on the backs of notice-papers during the lengthy 
orations which have become so much the fashion of late at St. Stephen's, 
Under such circumstances it certainly would be difficult to write 
a good book, and ‘“‘M.P.” has written a very poor book which there 
was no need whatever for publishing. 

‘Love the Debt’ is.a fairly told story of a somewhat commonplace 
kind. The heroine is in love with a clergyman, who leaves his church 
and goes to Australia, leaving his sweetheart in the care of his 
dearest friend, who also falls in love with her, and who nobly conceals 
his love until news arrives from Australia that the respectable clergy- 
man has been murdered. The bosom friend then unbosoms himself, 
and is accepted by the heroine. Then of course the news comes that 
the clergyman was not murdered at all, but is never better. So the 
bosom friend gets finally killed at the right moment by a colliery 
accident, and tne clergyman comes back and marries his true love. 
The girl herself is fairly interesting. The two heroes make no impres- 
sion at all upon the reader. There are one or two clever Irish 
characters, and a couple of old maids of different types who are 
rather well done. There is anobleman also, whom the heroine is made 
somewhat absurdly to address always as ‘“ my lord.” 
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Miss Tytler has published a collection of short stories,” in three 
volumes, which are perhaps of the same level of merit as her “ Bride’s 
Pass,” which we reviewed last quarter, but they do not rank with 
Miss Tytler’s best work. They are gracefully written, but are not 
very interesting. 

“ Schloss and Town” is a pleasantly told story of German life of no 
very novel kind. The authoress is too fond of introducing scraps of 
German phrases to give local colour to the book, which wholly fail 
to produce the desired effect. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s “ Worth Winning,”* may be found worth 
reading by those whose principles of novel reading lead them to the 
study of every new novel, just because it is new. It has the merit of 
being short, for itis only in one volume. It is agreeably written and 
fairly interesting. 

Holme Lee’s new novel” is a pleasant story of a somewhat quiet old- 
fashioned kind, with agreeable country pictures in it, and gentle in- 
teresting studies of character, and an agreeable ending. Quite a 
pleasant book, with some passages on politics and the question of 
atheism in it which seem somewhat out of place. 

Mrs. Molesworth has earned for herself quite a little reputation for 
writing pretty and pleasant books for children. Her new volume, 
called “ Summer Stories,’ will no doubt be widely welcomed. We 
are not, however, very much gratified by the incessant production of 
this kind of literature for children. We should rather have such 
classics as Grimm’s fairy stories and Andersen’s tales read by children 
again and again until they ceased to be children, and could make their 
choices in literature for themselves. The incessant manufacture of 
books written only for children and about children, is not likely to 
have a healthy effect upon young minds. But if we must have this 
sort of thing, it is very well that it should be written by some one who, 
like Mrs. Molesworth, has ideas and originality, and a good style. 
One of the stories in this volume, called ‘Not exactly a Ghost 
Story,” deserves some special notice. We should like very much to 
know if this tale has any foundation in fact, or is merely a specimen 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s inventive powers. If it is a true story, it is 
certainly exceedingly curious. If it is not, it scarcely seems to us 
worth while writing, as it is not remarkable enough to be presented to 
the reader as a specimen of ghostly fiction. 

The second part of Jules Verne’s fascinating story of ‘“‘ The Giant 
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Raft” is sufficiently complete to be attractive to those who have not 
been fortunate enough to read the preceding volume. Cryptograms 
have played an important part in fiction, and even become almost as 
hackneyed as “ The Lost Will,” or, “ The Child Changed at Birth,” 
or “The Rescue of the Heroine in her Night Dress from the Fire.” 
But M. Jules Verne has wonderful faculty of investing the stalest sub- 
jects with an appearance of freshness, and under his able hands the 
mysterious cipher plays a wonderful part in the interest of the story. 
To boys especially, this ought to be a delightful book, for every 
chapter contains the most thrilling events, and the excitement is kept 
up to the very last with the final decipherment of the cryptogram. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s last edition of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays”™ is 
a remarkable example of modern cheap literature. It is published at 
sixpence. The print is fairly good, and on almost every page there 
are one or more illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes and Mr. Sidney 
Prior Hall. It would be marvellously cheap if there were no pictures 
in the book. The pictures alone would be absurdly cheap at the price. 
The combination of story and pictures is something marvellous. 

Messrs. Church and Brodribb have added to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series of classical writers a volume on Tacitus” which deserves far 
greater consideration than its small size and primer-like appearance 
would seem at first to warrant. It would hardly be too high praise to 
say of this libellus that it is the best book of its kind in existence. 
The authors have had a certain task to execute, and they have 
excuted it in the most successful manner. Their task was to tell in 
the limited space allowed to them as much as possible about Tacitus 
and his writings. Keeping this end steadily in view, they have given 
us more of their author and less of themselves than we ever remember 
to have been the case in any of the numerous little volumes on classic 
authors now before the public. There are no haverings, no disquisi- 
tions, no specimens of the magazine essay, but instead a clear, complete, 
exhaustive analysis of the writings of Tacitus, going directly on the 
lines, and often in the very words, of the historian. It is the very 
model of what such a book should be, and the highest praise that good 
work, well done, deserves is due to its joint authors. It may be fairly 
said that any one wholly unfamiliar with Tacitus would be so no 
longer after reading this study,—would indeed know him far better 
than if he had puzzled and stumbled his way through the Latin text. 
He might claim to have a real acquaintance with Tacitus, and this is 
more than can be said in the case of any other volume we remember 
of the kind on a Greek or Roman writer. 

A translation of “ Juvenal,” which leaves out the second, sixth, and 
ninth satires, seems on the face of it a rather meaningless production. 
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But this version” aims at translating the thirteen satires usually read 
in schools and colleges, or, in other words, at being a crib to them. 
The authors claim for it that it combines “accuracy, with some 
elegance of style.” That its accuracy is more obvious than its elegance 
of style, may be seen by its rendering of the beautiful lines in the third 
satire: “‘ Well; down we went into Egeria’s valley and the grottoes 
so different from Nature’s handiwork. How much better would the 
spirit of the stream make his presence felt if turf but fringed the 
waters with a marge of green, and if no marble profaned the native 
tufa.” There is no elegance of style about this. . 

A very different kind of translation is Prof. Conington’s “ Virgil.’ 
The test proof of its felicity is afforded by quoting his rendering of 
the lovely passage in the fourth Georgic, one of the loveliest passages 
in all Virgil :— 

** Aye, and for myself—were I not now at the very end of my enterprise 
furling my sails, and hastening to bring my prow to land, it may be that I 
should extend my song to the luxuriant garden. What care of husbandry decks 
it with flowers, and the rosaries of twice-bearing Paestum: and what is the joy 
that the endive feels in the stream which it drinks, and the green banks in the 
parsley that fringes them, and how the cucumber winds along the grass and 
swells into a belly; nor had I passed in silence the late-flowering narcissus, or 
the acanthus bending stem, or pale yellow ivy, or the myrtle that loves the 
coast. For I remember how once, under the shadow of Oebalia’s lofty towers, 
where dark Galaesus bathes the yellow fields, I saw an old man of Corycus 
who had a few acres of unappropriated land, soil with no productiveness for 
bullocks, no fitness for cattle, no friendliness for the wine god. Yet he, while 
planting pot-herbs thinly among the boskage, and round them white lilies and 
vervain and scant poppies, had a heart that matched the wealth of kings and 
often as he came ie at night he would pile his table high with unbought 
viands. None so early as he to pluck the rose in spring, the apple in autumn; 
and when winter in its bitterest mood was still splitting the very rocks with 
the frost and bridling with ice the rush of the water, there was he already 
gathering the hyacinth’s delicate flower, with many a gibe at that late summer 
and those loitering zephyrs. Thus he was the first to swarm with mother-bees 
and their plenteous young, and to collect the honey as it frothed out from the 
squeezed comb ; for he had limes and pines in luxuriant plenty; and all the 
fruit with which each prolific tree had clad itself in its early bloom it retained 
undiminished in the ripeness of autumn. He, too, had been known to plant out 
in rows, elms well on in life, and pears grown hard as iron, and thorns which 
had begun to bear plums, and plane-trees already tendering to drinkers the 
service of their shade. All this, however, I must pass by for myself, precluded 
as I am by my ungracious limits, and leave to others to record when my 
work is over. 

This is really beautiful prose, scarcely less musical than verse. 

Mr. Ashton has compiled a curious and interesting volume of the 

“ Chap-Books of the Last Century,” for which all students of the 
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period should be grateful to him. These relics of what their editor 
truly calls “a happily past age,” embrace an extraordinary variety 
of subjects from the “ History of Joseph and his Brethren,” in which 
Joseph appears in the familiar coat and knee-breeches of the last 
century, and Pharaoh is similarly attired with the addition of a crown 
upon his head, down to a sort of political skit upon the marriage 
of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, whom the pamphleteer 
somewhat ungraciously describes as “his late hackney of state.” 
The woodcuts which illustrate these Chap-books reflect very little 
credit upon the popular art of the periods, and will hardly be held as 
admirable specimens of wood engraving, even by the most devoted 
enthusiasts of everything that belong to the age of Anne and of the 
Georges. The style of illustration is almost always the same. Whether 
the artist had to represent Guy, Earl of Warwick, or Dr. Faustus, 
or Jack the Giant-killer, or the Marquis of Salus, the hero of Boc- 
caccio’s story of Patient Grizel, he invariably represents them in the 
costume he was familiar with, following out here at least the tradition 
of the early Italian painters. Mr. Ashton deserves the gratitude of 
students for affording them the means of becoming acquainted with 
some curious specimens of old literature that are now obsolete, and in 
their original form almost impossible to obtain. 

Mr. Findlater has edited a new edition of ‘‘ Chambers’ Etymological 
Dictionary,”* which is certainly one of the best small dictionaries of 
the English language we have ever seen. There is a small English 
dictionary published by a well-known firm which, by way of close and 
happy definition, explains “abstract” as “not concrete,” and when we 
turn to “concrete,” explains that it is “ not abstract.” No such fault 
has to be found with Messrs, Chambers’ volume. The definitions are 
clear, concise, and on the whole fairly accurate, though in many cases 
the meanings of the words are neither sufficiently full nor varied. 
Thus, for example, to say that a“ bit” is ‘the part of the bridle which 
the horse holds in his mouth,” is a distinctly inaccurate and loose way 
of describing it; and to give “ blackleg” as “‘a low gambling fellow,” 
is as grotesquely wrong. A man might be “a low gambling fellow,” 
and yet not at all a blackleg. The word blackleg implies somebody 
whose taste for gambling is coupled with a capacity for cheating, and 
a man might be low enough and fond enough of gambling without 
grafting an additional vice upon his character. These are instances 
taken at random, but they serve to show how difficult it is to make a 
really admirable small dictionary. On the whole, it may be said that 
this volume has succeeded very well. Besides the dictionary itself, 
there are several appendices that are very valuable. ‘There is a 
supplementary glossary of obsolete and rare words and meanings in 
Milton; there is a table of the divisions of the Aryan languages; a 
brief and clear exposition of Grimm’s famous law of the interchange of 
consonant sounds ; there is a long list of passages from the Latin and 
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Greek and modern foreign languages; there is a vocabulary of 
Scripture names; a brief classical dictionary; and an exposition of 
the metric system. All this in one well-bound volume of 600 pages 
makes the book about as useful a dictionary as any ordinary person 
could wish to have. The list of words and phrases from the Latin 
and Greek and modern foreign languages we should especially commend 
to young journalists and writers generally. When they are very much 
inclined to use a foreign quotation or a familiar French phrase, or one 
of those nice trite time-honoured Latin tags that come so trippingly 
from the tongue, let them turn to this part of the dictionary, and if. 
they find their phrase or quotation stand there, let them unhesitatingly 
strike it out of their paper, and be thankful to have escaped one of 
the worst offences a literary man can commit. 

A dictionary of miscellaneous information about celebrated statues, 
paintings, palaces, country seats, ruins, churches, ships, streets, clubs, 
natural curiosities, and the like, offers comprehensive attractions to 
those who share Théophile Gautier’s taste for studying dictionaries, 
and ought certainly to be useful as a work of reference. One or two 
errors have struck us in casually glancing over these pages™ of scat- 
tered erudition. The volume is published lately enough to have 
allowed an addition to the paragraph about the bears of Berne, stating 
that bears no longer inhabit the famous bear-pit. The note on the 
famous picture of Beatrice Cenci in the Barberini Palace at Rome, 
ought to have mentioned the grave doubts that exist as to whether 
this picture is really a portrait of Beatrice Cenci at all; and in the 
section of Sappho’s Leap, something should certainly have been said 
about the arguments that have been adduced to prove that Sappho 
was never at Leucadia in her life, and therefore never met her death 
there. 

Professor Henry Morley has written a kind of companion volume to 
the world famous Tauchnitz series of British authors, cast in the form 
of a sketch of English literature. ‘The sketch” is well written, fairly 
comprehensive, and generally accurate, though in one instance at least 
Professor Morley confuses two writers of the same names in a some- 
what amusing manner, To many persons not the least attractive part 
of the volume will be the prefatory pages which contain, with a very 
few unavoidable exceptions, facsimile reproductions of the signatures 
of all the contemporary authors who have contributed to the Tauchnitz 
edition. 

It is difficult to see the reason for a new translation of Machiavelli’s 
“Prince” into English, Most persons who are anxious to study the 
famous essay, which some scholars consider to be a satire upon princely 
government, and others to be a serious defence of the same, would, we 
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should imagine, be able to read it in its original Italian, or in one of 
the French translations, in preference to an English rendering. This 
edition, however, is exceedingly handsomely brought out on the thick 
paper with the wide margins and rough edges so dear to the book 
lover. The type, however, is rather small. . 

Those persons who still have any kind of belief in what is called 
spiritualism, will not be either alarmed or discouraged by such a book 
as these “‘ Confessions of a Medium.” Those who do not believe in it 
will learn little or nothing that is strange to them in these pages. The 
author puts himself forward as having been the ally and the accomplice 
of several so-called mediums, in imposing their jugglery upon a 
credulous public. He explains at considerable length the various 
mysteries and the method of their execution, and it may be found 
interesting by the most fanatic among the anti-spiritualists. 

We have also received a pleasing translation of Von Scheffel’s 
“Mountain Psalms,” by Mrs. Frances Briinnow ;* and an idiotic 
volume of mingled prose and verse, called ‘“‘ Peace Triumphant ;"” a 
volume of verse called “ Bits of Life,’*® which is a little tiresome, but 
has some good things in it, notably among certain of the sonnets, 
which, though faulty in form, are not without some pretty thoughts 
and bright ideas; and a somewhat tedious specimen of book-making in 
the form of a collection of anecdotes of law and lawyers ;“ a translation 
of the “ Acharnians of Aristophanes,”"“ which successfully fails to 
convey any idea of the beauty or the humour of its original; an 
addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s admirable primers in the form of a 
volume of Grammatical Exercises ;* a new volume of the original 
glossaries of the English Dialect Society ;** an edition of the second 
and third books of Livy in Messrs. Macmillan’s series of school books.“ 
A second volume of Messrs. Blackie’s “‘ Imperial English Dictionary,” 
which brings it down to the letter K, and promises to be a very hand- 
some and useful work.“ Herr Jordan’s translation of the old German 
epic, “ Hildebrant’s Heimkehr,” which forms the second of the 
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Nibelunge Series.” M. Eugéne Fasnacht has added a useful little edi- 
tion of what is perhaps Moliére’s greatest play.” Mr. Sweet’s “‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Primer,” and Mr. Morris’s “Specimens of Karly English,’’” 
will be eagerly welcomed by the rapidly increasing number of students 
of the earlier forms of our language. 

Mr, Halsey supports the character of America for classical learning 
by a profound philological study of the “Etymology of Latin and 
Greek,” which may be of great service to those to whom the larger 
German works of the same kind are, either from their price or lan- 
guage, inaccessible, 

Mr. Skeat has completed his “ Etymological Dictionary of the - 
English Language,” and he confers a still greater service by the 
publication of a “ Concise Etymological Dictionary.” It “is not,” he 
says, “‘a mere abridgment of my larger Etymological Dictionary, 
such as might have been compiled by a diligent book-maker, but has 
been entirely rewritten by myself.” Its size and cheapness bring it 
more within the means of a large mass of students than the bigger 
work, 

The author of the singularly bad translation of “ Athanaus,” which 
is unfortunately the only translation of that delightful author in 
English, has employed himself agreeably enough in making a selection 
of “ Goldsmith’s Kssays,”** which may be appropriately used in schools. 

The English Dialect Society® has just published two exceedingly 
interesting works, The first is a short paper on George Eliot’s use 
of dialect, which should be read with interest by all students of the 
great novelist’s artistic method. The other is a reprint of a most 
delightful sixteenth-century book on the names of herbs,” full of a 
fresh quaintness which is intensely attractive. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, 





NDIA.—The past three months have been productive of great 
measures in India. As the last number of THe WESTMINSTER 
Review went to press the telegraphic summary of the Indian Budget 
reached England. It was only possible for us to allude to it in our 
concluding paragraph, and we now propose to deal with it at more 
adequate length, An Indian Budget is not only a financial review, 
extending over three years, but it forms the most important declara- 
tion of general policy which the Government makes in the course of 
each twelve months. In some respects it combines the interest which 
attaches to the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament, with 
that which belongs to the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the middle of the Session. Major Baring’s financial 
exposition is by far the most important Indian Budget which has been 
delivered since Mr. Wilson’s great measures twenty-two years ago. 
Almost a whole generation of Indian officials have come and gone 
since the Right Honourable James Wilson was sent out to retrieve 
the finances of India, when that country passed to the Crown. Mr. 
Wilson had to deal with a bitter legacy of debt and deficit left by the 
Mutiny of 1857, and he had to lay the foundation of a new structure 
of Government. Major Baring has been more fortunate. During the 
twenty-one years which have elapsed since Mr. Wilson’s untimely 
death, the material fabric of the Indian Government has been recon- 
structed; court-houses, jails, schools, barracks, and hospitals have 
beer built; a network of railways has been spread over each of the 
presidencies, and enormous irrigation works have been created. Mr. 
Wilson had to effect his reforms by two most unpopular measures—by 
the introduction of direct taxation, and by wholesale retrenchments. 
Major Baring has achieved a great financial reputation by his 
Budget, without arraying any local feeling against him. Two years. 
of good harvests, a run of almost unexampled fertility in certain pro- 
vinces, the revival of trade, and the stable peace which Lord Ripon 
has again established throughout the empire, have given Major 
Baring an opportunity such as has happened to no Finance Minister of 
India since the days of Akbar the Great. Major Baring has used that 
opportunity in an enlightened spirit. While insisting upon a severe 
economy in every department, he has taken advantage of the tide of 
prosperity to raise each department to the maximum of efficiency. 
His difficulty has not been to devise new taxes, but to decide which 
of the old taxes he should take off. He had practically to choose 
between the partial Income Tax—which survives in India under the 
name of the License Tax—and a reduction of the Salt Duty. If he 
had taken off the License Tax, he would have won the applause of 
the Anglo-Indian press and of the local interests which it represents, 
even if his Budget had been in all other respects unscientific and un- 
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sound. For the License Tax affects the clamant classes who can 
always make themselves very distinctly heard in the Indian journals. 
Major Baring has chosen to confer a benefit upon the poor and unre- 
presented peasantry of India, rather than to win the euge et belle of the 
presidency towns. He has left the License Tax as it was, and he has 
made a large remission in the Salt Duty in most of the provinces, and 
thus brought down the rate to one uniform level throughout all India. 

In this matter Major Baring used his discretion and made his choice. 
But in another and a more conspicuous feature of his Budget—namely, 
the abolition of the Customs Duties, he practically had no alternative. 
During several years the Conservative and the Liberal Govern- - 
ments have been equally pledged to take off the Cotton Impost duties 
as soon as their abolition became compatible with the solvency of the 
Indian finances. The matter had passed beyond argument, but it had 
left behind a feeling of great soreness towards England in the native 
mind. India, like other countries, has to choose between direct and 
indirect taxation. There is no country in the world in which direct 
taxation is so deservedly unpopular. For there is probably no country 
under a civilized government in which the average income of the 
people is so small, and in which an Income Tax, if it has to yield any 
adequate returns, has to press so heavily upon the petty earnings of 
the respectable poor. This is a perfectly sound argument in India 
against any form of Income Tax. But there is also another sound 
argument. It is based upon the fact that the army of lower officials, 
through whom direct taxation has to be worked, are still tainted with 
the Asiatic vices of venality and extortion. We must remember that 
under the native governments to which we succeeded in the admini- 
stration of India, the officials were paid by gratifications, which may 
be called either fees or bribes, according to the benevolence of the 
historian. A hundred years of British rule have just sufficed to 
extirpate this practice among the higher native officials. But the 
lower classes of them are still tainted with the vice ; and, until within 
a very few years, no policeman or bailiff, or pettiest hanger-on about 
a court, ever entered a hamlet without carrying away “a present” 
from it. Whether the village shopkeeper or the prosperous hus- 
bandman is assessed to the Government or not may be doubtful; 
but the Income Tax emissaries make it a matter of certainty that 
village shopkeeper and husbandman alike shall pay something to them. 
Direct taxation, therefore, means in India the opening of the flood- 
gates for an inundation of chicanery and rapacity, which spreads its 
foul waters over the length and breadth of the land, and soaks through 
the walls of every peasant household. 

For many years the natives of India have had to choose between 
indirect taxation in the form of Cotton Duties, and fresh direct taxation 
in some variety or another of an Income Tax. They have wisely 
preferred the Cotton Duties. They have looked upon the demand of 
Manchester for the abolition of those imposts as a selfish agitation to 
benefit a powerful Parliamentary interest in England at the cost of the 
Indian people. On the other hand, the position of the Manchester 
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school was, according to the doctrines of political economy, a sound 
one. India could plead her special case; Manchester could assert her 
general principles; and, between the two, the English Government 
could only say that as soon as India could afford to do without the 
Cotton Duties they would be taken off. Until last March, these pledges 
were always regarded as merely civil answers from hard-pressed 
Ministers to the Manchester men. Major Baring has had the good 
fortune to be able to convert these polite promises into accomplished 
facts. He has done so without exciting any opposition among the 
natives, and without laying on a penny of taxation to take the place ot 
the duties thus remitted. 

He has accomplished this feat of financiership partly by good luck 
and partly by good judgment. Good luck put such a surplus at his 
disposal that he was not only able to remit the Cotton Duties without 
imposing new taxation, but also at the same time to reduce the 
Salt Duty, and to abolish a rural cess or patwdr? impost in Northern 
India. His good judgment came into play by treating the Cotton 
Duties, not alone, but as part of a general repeal of the customs. Had 
he taken off the Cotton Duties and imposed fresh taxation in their 
place, he would at this moment have been the most unpopular man in 
India. Had he taken off the Cotton Duties alone, and left the other 
articles in the Indian Customs List subject to the tariff, he would have 
been accused by every native association and newspaper of having 
sacrificed Indian to English interests. But by dealing with the 
subject in a large spirit, and treating the Cotton Duties on a level of 
perfect equality with all other dutiable articles, he has averted an 
outburst of popular feeling, procured a settlement of an irritating 
question which has long been pending between England and India, 
and disclosed a tact and statesmanship of the highest order. 

The objections which have been raised to the Budget are twofold. 
In the first place, it is said that the Salt Duty presses so lightly on 
the people that a remission in its rates gives no perceptible relief. 
The answer to this is, that although the Salt Duty presses very lightly 
indeed upon the wealthier classes, it amounts to a real, although not 
an excessive, burden upon the poor. Moreover, no tax can be so 
easily increased in time of financial pressure as the Salt Duty. Its 
increase requires no additional mechanism of administration; it 
involves no inquisition into the earnings of the people; and the 
revenue results of such an increase are not only certain in themselves 
but can be calculated without difficulty. In reducing the Salt Tax, 
Major Baring has allowed the people to share with the Government 
in the fiscal prosperity produced by several good seasons. But he has 
also created a reserve upon which the Government can fall back, if 
financial exigencies call for a sudden increase of revenue. It would 
have been difficult for the Indian Government to have raised the Salt 
Tax above the rates levied last year. It will be much easier for the 
Government to increase the tax again to the rates levied last year, 
should the necessity hereafter arise. 

The other objection which has been raised in India to the Budget 
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may be stated as follows:—A surplus enabled Major Baring to do 
without the unpopular License Tax—that is to say, the tax upon 
incomes derived from trade. But instead of relieving India from this 
unpopular tax, he has disposed of his surplus by a reduction of the 
Salt Duty, which cannot be said to be unpopular or to excite any 
feelings of opposition among those who pay it. This objection raises 
the old question of direct and indirect taxation. But any one who 
has studied the history of modern finance must be aware that, in 
giving up the Import Duties, which form one of the principal 
branches of indirect taxation, India must be prepared, sooner or 
later, to face direct taxation. It would therefore have been unwise 
to abolish the only direct Imperial tax to which .the people have 
grown accustomed, and which may form, as it were, the nest-egg of a 
larger system of direct taxation hereafter. The difficulties of direct 
taxation in India are, unquestionably, very great. But the unpopu- 
larity of direct taxation in India chiefly arises from the vexatious 
inquisition into the earnings of the people which has preceded each 
new form of Income Tax, and from the corruption or rapacity of the 
lower executive officers by whom each new Income Tax has been 
administered. Major Baring has done much to render direct taxation 
possible by a statesmanlike measure for improving the position of the 
native executive services. This improvement forms one of the most 
conspicuous features of the Budget, and it has earned for the Finance 
Minister the gratitude of a large body of poorly remunerated public 
servants. 

But the historical aspect of the Budget is that it completes the 
fabric of Free Trade in India. The Indian trade was for long a 
monopoly, first in the hands of the East India Company, and 
afterwards in those of a few powerful firms. As lately as 1867, 
almost every article of merchandize was taxed before it could 
either enter or leave an Indian harbour, The rule was that all 
exports and imports paid duty, unless specifically exempted. In 
1867 this rule was technically reversed; a long list of dutiable 
articles was drawn up, and non-specified articles went free. The 
past fourteen years have seen the gradual reduction of that list, 
and the present Budget effects its final abolition, except on arms 
and intoxicating liquors. During recent years the question of the 
Indian tariff has been complicated by the special claims of the 
English manufacturers of piece goods. In treating piece goods on 
a perfect equality with all other articles, Major Baring has accepted 
the principles of political economy laid down by the English Govern- 
ment. But he has interpreted these principles neither in favour of 
England nor of India, but in the common interests of both. India now 
enters the list of countries which have absolutely accepted the princi- 
ples of Free Trade, and its harboursare now more free to the commerce 
of the world than those of England herself. 

The importance of the Budget overshadows all other Indian 
measures during the past three months. But two reforms of 
the first rank have also been introduced. One of them deals 
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with the reorganization of the army; the other with the introduction 
of Local Government. In 1879, an Army Commission assembled in 
Simla. It was composed of some of the most distinguished officers, 
civil and military, that India could furnish. It was directed to make 
an exhaustive inquiry into the whole military system, with a view to 
the reduction of military expenditure, and its report dealt with the 
entire subject of military organization in India. That report, after 
being carefully considered, both by the Government in India and by 
her Majesty’s Ministry at home, is now in process of being carried out. 
It proceeds on the principle that the aggregate strength of the Native 
army must be maintained undiminished, and that the strength of the 
individual Native regiments must be raised. The result is to decrease 
the number of separate regiments, and to augment the strength of each. 
The Native army is accordingly being reorganized into a smaller num- 
ber of regimental units, each one of which will be more complete and 
efficient than on the old scale. There will be an immediate reduction 
of 22 regiments—namely, 4 of cavalry and 18 of infantry. This re- 
duction is considerable, but it falls short of what was recommended by 
the Army Commission, which proposed a reduction of 40 regiments— 
10 of cavalry and 30 of infantry. The present reduction will fall upon 
the three armies of India as follows—in the Bengal army, 3 regiments 
of Native cavalry, 6 of Native infantry ; in the Bombay Army, 1 regi- 
ment of Native cavalry and 4 of Native infantry. In the Madras Army, 
there will be no change in the number of Native cavalry regiments, 
but there will bea reduction of 8 regiments of Native infantry. These 
reductions in the number of Native regiments do not reduce the 
aggregate strength of the Native army. The cavalry regiments in 
Bengal and Bombay will be raised from 457 and 487 respectively to 
550 Natives of all ranks, while the strength of the Madras cavalry re- 
mains unchanged. The strength of the infantry regiments is raised 
from 712 to 832 of all ranks. The total strength of the three Native 
armies in India will be increased by 31 men. Its present strength is 
110,964, and, after the changes to be made, its future strength will be 
110,995. There will be a small increase in the Bengal, and a small 
decrease in the Bombay cavalry; that of Madras remaining as at 
present. While there will be an increase of 1,362 infantry in Bengal 
and of 272 in Bombay, there will be a decrease of 1,896 infantry in 
the Madras army. ‘These are the chief changes affecting the Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and sepoys. With regard to the 
European officers in the Native army, it is not intended that their 
strength shall be diminished ; they remain, as nearly as possible, on the 
same strength as now. This is effected by adding an officer to each 
regiment of Native cavalry and infantry, in addition to those already 
maintained. The position of these officers will be that of “* squadron” 
and ‘‘ wing” officers, and they will receive the rates of pay and allow- 
ances now granted to those holding similar appointments. 

Extensive reforms in a large army cannot be carried out without 
causing a certain amount of inconvenience to some of those concerned. 
But the disadvantages are mitigated and relieved by extremely liberal 
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concessions to all who may be affected. In the face of these liberal 
concessions, the Government has not considered it desirable to make 
any reductions in the army budget estimates for the ensuing year ; for, 
as in the previous reforms of 1869, the reductions ordered in one 
year are not fully realized till the following tweve months. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of Lord Ripon towards the extension of local 
self-government are beginning to bear fruit. The governors of Bengal, 
the North-west, and other Provinces, have published their working 
plans for giving effect to the reform. The consensus of opinion shows 
that India is not yet ripe for elective institutions, The elective prin- 
ciple will be extended from the great towns to some other munici- 
palities, and to certain selected districts of the most advanced type. In 
other districts local boards will be nominated by the Government, care 
being taken that these boards fairly represent the several local interests 
and classes. A very large amount of administrative power will be 
vested in the boards thus constituted, but their functions will be 
exercised under the surveillance and, to a certain degree, under the 
control of the chief executive officers of the district. A careful 
inquiry has led most of the provincial governments to the conclusion 
that the time has not yet come for self-government to walk alone. In 
many parts of India the class of natives who would really interest 
themselves in local administration has yet to be developed. But, asa 
whole, the country seems ripe for a much wider and more serious 
effort towards self-government than has ever yet been attempted. In 
Lower Bengal, for example, the education of the masses will practically 
pass into the hands of the local boards, Public works of local utility, 
roads, ferries, sanitary measures, and a large number of other details 
affecting the welfare of each district, will come, more or less, com- 
pletely within the jurisdiction of the rural governing bodies. 

Each of the schemes of the provincial governments covers many 
pages. But the foregoing paragraph may fairly be said to summarize 
the general results. The circumstances of each part of India differ so 
widely that generalization is always a dangerous experiment. One 
thing is clear, however. Lord Ripon has given a real impulse to local 
self-government, and the provincial administrations are, each in its. 
own way, making a genuine effort to give local government a fair trial. 
Some of them consider that a more effective degree of check and 
control is necessary for the safe working of the scheme than others 
deem needful. The most skilful of the reports are those which give 
the largest amount of executive authority to the local boards so long 
as they use it well, while reserving an effective check upon the abuse 
of the new powers thus entrusted to the people. 

Two most gratifying pictures of the progress and development of 
Indian provinces are derivable from the recently published Adminis- 
tration Reports for British Burma and Assam. In both cases this 
success is the more surprising considering the constitutional antipathy 
to labour possessed by the natives of both provinces. This has occa- 
sioned so serious an obstacle in the way of cultivation in Assam that 
the difficulty has had to be met by the importation of labour, a condition 
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of things which has given rise to not a few pressing problems of legisla- 
tion. Owing partly to the depression in the tea trade during the 
official year 1880-81, and partly to the prevalence of better harvests in 
the recruiting districts, the numbers of immigrant coolies have de- 
creased considerably ; but it is gratifying to observe that, thanks to the 
unceasing care of Government, the desertion rate and mortality have 
sensibly diminished, and that there has been a general improvement 
in the health of the labourers, On the whole, the year was a prosperous 
one for them ; food was extraordinarily cheap, and the improvements 
which are every year being made on tea plantations, in the water- 
supply, the housing of the immigrants and their families, the pro- 
vision of better accommodation for the sick and the like, have generally 
raised the standard of comfort in a marked degree. But, in spite of 
a partial depression in the tea trade, this important industry maintains 
a steady progress. There is no doubt that the tea plant is indigenous 
to a region abutting on the border-land of Assam, Tibet and Western 
China, and in Assam the plant has thriven so well that the trade has 
now assumed the dimensions of a national industry, the export of 
which to Bengal was valued at upwards of £2,828,600 for the year 
1880-81, amounting to not less than 78 per cent. of the total exports. 
The general condition of the Assamese may be fairly realized when it 
is remarked that their wants are few and easily met. They are a con- 
tented people, lightly assessed, and rarely suffering from bad harvests. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining as much land as they require, and 
the soil yields, as it has always yielded, a handsome return to any one 
who can find a plough and a pair of bullocks wherewith to till it. The 
difficulty experienced in finding labour is a sure sign of the people’s 
prosperity, while another proof is the large sums which are expended 
on marriage expenses. The only drawback to all this is to be found 
in the want of enterprise and energy which characterizes the Assamese 
who, under a combination of adverse circumstances such as recently 
befel Behar and parts of Madras, might be found ill-fitted to cope with 
misfortune. In the Brahmaputra valley especially, backwardness in 
culture, and in all the arts of life in which skill is fostered by the 
pressure of necessity, is the most marked feature of the people. Still 
it is rare to find a cultivator who has not laid up in his granary food 
sufficient for two or three years’ consumption ; and should he have 
any difficulty in selling enough of the hoarded grain to pay rent or 
revenue, a few days’ !abour on a tea plantation or the roads will place 
him in possession of a sufficient sum. 

In British Burma a special point of interest is the result of the 
census of last year, which has been elaborated, and shows a total of 
nearly 3,737,000, or an increase of 36 per cent. over the figures 
obtained by the census eight and a half yearsago. Some part of this 
wonderful increase is no doubt due to immigration from India and from 
Upper Burma, whence people are attracted by the fertile soil, the 
higher wages, the favourable land laws, and greater security of life and 
property enjoyed in British Burma. But the main causes are un- 
doubtedly the fertility and—in spite of the inundations so prevalent in 
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a country where the rainfall ranges up to 220 inches per annum— 
the general healthiness of the population. Early marriages are more 
frequent in Burma than in England, but there are no child-marriages 
or child-widowhoods, such as are the bane of domestic life in India. 
The women, too, occupy a much freer and happier position than they 
do in Indian social life ; they go about, do the shopping, both buying 
and selling, manage the household, and in every respect take an 
active part in domestic affairs. An honourable spirit of independence 
is fostered by the custom whereby most girls, even in well-to-do 
families, work looms, or keep stalls in a bazaar till they get married ; 
and amongst the indirect benefits arising from this may be seen the 
fact that the ratio of women to men prisoners in Burmese jails is less 
than half what it is in Indian jails. 

The proportion of the Burmese population living by agriculture is 
about 684 per cent. of the whole. All over the face of the country a vast 
deal of petty trading goes on; the amount of goods and produce that 
moves about in boats, in steamers, on the railway, in carts, on pack 
bullocks, and on pedlars’ backs is surprising for so small a population. 
Besides the trade with the kingdom of Ava and Western China, British 
Burma exported to the value of £8,525,000, imported £6,983,000 
worth of goods during the past year, and received £780,000 treasure 
more than she sent away. ‘This absorption of treasure is a normal 
feature well known to students of Indian statistics, the explanation here 
being found in the fact that the greater part of the silver and gold is 
converted into ornaments by the Burmese and Karens. It would 
actually seem that, on an average, every household of six persons in 
British Burma must have spent about £12 during the year 1880-81 
on imported articles and jewellery. These figures indicate surely a 
high standard of comfort among Burman families. Wages run far 
higher than they do in India, the average for unskilled labour being 
7s. 6d. a week as compared with 2s. 3d. a week in the rest of India, 
The earnings of ordinary cultivators are proportionately higher. The 
great majority of the people are comfortably off, but there are but few 
rich people, for the typical Burman, as a rule, does not save money. 
He is open-handed and lavish in his expenditure; he gives away much 
in charity to monasteries and other pious institutions, and he and his 
family spend freely on dress, jewels, and entertainments. Thus 
there are few Burmans outside the four seaport towns who could 
raise £500 at a fortnight’s notice. On the other hand, there is 
a very general absence from debt, a fact borne out unmistak- 
ably both by special inquiries and by the judicial statistics, It 
is noticeable that the trade, the cultivated area, the revenues, and the 
means of communication have increased even more rapidly than the 
population. Litigation, on the other hand, has not kept pace with the 
increase in the numbers of the people, while in the record of crimes of 
violence there is a satisfactory decrease. On the whole, British Burma 
appears to have increased rapidly in civilization, prosperity and pro- 
ductiveness during the past ten years, and there is no present sign of 
the rate of progress being arrested, for the improvement has been at 
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least as great during the latter as during the earlier parts of the decade. 
There is still room for great extensions of cultivation, if only immi- 
grants would come to take up the land; barely 5,600 square miles are 
cultivated out of a total of 87,220 square miles, and vast areas of fertile 
soil within easy reach of railways or navigable rivers are available for 
the plough. 

An important class of operations connected with Indian adminis- 
tration is now drawing to a close—viz., the principal triangulation 
which, dating from the beginning of the century, and devised, 
elaborated and brought to perfection through the successive instru- 
mentality of Lambton, Everest, Waugh and Walker, now forms the 
basis on which the greatest survey of the world has been gradually 
built up. This triangulation has been spread after a fashion not 
inaptly termed “ gridiron-wise,” over the whole of India proper, and 
the entire fabric is now being completed by the extension of an 
auxiliary series down the Tenasserim coast to Mergui, where opera- 
tions will be brought to a close by the measurement of a base of 
verification. Upon this skeleton are being laid the detailed surveys 
of the topographers and revenue surveyors—a laborious and slow 
process which is still far from attaining its completion. Owing 
partly to local causes in the initiation of the surveys, and partly 
to the far greater accuracy now insisted on in the prosecution of 
these operations, the first survey of all India is of very unequal 
value in different parts of that vast Empire. But roughly, it 
may be said that portions of the North-west Provinces, of Guzerat, 
Rajputana, and the southern part of the Bombay Presidency, 
represent the unsurveyed tracts. The rapid extension of cultivation, 
however, throughout India, apart from the general enhancement of 
the value of land, is ever and anon necessitating the institution of 
larger and more detailed surveys, so that the completion of this most 
necessary work is still far distant. 

A new process has been patented for the manufacture of indigo, 
which may prove to be fraught with large economic results. Every 
one admits the superior beauty and durability of indigo blue to the 
aniline dyes. But the higher cost of the natural drug has given to 
the artificial colours the command of the market as regards cheap 
fabrics. It seems to have struck Dr. George Rankin, surgeon, of Her 
Majesty’s 6th Bengal Cavalry, that chemistry might be applied to the 
manufacture of indigo, as well as to the production of the aniline 
bases. He has patented a process for oxydizing the indigo in the vats 
by chemical instead of, as at present, by mechanical means. He 
adds to the indigo liquor a small proportion of nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre) and hydrate of potash. He states that the process is 
simple, inexpensive, easily worked, and certain in its results. These 
results he enumerates as follows :—First, an increase of produce vary- 
ing from 25 to 60 per cent., with varying conditions of soil, water, &c. 
Second, an improvement of colour and paste. ‘Third, a diminution of 
the time, labour, and consequent cost of beating. Fourth, an advance 
in the dyeing quality of the indigo. 
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Afghanistan still continues in its normal state of unrest. On the 
whole, the Amir has more than held his own, and appears to be slowly 
consolidating his authority. But rumours reach India of the rise of 
local centres of disaffection, and the clouds still hang heavy over the 
western province of Herat. The native envoy which the British 
Government had agreed, under certain circumstances, to send to the 
court of the Amir, left Simla at the end of April. All that can be 
safely hazarded about the state of Afghanistan is that no serious 
effort has been made during the past three months to shake the 
present rule. 


THE COLONIES. 


The visit of the Premier of New South Wales to Europe, has been 
at once a sign of, and an opportunity for recognizing, the recent rapid 
growth of the Australian Colonies. His reception has been most 
cordial and most general; and his visit has done much to clear the 
atmosphere of any ignorance or doubt that blurred the right view of 
Australian progress. It may, however, be well to remind the 
European public that Sir H. Parkes’ visit is emblematic rather of a 
new future than of an actual present. At the banquet given to him 
in Willis’s Rooms, Sir Henry Parkes spoke with pardonable pride of 
his Colony; but he was not well advised in travelling so far as the 
extreme statement that New South Wales had now nothing further to 
learn from the Old Country. Unfortunately this type of remark 
has led the English public rather to smile at what they regard as 
closely allied to a mere boast than to consider such remarks as well 
founded, or even serious in character. New South Wales, it is of 
course known, is at the present, in population, wealth, or trade, about 
the average importance of one of the fifty English counties. Sir Henry 
spoke as though his Colony were already the equal, and destined to 
become the superior of the Old Country. And English public opinion 
was compelled to smile, for it could not agree. 


The Royal Colonial Institute has closed its annual session with one 
of the most successful and important meetings it has ever held. The 
paper for the evening was by Mr. Baden Powell, and dealt with the 
organization of Imperial Defences. Several members of the Royal 
Commission on Colonial Defences were present, by special invitation. 
Mr. Baden Powell gave a thorough and comprehensive view of the 
whole question. He summed up his paper in the following nine 
suggestions :— 

“(1) The development of hosts of good rifle-shots all over the 
Empire. 

“(2) The organization of local artillery and torpedo corps, kept up 
to the standard of progressive military science by officers trained in 
the big establishments of the Imperial forces, and sent out on five-year 
appointments. 

(3) The establishing a series of six or seven arsenals, commanding 
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the various positions of the Empire, as the bases of the fleet and 
centre of defence. 

““(4) The posting at these arsenals of powerful ironclads, specially 
those that become out of date in European waters, though remaining 
amply strong enough to demolish all cruisers that can be brought 
against them in distant seas. 

(5) The establishing fifteen or twenty garrisoned stations to supply 
coal and refuge, and munitions of war, to English ships in time 
of war. 

“(6) The organization of a special Imperial force to garrison these 
arsenals and stations, and to supply trained direction, and the best 
materials and ammunition for local artillery and torpedo defence. 

“(7) Provision for local defence by localities. 

“ (8) Contribution ofall, Mother-country and Colonies, to the support 
of the general defence of the communications, or on some such propor- 
tionate basis as trade or wealth. 

“©(9) Some application of the principle of delegation to the control of 
this Imperial force, and of the policy of which it would be the strong 
arm. Colonies might for the present delegate such control to the 
English Parliament, in the confident trust that that Parliament will 
see to it that Colonial interests do not suffer.” 

Never before has this large and important question been put before 
the public in its entirety. Mr. Baden Powell’s paper gives a complete 
view of it in all its aspects—the historical, the technical, and the 
constitutional. We doubt not the paper will be much commented 
upon by the Colonial Press; and from these criticisms much good 
may be expected to result. The Report of Lord Carnarvon’s Com- 
mission is now awaited with great interest. 


The prospective completion of the Canada Pacific Railroad, an 
achievement which will do more than anything else to open up the 
whole Canadian Dominion, a work which will prove the backbone of 
Canadian development, has incidentally, even if only temporarily, 
altered the character of the population of British Columbia. So vast 
has been the influx of Chinese labour for the purposes of this railway, 
that the ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” population is already reported to be out- 
numbered by immigrants of Celestial origin. When we consider the 
virulent opposition to such immigration further south in San Francisco, 
we are inclined to ask why similar opposition has not declared itself in 
British Columbia. The real answer is probably to be found in the 
fact that the invasion is regarded as essentially temporary, and that it 
is also recognized that the Anglo-Saxon population itself is altogether 
unable to supply sufficient labour to bring the railway across the con- 
tinent with the rapidity so earnestly desired by all residents in British 
Columbia. 

The prorogation of the Canadian Parliament in the end of May was 
the occasion of a retrospective ‘‘ Speech from the Throne,” which was, 
most naturally, of a highly congratulatory order. The Governor- 
General did, however, point out that the one obstacle to industrial 
growth was the prevailing uncertainty as to whether the present fiscal 
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policy would be rigidly maintained or no: and his ministers have 
advised an early dissolution, in order to test the opinion of the country 
on these points. It has, however, been found desirable, as well as 
useful, to reduce or abolish many customs duties—especially those 
affecting foods and raw materials, Canadians will not, however, forget 
that their present prosperous growth is by no manner of means due 
to any mere Custom-House arrangements. Indeed, they will observe 
that the reverse is the case; for, in spite of the artificial obstruction 
of a high tariff, they continue to import more and more; and this 
means not that the Protective policy is making them more self-con- 
tained or self-suppporting, but that, on the contrary, they are making 
wealth so rapidly from industries and enterprises with which protec- 
tion has no connection, that they are enabled to buy more and more, 
and this in spite of the fact that their fiscal policy tends to raise prices 
all round. They are observing, too, the curious development an 
obstructive tariff is creating inthe United States. The employers have 
endeavoured to stop all imports except those of labour; and now the 
wage-earners are beginning to object to the free importation of labour, 
while all other imports are obstructed. If both classes have their way, 
not only would the import trade be destroyed, but the export as well, 
and to their ruin would the people discover that it does not pay to burn 
the candle at both ends. Canadians will, we hope, be wiser in their 
generation. They will observe that in Australia the two neighbouring 
colonies of Victoria and New South Wales have for some years been 
“running” the rival policies of high and low tariffs, and that now the 
low tariff colony has won the race, not only in general prosperity, but 
in the important detail of starting and keeping going manufactures. 

Agricultural authorities, both in Canada and in Europe, have read 
and noted the severe floods in the North-west; and they remember, 
from the Red River and other records, that these floods are periodical 
in their recurrence. All is not plain sailing for the prairie farmer. 
Weather is no less capricious in its kindliness in the “ granary of the 
world” than in “ worked-out old countries.” In short, it appears as 
if wheat, even in the more fertile northerly belt, will in years to come, 
when all the land is taken up, cost so much in production and transfer, 
that it will be only sold at a profit in the markets of great centres of 
population at a price which will be amply sufficient to render wheat 
growing remunerative even in England, 


In Newfoundland, a valuable application of science in the shape of 
telegraphy for fishery purposes, bids fair to assist most beneficially 
the great local industry. It is taking a leaf out of the book of success- 
ful experience in Norway. Large shoals of fish visit the coast, but it 
is never known for certain when and where. Fishermen lose invalu- 
able time, and often hopelessly miss splendid opportunities by not 
discovering till too late the place and the time of the arrival of some 
shoal. A coast telegraph, working a system of signals, will, it is 
hoped, prove of the highest value in this respect. And in addition 
to this mere information about fish, the telegraph can also report and 
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describe the whereabouts and other details of the ice—intelligence of 
the first importance to all local sea-going concerns, including the great 
industry of seal-fishing. 

There is much need for inquiry and reform in regard to the condi- 
tion of this Newfoundland fishing industry. The fishermen them- 
selves are more and more lapsing into a state of bondage, as it were, 
to those who have advanced them capital, and who are now appropriat- 
ing all the results of their industry and exposure. In many districts, 
just now, the fishermen are helplessly receiving all their share of 
reward in “kind,” and the goods they have to take, at prices that 
include the profits, often remarkably great, of those who supply the 
goods, and who are at the same time the purchasers of their fish. 
This is a matter which requires looking into, and more especially so 
when it is remembered that Newfoundland is not a Crown Colony, 
but that those residents who obtain most influence, manage its cor- 
porate affairs and its legislation; and it is a well-known maxim that 
when the supreme power falls into the hands of any one class, the 
right interests of the other classes do not receive that consideration 
which is equitably their due. 


A conference at Barbados to deal with matters of telegraphic com- 
munication has reported in favour of an independent system connect- 
ing the West Indies with England vid Bermuda. Inthe WestMINsTER 
Review for April, 1881, we wrote, ‘The West Indies, for their own 
sakes, as well as for that of the Telegraph Company that is eventually 
to supply their wants, should take a leaf from the business experience 
on all other lines in tropical seas, and insist, first and foremost, on a 
duplicate line. Moreover, in reference to certainty of transit and 
of price, there is very much to be said in favour of an independent 
cable which shall connect the West Indies with Bermuda, to which 
place there will soon be a cable laid from Halifax.” It seems that 
this view has been adopted by the conference that has just met at 
Barbados. 


Jamaica is busy with the expansion of its means of communication, 
The railway works that are now being pushed forward energetically, 
will connect the healthy fruitful interior directly with the capacious 
port of Kingston. This must improve matters greatly, and facilitate 
all business transactions. These increased means of communication 
are specially necessary in view of the opening up of Jamaica as an 
orchard for fresh fruit. Such produce necessitates easy, cheap, and 
certain means of transference to the steamers. And the new railway 
extensions will go far to secure these. 

The cloud at the present above the horizon in Jamaica has gathered 
round the unfortunate “Florence” case. It will be remembered that 
the Governor, acting strictly in his capacity as an Imperial officer, 
and in the general interests of the Empire, detained an arm-laden 
ship. For this act he was sued, and cast in damages assessed at 
£8,000. The Home Government seems to have determined that 
this sum should properly be paid by the Colony. There is, of course, 
much to be said for the reluctance with which the Colonists face 
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this liability; they feel that after all they had no voice whatever in 
the act of which it is the result. But the indirect consequences 
threaten to be greater than the direct, for there exists the danger that 
they will open up the sore question of the abolition of responsible 
government in the island after the Morant Bay troubles. Already 
in Jamaica there has ensued bitter discussion on the subject. The 
Governor has pointed out firmly that there is no alternative for the 
island between “Government by the Crown and government by the 
people”—and that ‘neither the British Parliament nor the British 
people will ever again permit the government of this community by 
an oligarchy.” On the other hand, a party of leading planters and 
others are developing the idea of a return to something approaching 
the old system; to an enlargement of the council in every direction, 
and to the exclusion of the Governor from its councils. As we have 
previously said, the most expedient solution appears to be the utiliza- 
tion of local talent in the administration of affairs, provided no return 
whatever be countenanced towards the old oligarchic lines. Social 
and administrative conditions in Jamaica will not admit of entrusting 
government to any parliamentary form based on anything approaching 
a general suffrage; and, on the other hand, it is contrary to the tra- 
ditions and best principles of parliamentary government to entrust 
the administration to the hands of a few, especially ina country where 
the great bulk of the population, in race, ability, intellect, and economic 
standing, is vastly inferior to the comparatively small section of the 
community from which the administration would infallibly be chosen. 
It would be well to promote and raise in any possible way the dignity 
and responsibility of the local authorities as represented, for instance, 
by the custos of the parish. It would be well to provide seats on the 
council sufficient to absorb such political talent as would willingly 
enter upon the most useful work of assisting in the Crown govern- 
ment. But to think of popular parliamentary government, is to 
dream a vain dream; and to speak of an administration, partially 
representative and independent of the direct control and guidance of 
the Crown, is to speak.of a backsliding into a system of government 
which has proved itself altogether insufficient to manage the affairs of 
such a community, in accordance not only with the best interests of 
the community, but with all the best traditions of English rule. 


The creation of an Administrator-General’s office for Jamaica gives 
to the recent investigation in British Guiana an importance extending 
outside the limits of that colony. The Special Commissioners sent 
from England to investigate the very serious charges brought against 
the late Administrator-General, Mr. Watson, have now issued their 
report, They come to the conclusion that Mr. Watson ignored or vio- 
lated all the more important rules of his office, and they are of opinion 
that other superior officials should have been aware of what was going 
on and have interfered. The term or title of Administrator-General 
is an unfortunate term, as it leads many to compare with the officer 
administering the government this entirely different functionary. The 
Administrator-General in British Guiana is a leading member of the 
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judicial establishment, having to deal with insolvent estates and other 
equitable trusts—a post of much importance. 

The demands of the United States market is having a curious effect 
on Demerara sugars; and it is an effect by no means altogether 
beneficial to Demerara planters. The tariff in the United States has 
been arranged to foster refining, and therefore to exclude all sugars 
that need no refining, and that can go straight from the ship to the 
table. The speciality of Demerara has long been ‘‘ crystals,” centri- 
fugal sugar that needed no refining ; and this product had a great and 
firm hold on the English market. But the tariff of the United States 
fostered the introduction ofa sugar not fit for immediate consumption, 
and British Guiana planters have exhibited a tendency to supply raw 
instead of finished sugar. This does not appear to be quite wise, 
inasmuch as it is deserting a good sound trade for one that is at best 
but problematical in results, and that may not endure for long. And 
the worst of this experimental change is the fact that the other islands 
of the West Indies are more and more making centrifugal sugars, and 
so invading the field in England occupied from the first by the well- 
made grocery sugars of Demerara. 


In Ceylon matters are considerably mended, and chiefly owing to 
the subsidence of the coffee-growing mania. All enterprise had be- 
come absorbed in this one product; and when the “‘ Hemeliya vastatrix” 
attacked the leaf of the coffee-plant and dealt a ruinous blow at this 
great industry, in which every one was embarked, gloomy forebodings 
naturally and speedily developed into a genuine panic. However, the 
buoyant energy of the planter in time rose to the occasion, and is now 
triumphing by the substitution and addition of other crops. Chinchona 
and tea, spices and other tropical products, have profitably absorbed 
much of the enterprise and capital that has found coffee, as an ex- 
clusive crop, to be a most untrustworthy investment. 

Coffee-planters are, however, to be congratulated on the recent move 
in England against substitutes and adulterations sold openly under the 
title “coffee.” The Pail Mall Gazette had a timely and capital 
leader on the subject which it will be well to quote. After pointing 
out in detail the evil of the substitutes and adulterations, the article 
proceeded :— 

“Tn the long list of the curiosities of commerce there occurs nothing more 
startling than the fact that the English Government, from time to time, not 
only connived at, but positively assisted, this strange widening of the denotation 
of the term ‘coffee.’ At first, in somewhat pious horror, Treasury orders pro- 
hibited the sale even of chicory mixed with coffee. But in 1853 we find 
Government, allowing of this mixture being sold, provided only it were so 
labelled. ‘en years later a Treasury order was issued rescinding even this 
labelling proviso, and allowing any mixture of any ingredients to be sold as 
coffee. In short, the term coffee was made to include powders, more or less 
soluble, made up of such widely differing materials as beans, malt, roasted 
grain, dried carrots, acorns, sawdust, and cunningly treated cabbage-stalks.” 
The article then points out that in the new Customs Revenue Bill 
the importation is prohibited of any substance whatever prepared in 
imitation of coffee or chicory, or called by their names or mixed with 
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them. And there are heavy penalties against all who sell, or attempt 
to sell, under the name of coffee, anything resembling and intended 
as a substitute for coffee. And the article concludes by alluding to 
the beneficial effect of this much-needed legislation on the industry of 
coffee-growing :— 

“Such a prospect justifies hope in regard to revenue, and both the trader 
and the planter will welcome the relief afforded. Both suffered sadly when 
the term ‘coffee’ came to be used for articles far less costly in production 
than genuine coffee, and totally different in character. ne of the most 
valuable effects of this new order will be to restore to coffee its true market- 
price. This will greatly relieve commerce generally: but it will above all 
relieve the planter of a serious burden. In India, in Ceylon, and in the West 
Indies millions of pounds sterling are invested in the industry of coffee-growing, 
and profitable employment is afforded for hundreds of thousands of English 
citizens. To free such an industry from the trammels of most unfair competi- 
tion, is only to perform a neglected duty towards a large and enterprising class 
of industrial workers.” 


The planters in Ceylon will welcome this just and well-informed sym- 
pathy of a leading London newspaper. 


The most remarkable item of news from Australia is, that so severe 
and widespread have been the droughts that there will be little, if 
any, increase in the amount of wool grown this year as compared 
with last year. It is also becoming recognized that at no distant date 
the end will be visible to the possible increase of sheep in Australia. 
The eastern half of the continent is now occupied, and when once 
the rapid opening up of Western Australia is concluded, and that 
vast district ‘‘ stocked up,” Australia, so far as squatting is concerned, 
will be fully developed, and we shall know for a certainty the full 
limit of the amount of wool and meat that can there be grown at 
present prices, 


In South Australia great progress is being made with railway exten- 
sion, and it seems not unlikely that with the success of the new 
squatting operations proceeding along the telegraph route, a line of 
railway will, at no distant date, be laid, connecting Adelaide with 
the northern parts, and reducing very considerably the time for 
passengers and mails and light merchandize, in transferrence 
between Europe and Australia. It seems probable that it will be 
possible by the year 1890 to transfer a man from England to Aus- 
tralia in less than twenty days—an operation which in 1870 could not 
be performed in less than forty days, and which in 1850 occupied at 
least eighty days. These are strides in rapidity of transferrence that 
remind one rather of the Arabian Nights than of actual fact. 


Victoria is doing fairly well under the sobering régime of Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen. Happily, the colony is for the time repudiating her evil 
political traditions, and declining to be led astray by the violence and 
useless antagonisms of extreme ideas. Mr. Berry attempted to 
rouse the working men in favour of Protection by a ‘‘ want of confi- 
dence” motion, chiefly based on the complaint that the Government 
had ordered from England some water-pipes and railway-carriages, 
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which might have been manufactured in the colony. Mr. Berry 
failed to see that this was done because it was cheaper, because it 
was a more economical method of using public money. But the 
general public in Victoria, as well as Mr. Berry’s immediate political 
opponents, did not ignore this obvious fact. 

The recent droughts have brought forward a most useful Act—“ The 
Water Conservancy Act”—under which many districts are now en- 
deavouring to raise money for extensive schemes of water-storage and 
irrigation. Such measures, if energetically made use of, will even- 
tually relieve Australia of its one serious drawback—droughts. 

The Government has also been taking fresh steps towards the 
organization of its local defence forces. The permanent artillery 
force is re-established for the reason that the batteries, year by year 
increasing in strength, cannot be properly manned except by well- 
trained forces. In addition to this, two gun-boats and some torpedo- 
boats have also been ordered. But in the manning of these the lack 
of duly qualified and properly trained crews will be severely felt; 
and it will be well if the Victorian and other Australian Governments 
See their way to some arrangement with the Imperial authorities for 
the supply trom the Imperial army and navy of relays of men to form 
the nucleus of local defence, and be able to instruct the local forces 
in all the latest scientific developments. Such contingents could be 
changed from time to time, so as to ensure the application to these 
local defences of technical knowledge constantly up to the latest 
developments in the elaborate science of modern warfare. 


New South Wales is exhibiting continued signs of most rapid growth. 
The new loan has done deservedly well in the home market. Sound 
reason has been afforded for this in the fact that already the New 
South Wales Railways—in which has been invested most of the 
wrongly called Public Debt—pay already net dividends of 5 per cent. 
Such a state of things is eminently satisfactory, seeing that these rail- 
ways are avowedly before their time, and distinctly in advance of the 
population and trade that is some day to occupy the districts to and 
through which they have been made. The latest extensions proposed 
are one connecting Sydney with the existing northern system, and so 
bridging over the gap that at present exists, and which is now “bridged” 
by a short sea voyage to Newcastle; and another, the pushing on the 
great Southern Railway to and across the Murray by a new bridge. 


In Queensland there is for the moment a check to the development 
of railways, as the Premier has declared against the making lines into 
the interior on the land grant system. The outside critic places this 
declaration side by side with the new reports from the Government 
geologist as to the discovery of “numerous and thick seams of coal” 
near Palmersville. If Queenslanders are wise they will overcome these 
scruples of their Premier. 


In New Zealand a considerable impetus to growth has been given 
by the rapid “ taking up” of land in the north island by immigrants 
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from England, most of them possessed of a certain amount of capital. 
This agricultural rush tends, however, to exceed the limits prudence 
would assign; for at the present no arrangements are contemplated 
or made to secure access to sufficient markets. Much produce can no 
doubt be grown, but that it should have any value depends on the 
existence of a market capable of absorbing it. 

Hopes for these farmers and fears for their brethren in England have 
been engendered during the past quarter by the arrival in England of a 
cargo of 7,000 “ frozen sheep” from New Zealand. The cargo has dis- 
appeared into the London market with strange ease. This has been taken, 
on the one hand, as proof that the meat is equal to the best, and on the 
other, that there is a large demand for meat, no matter how inferior 
in quality. Accurate calculations, however, prove that there will be 
little, if any, permanent lowering in the wholesale prices of meat caused 
by these importations, The great benefit of these possible supplies 
. will be the prevention of any serious rise in the price of meat in the 
London market. The actual price of really prime mutton in the 
colonies, the necessary costs of freezing and transit, and the further 
costs of thawing and distribution, all mitigate against the expectation 
that there can be any lowering of wholesale prices. Moreover, there 
is certain to be an abiding objection to pay as much for “ frozen” as 
for “fresh” meat: and this objection, be it reasonable or unreasonable, 
will none the less have a very tangible effect on prices. 


The vigour of the recent debates in the Cape Colony Parliament on 
the Basutoland affairs, marks the dread responsibility in which the 
Cape Colony is involved by having to control and administer large 
native districts. General Gordon is, however, at work, and no doubt 
at no distant date he will report on some detailed scheme. In the 
meantime the chiefs and the native powers are gradually gaining 
ascendency in Basutoland. _It really looks as if the native mind had 
an idea that the days of white supremacy were numbered; and there 
can be no greater danger for South Africa than the spread of this idea. 
Unless something is done, and that soon, to show that the South 
African European communities are backed up by the force of an 
irresistible Empire, there will be sad risk of very serious trouble. 
For this reason it is to be regretted that that shrewd observer, 
Cetshwayo, was not brought to England thisspring. To have impressed 
him with a vivid personal knowledge of the overwhelming strength of 
England, would have impressed the whole native mind in South 
Africa, 

The Times recently published a telegram :—“ The first speech in 
the Dutch language has been delivered in the Cape Parliament by a 
member who warmly thanked his colleagues for the privilege; but 
said he should speak English in future, in order to secure harmony.” 
This telegram will illustrate the mixed ideas prevalent even in South 
Africa, Even the introduction of the Dutch language into the local 
Parliament cannot quench the strong fact that it is by intimate con- 
nection with England that the South African colonies can exist at all 
in face of the swarming native population. 
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The Cape Colony, with Basutoland still on its hands, naturally 
shrinks from interfering in the very serious troubles brewing on the 
frontier of Griqualand West. Boers are actively assisting a chief 
within their border, to attack a chief (a great friend to the English) 
outside their border; and they are already demanding a “ rectifica- 
tion” of frontier in their own favour. Our Resident at Pretoria 
has been instructed to protest. And elsewhere within the Transvaal 
there are troubles with the natives. Each day it becomes more 
desirable, more urgently desirable, that Parliament should make up 
its mind either finally to leave the Transvaal to fight it out to the 
bitter end with the native races, or else more actively to control 
Boer action in accordance with some one definite and abiding policy. 
Some distinct declaration of policy is now necessary, or the British 
taxpayer will wake one morning to find himself once more mulcted 
of several millions sterling, solely and simply because of the want of 
a fixed determinate policy in South African affairs. 

There are signs all round of grave disquiet in the native mind. In 
Zululand there have been actual disturbances that threaten worse 
complications in the near future. The Zulus have now no one head 
of their own to look to; and over their border they seem to be un- 
able to determine whether Bishop Colenso or the Queen or the 
Governor of Natal is really the ruler of English policy. The post- 
ponement of Cetshwayo’s visit to England is a yielding to local clamour 
which is fresh evidence of the uselessness of continuing the present 
system. Nothing disturbs and upsets native confidence so much as 
change or vacillation. When it does not completely puzzle it is 
simply taken as evidence of weakness. There is more necessity than 
ever that some supreme consistent policy should prevail, and that 
permanently. This must either be a free, responsible, local opinion, 
or that peculiar form of government from home known as “Crown 
Colony” government, pure and simple. This has succeeded in Ceylon 
and Singapore, and would succeed in South-Eastern Africa if once 
definitely instituted. 


Natal has wisely adopted the line of policy we advocated last 
quarter. The general election has resulted in a verdict altogether 
adverse to the colony’s taking up the duties and responsibilities of 
responsible government. This verdict is wise and timely, and it 
was well that the question should have been thus authoritatively 
decided one way or the other. Now, it is to be hoped, some definite 
action will be taken to make matters secure for the future. Zululand 
cannot be left as itis. One of two courses must be followed. Either 
the country must be allowed to rule itself, native fashion, under some 
strong native—impressed, and thoroughly impressed, with the great- 
ness and the friendliness of England; or the country must be actually 
—and not merely nominally—governed by England. Any other course, 
any half-and-half measures, can only lead, as we have always held, 
to uncertainty and trouble in the present, and disaster and loss in the 


future. 





